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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Since  the  above  report  was  issued,  the  institution  has  come  into 
possession  of  the  funds  contested  by  Brown  University  ;  namely,  $50,- 
000  (1861  Land  Grant  Fund),  $^,000  (the  accumulation  of  the  Mor- 
rill Fund  to  date)  and  the  $25,000  annual  appropriation  which  comes 
from  the  United  States  government.     On  April   19th,  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity the  sum  of  $40,000,  in  consideration  of  which  the  University  was 
to  make  over  to  the  state  the  original  grant  of  i36z,  and  to  withdraw 
firom  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  for  the  Morrill  Fund. 
This  has  been  done,  and  this  institution  now  stands  as  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Rhode  Island,  with  adequate  means  of  sup- 
K>rt  on  a  college  basis. 
By  means  of  this  addition  to  its  resources,  the  college  will  be  enabled 
/^greatly  to  increase  its  facilities  for  instruction,  adding  machinery  and 
r  tools  to  its  mechanical  outfit,   and  stock  and  a  dairy  to  its  Agricultural 
t,   as  well  as  to  enlarge   its  library,    making    the  same    the 
»tesi  possible  aid  in  all  lines  of  instruction. 
An  excellent  Art  Hall,  well  equipped,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
iptember  isL. 

military  instructor  will  be  appointed  to  begin  his  duties  at  the 
^Opening  ot  ihe  fall  term. 

The  state  offers  Scholarships  in  the  de])arlments  of  agriculture,  art, 
gineering.   horticulture,    literature  and     language,    mechanics    and 
iie,  to  all  worthy  young  men  and  women,  residents  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, who  can  satisfactorily  meet  our  entrance  requirements. 
Entrance  examinations  June  8  and  September  17,  at  10  a.  m. 

3  begins  September  18. 

JOHN   H.  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D., 
KiIttHT  Rhode  Island  College  or  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Kingston. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


January  3(1, 

"  25th, 
February  22d, 
March  28th, 


1894. 


Term  begins. 

l>iiy  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Wiishhigton's  Birthday. 

Term  ends. 


April  5  th, 


Spring  Term. 


Term  begins. 

, Arbor  Day. 

May  30th, Decoration  Day. 

June  5th,         -- Senior  Examinations  begin. 

^*     8th,  10  A.  M., Entrance  Examinations. 

-    Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Faculty  Reception. 

-     ( 'ommencement  Exercises. 
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Fall  Ter3I. 


September  17tli,  10  a.  M., 

'*  18th,    - 

December  21st, 


Entrance  Examinations. 

Term  begins. 

Term  ends. 


•1895. 

January  2d, Winter  Term  begins. 

**        2d,     -        -        -  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  begins. 

March  29th, -  Term  and  Winter  Course  ends. 

April  9th, Spring  Term  begins. 

June  14th,  --- Commencement. 


REPORT. 


To  Il'iH  Excellency,  D,  liusmell  Brown,  Governor,  and  the  Honor- 
able,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  hland,  at  its 
January  Session,  1S94 : 

Kingston,  January  31st. 

In  our  last  annual  report  a  brief  review  of  the  legislation  touch- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  was  given.  The  act  of  incorporation  was 
printed  in  full,  beginning  upon  page  twelve  (12),  and  in  subse- 
quent pages  was  given  an  account  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University  upon  the  General  Treasurer  for 
the  funds  appropriated  by  said  act  to  the  maintenance  of  this  col- 
lege, and  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  them  to  prevent  the 
General  Treasurer  from  paying  said  funds  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Board  of  Managers. 

At  the  time  of  making  our  last  report  the  case  was  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  Attorney  General  Kobt.  W. 
Burbank  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  State  was  made  a 
party  defendant  in  the  case.  James  Tillinghast,  Esq.,  of  Provi- 
dence, was  employed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  College, 
and  Arnold  Green,  Esq.,  had  in  charge  the  interests  of  Brown 
University.  The  case  came  up  for  hearing  on  May  the  29th,  1893, 
before  His  Honor,  Judge  Carpenter,  who  on  the  31st  of  May 
handed  down  the  decision  which  we  quote  below  in  full : 

Carpenter,  J.  This  bill  is  brought  by  the  trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown 
riiiverslty  against  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  said  corporation,  and  Samuel  f-lark,  General 
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the  principle  is  invoked  that  in  no  couit  may  a  8uit  be  brought  against  a  State 
without  its  consent.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  suit  against  a  State 
is  therefore  in  point  as  an  authority. 

I  shall  assume,  as  contended  by  the  respondents,  that  this  action  may  not  be 
maintained  if  it  be  in  substance  against  tlio  State.  This  proposition  does  not 
seem  to  me  in  any  degree  to  depend  on  the  allegation  of  sovereignty  in  a  State, 
in  Ibe  strict  sense  of  that  word.  Sovereignty  is  an  indivisible  inherent  attri- 
bute, incapable  of  anj*  derogation  by  law,  and  doubtless  involving  an  immunity 
from  suits  or  legal  proceedings  of  an}'  sort.  But  under  the  Constitution  as 
originally  adopted  a  State  might  be  sued  by  a  citizen  of  another  State.  Chis- 
holm  vs.  State  of  Georgia,  2  Dall.  410.  And  the  11th  article  of  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  a  suit  by  a  foreign  sovereign  or  State  against  a  State  of  the  Union, 
and  it  seems  that  sucli  a  suit  might  now  be  maintained.  Compare  memoir, 
etc.,  of  B.  R.  Curtis,  1,  281-284.  So,  too,  it  is  undoubted  that  a  Stat«  may 
now  be  sued  by  anotlier  State.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  necessary  consent  to 
be  sued  was  involved  in  the  act  ratifying  the  Constitution  it  may  be  replied 
that  without  the  consent  of  some  certain  State  the  11th  amendment  may  now 
be  abrogated  and  the  judicial  i>ower  of  tlie  nation  may  be  restored  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning  and  still  furtlier  extended;  so  that  in  this  respect,  as,  indeed,  in 
most  if  not  all  otlier  respects,  the  supposed  sovereign  is  in  point  of  fact  subject 
10  a  i)ower  superior  to  itself  and  covering  and  including  its  whole  tcrritor}-. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  the  general  law  of  the  land  that  suits  by  private 
persons  against  a  State  may  not  be  maintained.  Into  the  origin  and  reason  of 
this  rule  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  i)urpose  to  inquire.  Perhaps  the 
specific  question  here  to  be  determined  is  whether  this  suit  be  foibicUlen  by 
the  law  of  Rhode  island,  since  if  forbidden  to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
only  by  virtue  of  the  11th  amendment,  it  might  be  the  proper  course  to  remand 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  rather  than  to  make  an  order  on  this 
demurrer. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  courts  of  this  State  have  specially  passed  on  this  ques- 
tion; but  I  think  it  maj'be  taken  to  be  an  assumption,  which  would  underlie 
any  decision  sliould  such  be  required,  that  such  a  suit  as  this  is  alleged  to  be 
cannot  be  maintained.  And  so  it  must  be  for  this  purpose  taken  to  be  the 
general  law,  and  so  of  force  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Cnnninghaia  vs.  Macon  iS: 
B,  R.  Co.^  109  U.  S.  446,  tlie  Court  assumed  ''as  a  point  of  departure  unques- 
tioned" and  conceded  in  all  the  cases  that  "neither  a  State  nor  the  United 
States  can  be  sued  as  defendant  in  any  court  in  this  country  without  their  con- 
sent except  in  the  limited  class  of  cases  in  which  the  State  by  virtue  of  tiie 
original  jurisdiction  conferred  on  that  court  by  the  Constitution." 
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This  Statement  of  principle  is  indeed  more  than  sufficient  to  decide  the  case, 
then,  before  the  Court,  since  that  case  also  was  an  action  in  the  Unitcnl  States 
Court  against  a  State  by  a  citizen  of  another  State;  nevertheless,  I  take  it  as 
satHcient  statement  of  the  general  law  for  the  purpose  of  this  case. 

I  come  then  to  the  question  whether  the  grant  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  1800 
be  a  grant  to  the  State  or  a  grant  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  or  to  the  col- 
lege through  him  as  a  mere  channel  of  pa^-ment.*' 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  original  grant  made  in  the  act  of  1862 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  these  colleges  was  a  grant  to  the  StJtte,  and  the 
control  of  the  fund,  and  probably  also  of  the  colleges  established  thereby,  was 
committed  to  the  State.  This  is  not  denied  here,  and  while  it  is  by  no  means 
decisive,  it  seems  to  me  at  least  to  suggest  that  if  the  supplementary  funds 
granted  in  1890  are  to  be  otherwise  administered  there  should  appear  at  least  an 
undoubted  inference  to  that  effect  from  the  later  act  of  Congress.  The  second 
act  must  doubtless  be  taken  to  have  i)assed  in  view  of  the  particular  as  well  as 
the  general  provision  of  the  lirst  act. 

Coming,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  the  verbal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890, 
I  lind  that  it  first  provides  ^'  that  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  annually  appro- 
priated *  *  to  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  each  State  and  Territory 
for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  now  established,  or  which  ma}'  hereafter 
be  established,"  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  18G2,  certain  sums  of  money,  to 
be  applied  to  certain  purposes;  that  •*  the  annual  amount  to  be  paid*'  after 
ten  years  ''to  each  State  and  Territory  shall  be  820,000;"  '' that  no  money 
i^hall  be  paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  college  when  a  distinction  of  race  or  color  is  made  in  the 
admission  of  students,"  and  that  the  money  appropriated  shall  in  such  case  be 
divided  according  to  a  prescribeii  method. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

Section  2.  That  the  sums  hereby  ai)propriated  to  the  States  and  Territories 
for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  shall  be  annually'  paid  on 
or  before  the  31st  day  of  July  of  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  State  or  Territorial  Treasurer,  or  to  such  officer  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  the  same,  who 
shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  or  the  institution  for  colored 
students,  immediately  pay  over  said  sums  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  respective 
Colleges  or  other  institutions  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  and  such  Treasurers 
8hall  be  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  i^ecretary 
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of  th(^  Interior  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  3*ear  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  so  received  and  of  its  disbursement.  'J'he  grants  of 
money  autiiorlzed  by  this  act  ai*e  made  subject  to  tlie  legislative  assent  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  to  tlie  purpose  of  said  grants;  provided  that 
payments  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  iierein  made  shall  become 
due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the  recrular  session  of  legislature 
meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  tliis  act  shall  be  made  upon  tlie  assent  of  the 
Governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  provide  that ''  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received 
by  the  designated  officer  of  the  State  or  Territory  for  the  further  or  more 
complete  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  colleges,  or  of  institutions 
for  colored  students,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  by  any  action  or  contin- 
gency be  diminished  or  lost,  or  be  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
State  or  Territory  to  whieli  it  belongs,  and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent 
appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  to  such  State  or  Territory.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
And  further  tliat  **the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  and  Territory  whether  it  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  its  shai*e  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  colleges  or  of  institu- 
tions for  colored  students  under  this  act,  and  the  amount  which  thereupon 
each  is  entitled  respectively  to  receive;"  and  that  '*if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  w^ilhhold  a  certiftcate  from  any  State  or  Territory  of  its  appro- 
priation the  facts  and  reiisons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  and 
the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate  in  the  Treasury'  until  the  close  of 
the  next  Congress,  in  order  that  the  State  or  Territory  may,  if  it  should  so 
desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  determination  of  the  Se<'retary  of  the 
Interior;''  and  that  'the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  the  disbursements  which  liave  been  made  in  all  tlie  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  also  whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  or  Territory'  has  been 
withheld,  and  if  so  the  reasons  therefor.'' 

These,  I  believe,  are  all  the  words  in  the  act  important  to  be  considered, 
unless  it  be  the  provision  that  the  Presidents  of  the  colleges  shall  make  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  as  to 
tlie  work,  condition  and  progress,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  colleges. 

It  seems  to  me  very  plain  that  these  words  import  on  their  face  a  grant  to 
the  State  and  by  consequence  a  duty  in  the  State  to  administer  the  grant  for 
the  prescribed  purpose;  and  1  am  unable  to  see  any  consideration  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  wiiich  should  modify  this  plain  import.  The  provisions 
as  to  payment  to  the  Treasurer  and  payment  b}'  him  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  controlling  action  of  tlie  State. 
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It  is  convenient  that  a  particular  person  be  designated  as  the  agent  for  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement ;  and  these  words  make  this  designation  without  stating, 
its  terms  at  least,  whether  he  acts  as  agent  for  the  State  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  general  scope  of  the  act  is  clearly  consonant  only  with  a  grant 
to  the  State.  The  money  Is  to  be  paid  to  each  State;  the  amount  to  be  ^^paid 
to  each  State''  is  to  be  so  much ;  no  money  shall  be  ''paid  to  any  State"  in 
certain  contingencies ;  the  money  Is  spol^en  of  as  *'  appropriated  to  the  States," 
and  the  installments  as  becoming  *"  dufe  to  any  State;''  that  the  fund,  If  lost, 
shall  be  replaced  by  ''the  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  belongs;"  that  the 
Secretary  shall  report "  as  to  each  State  and  Territory  whether  It  Is  entitled  to 
receive  its  share;''  and  that  the  Secretary  in  certain  cases  "shall  withhold  a 
certificate  from  any  State  or  Territory  of  Its  appropriation.*"  It  Is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  shall  report  "the  disbursements  which  have  been 
made  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  also  whether  the  appropriation  of 
any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld." 

Those  latter  words  do,  Indeed,  give  color  to  the  suggestion  that  the  reference 
to  a  grant  to  the  States  Imply  not  a  grant  to  the  States  as  political  bodies,  but 
rather  grants  to  persons  or  corporations  within  the  limits  of  these  States. 
But  all  the  other  phrases  of  the  act  look  the  other  way.  The  act,  verbally 
read,  leaves  no  ground  for  the  Interpretation  urged  by  the  complahiaut. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  ]>urpose  and  scope  of  the  act  seems  to  me  still 
more  persuasive.  Under  the  act  of  18G2  the  State  controls  at  least  the  fund 
which  supports  the  college  and  is  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  misapplica- 
tion of  the  principal.  Under  the  act  of  1890  the  State  Is  equally  liable  and 
ought  to  have  at  least  an  equal  control.  The  very  questions  which  will  arise 
if  this  bill  be  retained  suggest  that  iliey  are  fit  to  be  determined  by  the  State 
only  under  whatever  supervision  that  Congress  may  see  tit  to  exercise.  The 
complainant  contends  that  the  Treasurer,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  has 
the  simple  ministerial  duty,  to  pay  over  the  funds  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  But  here,  it  appears  ai*e  two  corporations  each  claiming 
to  be  the  beneficiary.  In  order  to  determine  between  these  conflicting 
claims  he  must  decide  what  action  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  beneficiary,  and 
also  whether  such  action  has  been  In  favor  of  each  of  the  claimants.  This 
decision  seems  to  me  appropriate  for  the  State  by  legislative  act  and  not  for  an 
officer  controlled  by  judicial  mandate.  The  State  Is  to  establish  the  benefi- 
ciary, to  control  its  funds,  to  be  responsible  for  Its  misdeeds  and  for  its  errors, 
if  any  there  be,  as  to  the  application  of  funds;  and  I  find  myself  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  unless  restrained  by  clear  words  or  certain  implica- 
tion, the  State  has  the  sole  right  to  ascertain  in  the  beginning  and  at  each  sue- 
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cessive  8tep  the  identity  of  tlie  corporation  which  it  lias  so  designated  and  for 
which  it  is  so  reponsible. 
The  demurrers  must,  therefore,  be  sustained. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Attorney  Geneml  of  the  State  and 
the  counsel  for  this  College,  that  the  State  could  not  be  sued 
without  its  consent,  and  that  the  injunction  restraining  the  General 
Treasurer  from  paying  the  funds  received  for  agricultural  and 
mechanial  education  under  the  Congressional  act  of  August  30th, 
1890,  to  the  treasurer  of  this  College  as  provided  by  the  act  of  in- 
corporation passed  May  19th,  1892,  was,  in  fact,  a  suit  against  the 
State,  was  sustained  by  the  Court,  and  on  June  IGth  the  decree 
was  entered  dissolving  the  injunction  and  dismissing  the  bill  with 
costs.  Brown  University,  however,  appealed  from  the  decree  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  some  time  is  likely 
to  elapse  before  a  hearing  can  be  reached.  Meantime  the  fund 
received  by  the  General  Treasurer  under  the  act  of  August  30th, 
1890,  amounts  to  $88,318.42,  and  is  not  available  for  the  support  of 
this  institution.  The  additional  appropriation  made  last  year, 
because  the  said  fund  could  not  be  used,  becomes  necessary  again 
this  year,  and  will  be  necessary'  each  year  until  the  Morrill  funds 
become  available. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  last  fall  term  a  full  complement  of 
classes  has  been  in  attendance,  and  the  coming  June  will  witness 
the  graduation  of  the  first  class. 

The  report  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Washburn,  President  of  the  College, 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  present  herewith  gives  somewhat 
in  detail  the  additions  and  improvements  made  during  the  year. 
As  far  as  possible  the  various  departments  have  been  equipped  to 
perfect  the  instruction  authorized  by  the  course  of  study. 

The  report  of  Hon.  Melville  Bull,  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  is 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  College. 

Tlie  Board  of  Managers  have  held  fifteen  meetings  during  the 
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year,  of  which  seven  have  been  held  at  Kingston  and  eight  in 
Providence. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 

CHAS.  O.  FLAGG, 


^»ss, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


2o  the  Hoard  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode   Inland   College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mevhanic  Arts: 

Gentlemen  :    It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing report  concerning  the  progress  and  needs  of  our  Institution : 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

In  1863  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  accepted  from  the  Tuited 

States  Government  the  land  grant  scrip,  which  gave  to  each  State 

thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  ])ublic  lands  for  each  Senator  and 

Representative  in  Congress.     The  land  was  to  l)e  sold  by  the 

States,  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  invested, 

and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to  be   **  inviolably 

Appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit 

of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least 

one  college  where  the  leadiug  ol>ject  shall  be,  without  excluding 

other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 

to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture 

and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the 

States  may  respectively  j^rescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 

and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  tlu*  several 

pursuits  and  professions  in  life.'' 

On  March  2d,  1887,  the  atit  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 
appropriating  $15,000  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishiDg*  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  connection 
with  an  Agricultural  College  or  School* 


*8t«  BuUeitn  No.  1  of  the  Exp«rimcut  i^tatioD. 
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From  the  time  of  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  Bhode  Islancl 
of  the  hind  scrip  in  1863,  there  were  many  people  who  felt  that 
this  State  did  not  offer  to  young  men  such  advantages  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afforded,  which 
had  genuine  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  was 
the  dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  Khode  Island  at  the 
absence  of  these  educational  advantages,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located 
at  a  bona  fide  agricultural  educational  institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  established 
according  to  Chapter  706  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  23, 
1888.     (See  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  6.) 

The  United  States  Congress,  on  August  30,  1890,  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  new  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  further 
support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sum  be- 
ginning with  $15,000,  and  continuing  with  a  yearly  increase  of 
$1,000  until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Chapter  706 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  (for  text  see  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  12), 
incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Since  September,  1892,  the  institution  has  been  conducted  on  a 
college  basis  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  added  a  new  class  to  our  numbers ;  now  we 
have  for  the  first  time  four  classes.  The  scholarship  of  the  last 
entering  class  was  somewhat  better  than  that  of  any  preceding 
class,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  required  a  higher  percentage  at 
the  entrance  examination. 

The  increase  in  our  means  through  the  additional  appropriation 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  allowed  us  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  the  law  incorporating  this  institution  as  the  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  by  adding  to  our  faculty 
instructors  for  a  mechanical  course.    In  May  last  Prof.  Wm.  E. 
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Drake  was  called  from  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  where  he  has 
taught  for  the  past  eight  years,  to  take  charge  of  our  mechani- 
cal department.  He  is  giving  instruction  in  mechanics,  both 
applied  and  theoretical,  and  in  physics.  His  work  has  been  in 
every  way  satisfactory.     His  report  will  be  submitted  later. 

In  September  last  Dr.  O.  C.  Wiggin  accepted  the  chair  of 
biology.  We  feel  that  his  experience  and  knowledge  will  be  an 
especial  benefit  to  those  about  to  step  out  into  practical  life.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  an  able  physician  in  the  faculty  in  case 
of  accident  or  sickness,  which  is  so  apt  to  visit  sooner  or  later 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  The  department  of  English  has  a  new 
instructor.  Miss  Buth  M.  Williams,  who  is  teaching  the  Freshman 
English  and  the  bookkeeping  in  an  acceptable  manner.  There 
has  been  a  decided  growth  in  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  our 
different  departments,  which  will  be  noticed  more  fully  under  the 
individual  reports.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  improvements  is  the 
fitting  up  of  an  excellent  studio  for  the  art  department,  which  is 
under  the  able  management  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Helme,  recently 
teacher  of  art  at  the  Friends'  School,  Providence. 

The  Beading  Boom  Association  of  the  students  has  furnished 
the  reading  room  with  the  following  periodicals:  The  Century, 
Harper's,  Frank  Leslie's,  The  Cosmopolitan,  The  Californian,  Tlie 
Beview  of  Beviews,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  The  North  Ameri- 
can Beview,  The  Forum,  The  Chatauquan,  The  Garden,  The 
Graphic,  Harper's  Weekly,  New  York  Herald,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Scribner's,  Puck,  Providence  Journal,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, California  Fruit  Grower,  Pacific  Bural  Press,  Power,  Ameri- 
can Machinist,  Carpentry  and  Building,  Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
wright. The  Youth's  Companion,  Golden  Bule  and  lUustrirte 
Welt  are  loaned  by  individual  students  for  the  use  of  the  reading 
room,  and  the  Breeder's  Gazette,  Bhode  Island  Pendulum,  West- 
erly Narragansett  W^eekly,  Evening  Telegram,  the  Monthly 
Bulletins  of  the  B.  I.  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  are  donated. 
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The  library  has  grown.  We  have  already  an  excellent  selection 
of  reference  books,  but  are  sorely  in  need  of  many  more,  and  hope 
during  the  coming  year  to  make  further  additions. 

INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

With  our  new  course  of  study,  instruction  in  chemistry  begins 
with  the  Sophomores'  third  term.  It  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations  three  hours  per  week,  with  laboratory  work  one  after- 
noon per  week.  The  same  number  of  lectures  and  recitations  is 
continued  during  the  first  term,  Junior  year,  and  the  laboratory 
work  consists  of  qualitative  analysis  two  afternoons  per  week. 
During  the  second  term.  Junior  year,  organic  chemistry  is  begun, 
consisting  of  lectures  throe  hours  per  week,  and  qualitative 
analysis  is  continued  three  afternoons  per  week.  During  the 
third  term,  agricultural  chemistry  is  taught  by  lectures  four  hours 
per  week,  and  qualitative  analysis  three  afternoons  per  week.  The 
instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry  consists  of  lectures  and 
recitations  with  laboratory  work  upon  artificial  digestion,  analysis 
of  soils,  fodders  and  fertilizers,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  tests  for 
poisons  in  the  stomachs  of  different  animals,  analysis  of  fruits  for 
sugar,  starch  and  albuminoids,  and  the  study  of  chemical  changes 
in  soils.  Instruction  in  inorganic  chemistry  comprises  recitations 
and  laboratory  work  upon  Eemsen's  advanced  course  in  inorganic 
chemistry.  Special  illustrations,  however,  are  given  in  the  line  of 
agriculture,  physiology  and  hygiene,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  chemistrj'  of  the  farm  and  kitchen  familiar  to  all.  In  the 
chemistiy  of  the  halogen  compounds,  especial  attention  is  given 
to  photographic  chemistry  and  manipulation,  which  prepares  the 
students  for  a  special  course  in  photography,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  elective  branch  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Text  books:  Eemsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry  (advanced  course), 
Eemsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Eemsen's  Organic  Chemistry, 
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Orndorff's  Laboratory  Manual,  Appleton's  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tatiye  Analysis. 

The  Freshman  class  stady  physical  geography  during  the  first 
term.  They  pay  special  attention  to  the  scientific  phases  of  it,  to 
the  chemistry  and  geology  of  the  soils,  the  influence  of  air  and 
water  on  the  same ;  and  much  reading  and  time  are  expended  on 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  countries.  Warren's  Physical 
Geography  is  taken  as  a  basis,  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler's 
Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  are 
thoroughly  studied  during  the  term.  This  course  seems  especially 
valuable  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  scientific  studies  which 
are  to  follow. 

PRACTICAL  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  agricultural  men  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  are 
required  to  take  this  branch  of  agricultural  instruction.  Others 
wishing  to  attend  the  class  may  be  allowed  do  so. 

A  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  bees,  how  to  breed  and  improve 
them,  and  the  principles  underlying  their  management  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  honey,  is  not  only  of  value 
on  account  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  abundant  honey 
pasturage  of  many  sections  of  our  country,  but  also  in  view  of  the 
important  part  bees  play  in  aiding  the  fertilization  of  many  crops; 
thus  doing  greater  service  than  in  furnishing  honey.  This  inter- 
esting branch  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cushmau,  Apiarist  of 
the  Experiment  Station. 

This  instruction  will  be  thoroughly  practical.  The  natural  his- 
tory, physiology,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  bees  will  be  taught, 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  reasons  for  performing  the 
various  operations,  but  the  class-room  instruction  will  be  but  an 
introduction  to  the  practical  work  in  the  Experiment  Station 
Apiary.  Here  students  will  occasionally  spend  a  few  hours  during 
one  spring  and  fall  term ;  put  together  hives,  prepare  boxes  for 
comb  honey,  open  hives  of  bees,  divide  colonies,  hive  swarms, 
rear  queen,  re- queen  colonies,  make  several  colonies  into  one, 
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adjust  surplus  cases,  gather  the  houey  crop,  clean  and  crate  comb 
honey,  extract  and  bottle  liquid  honey,  and  prepare  the  colonies 
to  safely  pass  the  winter.  Only  by  actual  work  among  the  bees 
can  confidence  be  gained  and  the  knowledge  made  really  avail- 
able. 

The  Apiary  of  twenty  colonies  is  fitted  with  the  best  of  hives 
for  performing  all  the  operations  in  vogue  among  bee-keepers 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor,  and  furnishes  bees,  combs,  queen- 
cells,  and  other  illustrative  material  for  use  in  the  class-room. 
The  Station  collection  of  the  difterent  hives  used  by  the  various 
leading  honey  producers  is  also  a  valuable  aid  in  this  line  of 
work. 

An  examination  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  bee  manage- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  proper  procedure  in  supposed  cases  or 
emergencies,  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Practical  demonstration  in  the  Apiary  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
given  to  all  visitors  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  work,  as 
well  as  advice  relating  to  bee  management. 

gp:oloov. 

This  will  be  taught  tor  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  Chemist  of  tlie  Ex- 
periment Station. 

To  the  P)*€sid*'ut : 

The  course  in  geology  will  embrace  a  study  of  the  chief  divisions  employed 
in  historical  geology,  or  the  study  of  rocks,  the  elements  and  minerals  of 
which  they  are  composed  and  the  natural  processes  by  which  they  are  changed 
to  soil. 

Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  soil,  soil  analyses,  and  the 
causes  of  soil  sterility. 

Occasional  excursions  will  be  made  to  places  of  especial  geological  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  more  firmly  the  ideas  obtained  in  the  cla*is-rooni  and 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  practical  idea  of  the  methods  emplo3'ed  in 
making  geological  maps  and  general  geological  observations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  J.  WHEELER, 

Profrssor  of  (xeology. 
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BIOLOGY. 

To  the  President  ;— 

The  studies  pursued  in  this  department  are  as  follows: — 

First  year — Elementar}'  Anatomy  and  Plijsiologv  through  the  winter  and 
spring  terms. 

Third  year — Zoology  through  the  fall  term. 

Fourth  year — Advanced  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Comparative  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  through  tlie  entire  year; 
Veterinary  Science  during  the  winter  term ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
together  with  State,  County  and  Town  Government  through  the  fall  term; 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology  through  the  winter  and  spring  terms;  Phys- 
iological Ps3*chology  through  the  spring  term. 

But  little  use  Is  made  of  text  books  in  the  class  room.  The  small  classes 
render  demonstration,  familiar  lectures  and  class  di.«cu^sions  practicable,  and 
they  prove  more  useful  in  imparting  instruction.  Students  have  fi-ee  access 
to  libraries  pertaining  to  tliese  various  branches,  and  they  are  required  to  own 
and  study  one  work  on  each  sublect  at  the  lime  under  consideration.  Much 
of  the  instruction  is  topical.  Special  attention  is  given  to  blackboard  and 
microscopical  illustration  and  to  physical  demonstration.  Experimental  work 
has  not  3'et  been  widely  practicable,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  labora- 
tory and  of  necessary  appliances.  Dissections  of  the  various  domestic  animals 
have  been  made,  however,  as  often  as  the  material  and  opportunity  have  been 
offered.  It  is  proposed  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  anatomical  prepara- 
tions as  may  afford  experimental  work  to  the  student  in  comparative  anatomy 
and  such  as  can  be  preserved  for  future  use  in  the  class-room. 

Our  proximity  to  the  sea  and  to  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers,  together  with 
a  surrounding  country  of  forest  and  Held,  gives  us  unusual  facilities  for 
gathering  material  for  zoological  study. 

With  few  exceptions  the  students  are  doing  honest  and  proticient  work. 
The  course  laid  out  for  the  senior  class  is  fully  up  to  its  capacity,  but  it  has 
shown,  in  the  main,  an  aptitude  rather  unexpected.  Its  special  predilection 
for  the  study  of  civil  government  and  political  economy  was  hardly  antici- 
pated. No  doubt  the  present  ihdustrial  disturbances  and  distresses  of  the 
poor  in  the  cities,  together  with  the  discussions  in  Congress  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  act  and  of  the  tariff  changes,  as  they  have  come  to  us  through 
the  daily  press,  have  had  much  to  do  In  awakening  an  interest  in  these  living 
topics.  Seldom  has  there  been  in  this  country  a  better  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving the  practical  workings  of  our  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments 
than  was  affbrded  by  the  extraordinary  proceedings  In  Washington  last  fall. 
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The  universal  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  part  of  our 
students  is  keenly  felt  in  courses  of  study  made  up  so  largely  of  the  natural 
sciences  as  we  have  here.  A  full  and  easy  comprehension  of  the  terminology 
of  chemistr}',  botany,  geology,  zofilogy,  entomology,  anatomy,  physiology 
and  psychology  depends  on  some  knowledge  of  these  neglected  languages.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  a  place  be  accorded  to  these  branches  in  our  course  of 
study,  and  as  early  in  the  curriculum  as  practicable. 

Our  hygienic  conditions  in  and  about  the  college  buildings  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  health  of  the  students  and  teachers  has  been  uniformly  good. 
No  cases  of  illness  have  occurred  on  the  premises  during  the  present  college 
year.  The  exercise  the  students  get  on  the  College  Farm  and  in  the  shops  of 
the  mechanical  department  goes  far  towards  supplying  the  need  of  a  gym- 
nasium. Still,  much  of  the  time  during  the  winter  a  gymnasium  would  be 
of  great  utility  to  both  student  and  teacher.  For  several  months  no  out-of- 
door  work  is  performed,  and  the  students  need  a  systematic  physical  training 
under  a  competent  teacher. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

OLIVER  C    WIGOIX, 

Professor  of  Biology. 

BOTAXV  AND  IIOKTICULTUKE. 

To  the  President : — 

Since  my  last  report  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  facilities  for 
laboratory  instruction  in  botany  and  for  tield  instruction  in  horticulture. 
These  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  both  the  students  and  the  instructor. 
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BOTANY. 

A  more  suitable  room  has  been  assigned  for  the  botanical  exercises  and  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  tables  and  cases.  Twelve  compound  microscopes^ 
two  demonstration  microscopes,  one  laboratory  microtome,  four  hand  micro- 
tomes, four  Abbe  camera  lucidas,  four  stage  micrometers,  four  ocular  micro- 
meters and  a  Leitz's  micro-photographing  apparatus  have  been  imported  from 
Germany  and  placed  in  use,  and  suitable  reagent  cases,  dissecting  instruments, 
etc.,  have  been  provided.  Several  valuable  books  of  reference  treating  of 
systematic  botany,  botanical  histology  and  micro-chemistry  have  been  placed 
in  the  library  and  a  small  number  of  plants  have  been  added  to  the  College 
herbarium,  which  Is  yet  too  small. 

Only  slight  changes  of  minor  importance  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
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Study,  which  was  explahied  somewhat  in  detail  iu  a  previous  communicatioD. 
Our  laboratory  is  equipped  with  well  selected  apparatus  amounting  in  value 
to  nine  hundred  dollars. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A  portion  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  previously  used  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  set  apart,  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  as 
the  College  garden,  and  the  care  of  it  is  transferred  to  this  department.  There 
is  now  growing  in  this  garden  an  orchard  of  295  fruit  and  nut  trees,  with  the 
kinds  as  follows:  120  apple  trees,  160  pear  trees,  58  plum  trees,  20  cherry 
trees,  9  peach  trees,  2  apricot,  1  nectarine,  1  crimson-leaf  prune,  1  Prunus 
Simonii,  1  persimmon,  1  quince,  2  soft-shelled  almond,  2  hard-shelled  almond,  2 
Russian  almond,  4  filbert,  3  English  walnut,  2  pecan-nut,  3  Japanese  chestnut, 
1  Spanish  chestnut,  1  Hathaway*s  chestnut  and  1  black  walnut.  These  trees 
are  in  a  vigorous,  growing  condition  and  vary  in  heiglit  from  about  seven  to 
fifteen  feet.  There  is  also  in  this  garden  a  vineyard  of  500  vines  which  pro- 
duced during  the  past  year  100  pounds  of  grapes.  The  varieties  are  the  Wor- 
den.  Concord,  Moore's  Early  and  Delaware. 

There  are  plantations  of  tlie  smaller  fruits  as  follows: — I  acre  of  raspberries 
(red,  yellow  and  black),  i  «t-*i*e  of  blackberries,  i  acre  of  strawberries,  70  cur- 
rant bushes,  20  gooseberry  bushes  and  25  Juneberry  bushes. 

The  product  of  the  garden  during  the  season  of  1893  has  been  34J  bushels  of 
strawberries,  443  boxes  of  raspberries,  130  boxes  of  blackberries,  1000  pounds 
of  grapes,  319  heads  of  lettuce,  224  bunches  of  radishes,  50  bunches  of  beets,  36 
bunches  of  onions,  22  bunches  of  celery,  144  ears  of  sweet  corn,  2  barrels  of 
apples,  3i  bushels  of  peas,  1  bushel  of  beans,  100  cucumbers,  10  bushels  of 
beets,  5  bushels  of  turnips,  10  bushels  of  onions,  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  4^ 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  250  cabbage  plants  and  100  tomato  plants.  This  produce 
has  mainly  been  used  in  the  Boarding  Dei>artment  of  the  College,  the  remain- 
der being  readily  sold  on  the  grounds  at  fair  market  prices. 

In  the  ornamental  grounds  about  the  buildings  and  along  the  avenues  there 
have  been  planted  during  the  year  228  shade  trees  of  the  following  kinds: — 
119  Norway  and  sj*camore  maple.  40  Norway  pine,  12  hemlock,  11  European 
larch,  5  white  pine,  5  Siberian  aibor-vitjc,  3  Ketinospora  pluniosa,  2  dwarf 
pine,  1  Chilian  pine,  1  api)le.  1  European  alder,  1  white  oak,  1  tulip  tree,  1 
Canada  red-bud,  1  pecan-nut,  1  English  walnut,  1  black  walnut,  1  weeping 
willow  and  25  ornamental  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  In  addition  to  this  the 
lawns  have  been  kept  in  order  under  my  supervision,  and,  in  part,  the  walks 
and  drives.    These  operations  have  been  enumerated  thus  fully  in  order  to 
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show  the  opportunities  that  ai-e  now  ofTered  for  actual  practical  experience  ia 
horticulture  in  connection  witli  the  lecture-room  exercises. 

Kesp(H:tfu]Iy  submitted, 

L.  F.  KIXNEY, 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Jlorticxilture. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

-Bofa/iy— Structural  l^otany,  Gray;  Physiological  Botany,  Goodale;  Manual* 
of  Botany,  Gray;  BotanUt  and  Florist,  Wood;  Botany,  Advanced  Course^ 
Bessey. 

HorticHUnre—'\!\\e  American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures on  Market  Gardening,  Forestry  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

AGKIGULTUKE. 
To  the  President: 

m 

The  change  in  the  course  of  study  made  necessary  b}-  the  advancement 
from  School  to  College  organization,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  course  one 
year  has  required  some  temporary  changes  in  the  agricultural  instruction  for 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  but  the  present  arrangement  of  topics  will  be 
followed  with  future  dasse?,  subject  always  to  (Change  when  an  improvement 
can  be  made. 

The  term  Atjrvulture  is  broad  and  comprehensive — including  many  of  the 
sciences  set  apart  as  separate  divisions  in  an  agricultural  college,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  taught  '*in  their  relation  to  agriculture."  Tlie  work  of  this 
division  is  intended  to  cover  ground  both  i>ractlcal  and  theoretical  in  agricul- 
tural knowledge — not  included  in  other  divisions — and  to  further  impress  upon 
the  student  the  application  of  sclentitic  principles  to  agriculture.  The  course 
for  tiie  first  year  is  the  $:ame  for  both  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  students 
and  aims  to  begin  with  such  subjt?cts  as  may  be  somewhat  familiar  to  him  and 
about  which  he  has  some  elementary  knowledge.  The  soil  might  quite  pro- 
))erly  be  considered  the  correct  starting-point  for  an  agricultural  course,  but 
to  study  the  soil  intelligently  requires  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  aud 
should  properly  come  at  -such  a  time  in  the  course  as  to  follow  at  least  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  tliat  bru'itrh.  'i'he  same  U  true  of  the  u«e  of  fertilizers 
and  the  growth  of  plants,  cxcrpi  that  a  knowledge  of  botany  is  essential  in  the 
latter. 

One  afternoon  in  each  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  farm  buildings,  tlieir  location  and  coiivenieine  of  arrangement  ; 
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farm  miiehioery.  its  use  aud  care;  a  discussion  of  fi^eneral  and  special  farming 
with  the  arrangements  of  farm  buildings  aud  fields  for  the  various  kinds  of 
farming,  including  the  subject  of  fences  and  fencing.  The  third  term  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  laud  drainage. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Sophomore  year  is  assigned  to  the  stud}'  of  the  breeds 
of  live  stock, — horses,  cnttle,  sheep  and  swine,--with  practice  in  tracing  pedi- 
grees from  herd  records,  and  the  use  of  score  cards  in  judging  animals.  This 
subject  has  been  very  acceptably  taught  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Towar,  Assistant  Agri- 
culturist. Lectures  on  farm  crops— planting,  cultivation  and  harvesting,  are 
also  included  in  the  second  year's  work.  Two  terms  of  the  Junior  year  are 
given  to  the  study  of  soils,  manures  and  fertilizers.  This  includes  the  relation 
of  water,  heat,  Hglit  and  air  to  the  soil  as  aflecting  plant  growth  and  crop 
cultivation. 

Some  time  is  given  to  the  careful  study  of  the  manures  made  upon  the  farm ; 
their  value  and  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  handling  them  to  prevent  loss. 
Chemical  aud  artificial  fertilizers  as  plant  foods  and  as  chemical  agents  In 
rendering  inert  material  in  the  soil  available  to  plants,  receive  the  considera- 
tion due  them.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  learn  what  the  soil  requires  and 
how  to  compound  the  materials  to  supply  the  elements  found  lacking. 

Senior  year  agriculture  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  breeding  and 
stock  feeding.  The  latter  includes  the  compounding  of  feeding  rations  for 
specific  purposes  in  the  feeding  of  various  classes  of  animals  and  practice  in 
the  selection  of  such  waste  products  used  for  feeding  as  will  balance  the  coarse 
fodders  grown  on  the  farm  to  make  a  cheap  and  complete  food  to  produce  the 
most  satisfactory*  results. 

The  farm,  fields  and  work  of  the  Experiment  Station  are  at  all  times  available 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  students  are  not  reijuired  to  devote  their 
time  to  manual  labor  in  the  common  operations  of  the  farm  with  which  they 
are  already  familiar.  Skill  in  manual  labor  is  the  result  of  practice,  and  once 
the  knowledge  of  and  the  reason  for  any  certain  farm  operation  is  acquired  by 
the  student,  it  is  hardly  w  ise  for  him  to  spend  the  time  and  opportunities  of  a 
college  course  in  the  acquiring  of  mere  manual  dexterity  in  farm  operations. 
He  can  easilv  do  that  elsewhere.  His  time  here  can  be  used  to  better  advan- 
tage. 

For  the  successful  management  of  the  faru),  a  modern  barn  with  root  cellars 
and  silo  and  fa<!ilities  for  the  keeping  of  a  dairy,  sheei)  and  other  farm  stock 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Aside  from  its  value  to  the  farm  it  would  be  of  great 
service  in  many  ways  to  the  instructor  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  text-books  suitable  for  class  use  have  not  yet  reached  the  state 
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of  perfection  found  in  those  of  other  Hncf^  of  study,  and  tiie  labor  of  teacli- 
ing  is  augmented  •  by  the  neeessit}*  of  lectures  and  the  more  frequent  use 
of  reference  books.  The  Kxperhnent  Station  libraries  are  vahiable  for  tlds 
purpose.  Collections  of  chemicals  and  fertilizhig  materials,  grains,  various 
commercial  foods  and  bj'-products  are  used  for  the  i)urpose  of  illustration  and 
instruction. 

The  text-books  u«ed  lluis  far  are  as  fullows:  Draining?  for  Profit  and  Health, 
Waring;  Horses,  Cattle,  Slieep  and  Swine,  Curtis;  Agriculture,  Storer; 
Stock  Breeding,  Miles;  Feeding  Animals,  Stewart. 

Kcspectfully  submitted, 

ClIAS.  O.  FLAGG, 

rrofcsaor  i\f  AfjricnlUirf.. 

KNGLISH. 
To  tht'  President  ;— 

The  study  of  English  extends  through  the  four  years  of  the  course  and  is 
progressive  in  its  character.     It  comprises  composition,  rhetoric  and  literature. 

In  the  Freshman  year  there  is  a  review  of  elementary  English.  An  effort  is 
made  to  develop  a  correct  literary  taste  in  the  students,  by  reading  in  class  of 
the  representative  works  of  famous  authors,  usuall}"^  American.  The  past 
term,  this  instruction  has  been  given  most  satisfactorily  by  Miss  Williams,  the 
assistant  in  English. 

In  tlie  Sophomore  year,  tlie  study  of  American  literature  is  continued,  and 
the  principles  (»f  rhetoric  are  taught.  Written  work  more  advanced  than 
during  tiie  first  year  is  also  required. 

General  English  literature  is  studied  during  the  second  and  third  terms  of 
the  Junior  year.  While  the  subject  is  presented  as  a  whole,  special  promi- 
nence is  given  to  certain  epochs  and  authors;  and  a  writer  is  considered  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  his  individual  genius,  but  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  liis  times.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  careful  reading  of  selections  from 
eminent  authors;  and  whenever  it  is  jiossible,  entire  works  are  chosen.  Exer- 
cises in  composition  will  be  a  feature  of  this  work. 

In  the  Senior  year,  electives  in  English  literature  are  ofTered,  the  plan  being 
to  sui)plement  the  njore  general  courses  of  the  Junior  year  by  a  detailed  study 
of  special  authors.  Essay  writing  and  declamation  are  required  of  the  whole 
class. 

The  books  purchaseti  for  the  library  during  the  past  year  have  added  much 
to  the  students*  interest  in  literature. 
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HISTORY. 

This  subject  is  so  vast  that  it  deniands  much  more  lime  than  is  at  present 
allotted  to  it  during  the  Freshman  year.  As  it  is  now  studied,  a  careful  review 
of  Ameiican  history  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  general  history.  But  elect! ves 
will  be  offered  as  the  elasticit}'  of  the  curriculum  shall  permit.  The  method 
is  largely  topical.  As  in  the  case  of  literature,  the  books  added  to  the  library 
during  tlie  year  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  department;  more, 
however,  are  needed.    Miss  Williams  at  present  has  charge  of  this  work. 

FRENCH. 

As  the  course  is  now  arranged,  French  is  studied  only  during  the  second 
year;  but  in  the  future,  it  will  probably  be  made  elective  for  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  A  student  would  thus  gain  a  greater  proficiency  in  the  language  and 
his  acquirements  prove  of  more  practical  value  tlian  is  at  present  possible. 
During  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  work  in  grammar  and  composition,  short 
stories  and  poems,  also  a  play, — '^La  Poudre  aux  Veux" — has  been  read. 

GER3IAN. 

German  is  recjuired  of  all  students  during  the  Junior  year.  The  course  for 
beginners  consists  of  grammar,  composition,  dictation,  conversation  and  the 
i-eading  of  easy  stories  and  poems.  During  the  Senior  year,  German  is  for 
the  most  part  elective;  and  the  work  offered  for  the  winter  term  of  1804  will 
be  the  critical  reading  of  Schiller's  *'  Wilhelm  TelP'  and  an  outline  study  of 
German  literature.  This  past  term  an  advanced  division  has  read  with  ease 
and  pleasure  "Der  Fluch  der  Schoenheit  (Riehl)  and  *'  Die  Ilarzreise"'  (Heine). 
The  course  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  will  always  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  classes.  The  aim  will  be  to  teach  the  student  to  speak  and  write 
simple  German,  to  read  tlie  language  of  science,  and  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  German  literature. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

Exercises  in  English Strang. 

Lessons  in  English Lockwood. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric Williams. 

Rhetorical  Analysis Genung. 

Practical  Rhetoric Genung. 

American  History Montgomery. 

General  History Myers. 

Familiar  Talks  on  English  Literature Richardson. 

Many  texts  of  authors  from  Chaucer  to  Longfellow. 
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Complete  French  Course Chardenal. 

French  Reader Super. 

French  Grammar Edgren. 

La  Poudre  aux  Veux. Labiche  &  Martin. 

Elementary  German Otis. 

German  Reader Brandt. 

Die  Harzreise Hehio. 

Der  Fluch  der  Schoonheit RiehL 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

As  before  mentioned,  Miss  Helme  has  conducted  this  depart- 
ment in  an  able  manner.  She  has  added  much  to  the  facilities 
for  instruction,  procurint^*  a  number  of  casts  and  models  to  be 
used  both  in  modeling  and  drawing.  The  studio,  a  room  50  x  80 
feet,  is  furnished  with  three  skylights  and  a  large  glass  door  on 
the  north.  The  room  is  to  be  fitted  with  cases  and  racks  for  the 
individual  material  of  the  pupils. 

^During  the  Fall  term  the  Sophomores  have  had  drawing  and 
modeling.  There  has  been  an  advanced  class  of  Senioi's  working 
in  charcoal  and  pastel,  and  a  sketch  class,  open  to  any  students 
who  desired  to  join  it,  has  spent  an  hour  each  week  sketching 
from  life. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

All  students  of  the  college  receive  instruction  in  mechanical 
work.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  course  of  study,  all  of 
the  students  in  the  Freshman  class  work  together  in  the  carpenter 
shop  six  hours  each  week  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Wood-working  is  continued  in  the  Sophomore  year  for  an 
additional  term.  In  the  second  term  the  students  in  agriculture 
proceed  to  advanced  wood-work,  while  the  students  of  the 
mechanical  course  take  up  forging.  The  agricultural  students 
begin  forging  in  the  winter  term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  devote 
three  hours  a  week  to  it  for  two  terms.  Information  as  to  the 
detailed  arrangement  of  both  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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course  of  study.  The  character  of  the  work  in  the  shop  is  care- 
fully chosen  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
pupil.  Thus  the  agricultural  students  are  given  a  thorough 
course  in  wood-working,  which  among  other  things  includes  the 
drawing,  planning  and  erection  of  some  small  building. 

The  forging  is  especially  valuable  to  the  same  class  of  students, 
and  they  are  therefore  practised  upon  such  work  at  the  anvil  as  is 
commonly  found  about  the  farm.  On  the  other  hand  the  me- 
chanical students  are  not  carried  so  far  in  wood- working,  but 
spend  more  time  at  forging,  and  then  go  on  to  the  working  of 
iron  with  file  and  chisel,  and  in  the  machine  shop.  Pattern 
making,  molding  and  casting,  and  machine  work  in  iron  are 
vitally  essential  to  a  mechanic,  but  they  are  of  much  less  value  to 
one  who  is  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  course  of  work  done  in  each  branch  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  A  series  of  graded 
exercises  is  laid  out  and  the  student  is  required  to  complete  each 
piece  in  its  order  before  passing  on  to  the  next. 

The  instructor  performs  the  simpler  exercises  before  the  assem- 
bled class,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  proper  methods  of 
using  the  various  tools.  The  student  then  works  out  the  lesson 
alone,  receiving  individual  instruction  if  he  needs  it. 

All  work  is  done  from  working  drawings  and  blue  prints,  with 
frequent  reference  to  detailed  sketches  on  the  blackboard. 

W(M)D-\V()I{K. 

To  the  President: 

I  herewith  present  the  following  report:  The  carpenter  shop  is  equipped 
with  twenty  benches  and  twenty  sets  of  tools;  each  set  consisting  of  three 
planes,  one  saw,  one  hammer,  one  hatchet,  one  try  square,  one  bevel,  one 
compass,  one  rule,  one  bit-stock,  one  brad-awl,  one  screw-driver,  two  guages, 
doable  and  single,  one  drawing-knife  and  one  spoke-shave.  There  is  also  a 
general  tool  room  in  which  are  special  tools.  These  tools  are  loaned  to  the 
fitudents  by  means  of  a  check  system  under  the  supervision  of  my  assistant, 
Mr.  I^ne. 
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The  course  In  the  carpenter  shop  is  a  series  of  exercises  in  planing,  mortis- 
ing and  fitting.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  care  and  sharpening  of  tooU, 
which  is  illustrated  bj'  blue  prints.  The  student  works  entirely  from  draw- 
ings or  sketches. 

In  the  wood-turning  room  we  have  six  wood-turning  lathes;  six  sets  wood- 
turning  tools;  one  jig-saw;  one  boring  machine,  one  four-side  planer  and  one 
iron  framed  splitting  and  cutting  oft' saw  combined. 

After  completing  the  course  in  the  carpenter  shop  tlie  student  passes  to  the 
turning  room,  where  he  must  first  complete  a  set  of  graded  exercises  Ijefore 
he  can  attempt  the  more  difticult  ornamental  forms.  There  is  also  a  course  of 
machine  sawing  on  circular  and  scroll  saws.  During  the  time  tlie  Sophomore 
class  are  at  work  with  the  machinery  the  students  are  in  turn  assigned  to  the 
care  and  management  of  the  shop  and  boiler. 

The  class  in  wood-carving,  of  sixteen  young  women,  is  doing  good  work. 
They  have  made  during  tlie  year  book-cases,  hand  mirrors,  looking-gl.iss 
frames,  picture  frames,  chairs,  paper  knives,  crickets,  etc. 

During  the  year  a  complete  set  of  steam  and  gas  pipe  tools  has  been  added 
to  our  outfit,  and  all  repairs  and  new  piping  are  now  done  by  our  students. 

Besides  attending  to  all  necessary  repairing  this  department  has  made  stalls 
in  the  barn,  one  eight-panelled  shed  door  8x14  feet,  whitewood  microscope 
tables,  one  dining-table,  three  oak  writing-tables,  two  large  oak  book-cases, 
one  microscope  case,  whipple-trees,  fifty  storm  windows,  and  dark  room  for 

« 

Experiment  Station,  and  piped  the  same  for  gas  and  water.  We  have  also 
covered  the  windmill  tower,  have  set  up  a  Rider  engine  and  connected  it  with 
the  tank  and  well,  and  have  rebuilt  a  corn  crib,  12  x  14  feet. 

Last  summer  some  of  our  students  worked  at  the  mechanical  building,  lay- 
floors,  putting  in  windows,  piping  for  water,  moving  and  resetting  madiinery 
and  hanging  shafting.  They  also  fitted  up  an  art  studio  and  a  dissecting- 
room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  C.  RODMAN, 

Instructor  in  Wood-Work. 

FORGE  WORK. 

Instruction  in  forging  was  begun  May  1st,  1803.  A  building  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department  and  six  forges  and  anvils  with  the  correspond- 
ing necessar}'  tools  were  provided.  As  occasion  requires  we  can  increase  the 
number  of  forges  to  about  twentj',  the  greatest  number  that  our  present  build- 
ing will  accommodate. 


i 
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Two  classes  have  already  received  instruction  in  the  forge  shop.  The  Senior 
mechanical  students  have  been  given  thi*ec  hours  a  week,  and  the  work  done 
has  been  very  satisfactory.  This  class  has  finished  the  short  time  that  was 
allotted  them  for  for&ring,  and  the  students  are  now  working  in  the  mnchine 
shop. 

Tlie  Junior  mechanical  students  have  spent  one  afternoon  each  week  in  the 
forge  shop  and  are  now  producing  some  creditable  work. 

The  simple  operations  of  drawing,  bending  and  shaping  wrought  iron  are 
mastered  in  a  few  Interesting  exercises.  This  is  followed  by  exercises  which 
require  welding,  and  by  others  in  which  hardening  and  tempering  are  neces- 
sary for  the  completeness  of  the  piece.  Some  of  tlie  articles  made  are  as 
follows :  staples,  door  hooks,  hitch  rings,  meat  hooks,  log  chains  cliain  hooks, 
door  hinges,  whippletree  irons,  chisels  and  punches. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  forge  work  is  the  repairing  tliat  comes  in  from 
the  College  and  the  farm. 

Our  students  have  repaired  log  chains  and  plow  chains,  have  repointed  crow 
bars,  stone  picks  and  drills.  In  fact  the  iron  work  about  the  various  depart- 
ments is  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

Students  have  been  allowed  to  bring  in  for  repair  jobs  of  their  own  and  are 
given  help  and  encouragement  to  put  the  articles  in  good  repair  again.  The 
agricultural  students  have  not  yet  been  at  work  in  the  forge  sho]),  but  a  special 
course  will  be  laid  out  for  them  which  will  be  still  more  practical,  if  possible, 
than  the  mechanical  course. 

CHIPPING   AND  FILING. 

A  short  course  in  tlie  working  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  at  the  bench  is  given 
to  all  students  of  the  mechanical  course.  Small  castings  are  rougli-finished 
with  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  and  are  then  smoothed,  trued  and  fitted  by 
means  of  variously  assorted  files.  This  course  is  completed  by  the  making 
of  several  small  tools  from  sheet  steel.  Calipers,  dividers  and  scribers  are 
made  for  frequent  use  in  the  macliine  shop. 

During  the  past  summer  a  machine  shop  and  wood-turning  room  wjis 
fitted  up  in  the  Mechanical  Building,  situated  in  tlie  northeast  corner  of  the 
College  grounds.  All  the  machinery  was  taken  from  the  College  Hall  base- 
ment and  moved  to  its  new  location. 

The  accommodations  for  tliese  two  lines  of  work  are  thus  somewhat  en- 
larged, and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present.  The  machine  shop  is  newly 
equipped  with  machinery  of  the  latest  and  best  designs.  The  list  of  machinery 
now  includes  a  22x22  in.  x  5  ft.  plane,  one  14  in.  engine  lathe,  three  11  in. 
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engine  lathes,  a  13  in.  sensitive  drill  and  shaper.  The  Seniors  of  the  luechani- 
cal  course  began  work  In  the  machine  shop  Xov.  15,  1803.  Any  report  of 
their  progress  for  so  shoit  a  time  is  hardly  possible. 

Ilie  general  outline  of  the  course  now  being  given  is  as  follows:  Straight 
turning,  taper  turning,  cutting  threads,  making  bolts  and  nut^,  eccentric, 
crank  disc  face  plate,  tool  post,  plum  bob,  arbors,  and  hand  turning  in  iron. 
The  planing  consists  of  a  series  c.f  exercises  in  plane  surface,  angular  and 
groove  or  slot  planing. 

Advanced  work  of  a  practical  nature  is  in  projection  for  the  near  future. 

lliis  will  be  the  building  of  wood-turning  lathes  for  our  own  shop,  and  the 

construction  of  an  engine,  dynamos  and  motors  for  the  department  of  elec- 

ti-icity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  DRAKE, 

Prof,  of  Media nkal  Engineeruig  and  Phi/sics, 

MECnAXICAi.  DRAWING. 
To  the  President: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Drawing  during  the  past  year.  The  mechanical  and 
agricultural  men  composing  the  Sophomore  class  began  mechanical  drawing 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term.  The  following  subjects  were 
studied :  Exercise  for  drawing  pen ;  exercise  for  compasses,  study  of  bolts, 
nuts  and  screw  threads;  lettering,  plans,  elevations  and  details  of  a  barn. 
The  spring  term,  instruction  in  drawing  was  given  only  to  the  Sophouiore  and 
Junior  mechanical  students. 

The  Juniors  solved  practical  i)r(>l)lcms  in  descriptive  drawing  the  ttrst  half 
of  the  term  and  finished  the  course  with  perspt'ctive  work. 

The  Sophomores  constructed  the  intersections  and  developments  of  solids, 
made  tracings  and  blue  prints,  and  ))ut  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  machine 
sketching  and  drawing.  The  models  used  were  an  iron  vice,  anvil,  mltre-box, 
door-hanger,  monkey  wrench  and  saw  clamp.  The  architectural  class  made 
the  drawings  of  the  elevations,  plans  and  details  of  several  buildings.  The 
Junior  mechanical  men  had  descriptive  geometry  during  the  fall  term.  The 
problems  were  drawn  and  solved  with  Instruments  on  paper. 

I  have  also  had  charge  of  the  work  In  :?urveylng.  The  spring  term  the 
class  worked  six  hours  in  the  field  and  one  in  the  class-room  each  week. 
Several  fields  were  surveyed,  plotted,  and  the  areas  computed. 

The  road  construction  class  levelled  and  established  the  grades  for  two 
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road9,  laid  out  curves  and  estimated  areas.    Considerable  outside  reading  was 
done  on  different  mctliods  of  road  construction,  strength  of  materials   and 
bridges.* 
The  department  has  an  equipment  valued  at  S800. 

Kospectfully  Pubmitted, 

FKEDEinCK  A.  LANE. 
Instrurtnr  in  Stircri^iHff  nnit  MfchauirnJ  Drainufj. 

MATHEMATICS. 

To  the  Prpsid^nt : 

Worlv  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Mathematical  Department  according  to  the 
lines  laid  down  a  year  ago,  but  each  succeeding  year  emphasizes  more  strongly 
than  before  tlie  fact  that  the  ground  which  must  be  gone  over  bj'  students 
wi«liing  to  take  a  degree  cannot  be  covered  with  perfect  satisfaction  until  it 
becomes  possible  for  us  to  require  for  entrance,  elementary  algebra,  at  least  to 
quadratics.  This  would  free  the  last  two  terms  of  the  freshman  year  for  more 
atlvanced  work,  and  would  greatly  relieve  the  pr^^ssure  throughout  tlie  entire 
course. 

No  radical  changes  in  courses  or  text  books  liave  been  made  since  tlie  last 
report. 

In  September  of  the  present  year  Professor  Drake  took  charge  of  the  entire 
work  in  Pliysics,  a  change  whicli  was  necessitated  by  the  greatly  increased 
requirements  made  upon  the  department  at  the  time  of  our  incorporation  Jis  a 
college.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lane  took  in  addition  to  the  surveying  and 
descriptive  geometry,  the  work  in  freshman  algebra,  and  has  t'arriJHi  it  on 
witli  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  winter  term  of  the  present  year  a  short  course  in  general  u^tronomy 
will  be  offered  to  members  of  the  Senior  class,  in  which  it  i^  the  intention  to 
emphasize  the  fundamental  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  and  to  make  the 
class  familiar  with  tlie  general  characteristics  of  the  various  members  of  our 
own  solar  sj'steni  by  the  aid  of  copious  stereoscopic  views. 

The  work  done  by  the  students  during  the  year  just  i)ast  ha*  been,  a*?  a 
whole,  very  satisfactory,  its  quality  having  shown  a  distinct  improvement 
over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Respectfully  subniitt«*d, 

A.  BOSWOKTIL 

Professor  of  Mnthnimtit'S, 


*Tbe  Mechanical  Department  Acknowledges  thi'  receipt  of  a  hand  iron  drill,  donated  by  C.  H. 
Armntrong  &  Son,  of  Waketleld. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

Academic  Alffcbi-a Wells. 

Plane  Geometry Wells. 

Solid  Geometry Wells. 

Trigonometry Went  worth. 

Analytic  Geometry  Hardy. 

Elements  of  Calculus Taylor. 

General  Astronomy Young. 

PlIYSlt'S. 
To  the  President: 

The  department  of  Physios  is  now  located  in  the  basoniont  of  College  Hall. 
The  wood-turning  room  made  vacant  in  the  summer  has  been  provided  with 
benches  and  tables  suitable  for  work  in  physics.  The  room  is  also  furnished 
with  a  solar  lantern  which  may  be  used  for  experiments  in  light  or  as  a  magic 
lantern  for  illustrated  lectures. 

The  instruction  is  given  as  set  forth  in  the  course  of  study.  The  Sopho- 
more cjass  during  the  term  just  completed  has  nearly  tinished  the  subjects  of 
elementary  mechanics  and  sound.  Electricity  will  be  thoroughly  studied  in 
the  winter  term  and  the  third  term  will  be  devoted  to  heat  and  light.  The 
Juniors  have  been  given  a  special  or  advanced  course  in  electricity.  The 
general  plan  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  electricity  in 
its  modern  practical  applications. 

Thompson's  Electricity  and  Magnetism  was  used  as  a  text-book,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  lectures  given  b}'  the  instructor. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  Types  of  dynamo  machines,  armatures, 
winding  and  Held  magnets,  arc  lighting,  incandescent  lighting,  engines  for 
electrical  machinery,  electric  lamps,  electric  motors,  electric  railways,  plating, 
electric  furnaces,  storage  batteries,  telegraph,  telephone,  electricity  as  applied 
to  domestic  uses.  All  students  spend  hours  each  week  in  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigating for  themselves  the  principles  taught  in  the  class-room. 

STKENGTII  OF  MATERIALS   AND  MECHANISM. 

Strength  of  Materials  and  Mechanism  are  taken  up  bj'  the  Juniors  in  the 
spring  term.  Anderson's  "Strength  of  Materials"  was  the  text-book  used 
for  the  study. 

As  no  satisfactory  text-book  on  Mechanism  could  be  found  the  instructor 
was  forced  to  give  the  matter  in  the  form  of  notes.  The  notes  were  duplicated 
by  means  of  the  hektograph  and  each  i)upil  received  a  copy. 
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APPLIED  3IECHAMCS. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  stadeiits  of  tlie  mei^hanicHl  course  take  up  the  study 

of  applied  luechnnics.    As  the  present  class  did  not  have  a  sufUcient  knowledge 

of  integral  calculus,  Rankin's  '*  Mechanics ''  was  exchanged,  for  the  time,  for 

Merriman's  ''Mechanics  of  Materials."    The  subject  matter  studied  includes 

the  Investigation  of  the  strength  of  simple  and  continuous  beams  and  girders, 

strength  of  rods,  pipes,  cylinders,  shafting,  riveted  joints  and  columns.    In  tlie 

third  term  the  Seniors  will  make  a  study  of  tiie  principles  of  steam  and  tlie 

steam  engine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WIIJJAM  E.  DRAKE, 

]*rof4'itsor  of  MechaniraJ  EwjineerUnj  nnd  Physics. 

THE  COURSES   OF  STUDY. 

The  object  of  our  courses  of  study  is  the  fitting  of  meu  for  agri- 
cultural and  mecliaiiical  pui-suits  in  life,  whether  they  be  wholly 
practical,  theoretical,  or  the  happy  combination  of  practice  and 
theory. 

The  regular  course  is  intended  to  accommodate  students  who 

pass  our  entrance  examination  with  a  high  standing,  who  have 

had  two  or  more  years  of  higli  school  work,  and  who  are  able  to 

take  the  whole  course  in  agriculture  or  mechanics,  or  studies  and 

training  in  both  courses,  and  who  after  four  yeai^s  of  high  standing 

are  to  become  applicants  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

There  is  another  class  of  earnest  students  who   have   not  had 

sufficient  preparation  to  take  the  full  course  in  four  years,  and 

who    may   be   able  to   take   the   degree    with   five   years   work. 

We  have  young  women  applicants  for  the  degree  who  wish  to 

substitute  for  the  practical  and  theoretical   work  in  agriculture 

and  mechanics  an  equivalent  amount  of  study  and  training  in  art, 

science,  English,  French.  German,  Latin,  or  history  and  political 

economy.     We  have  also  a  large  number  of  earnest  students  for 

special  work  in  agriculture  or  mechanics.    They  are  often  poorly 

prepared,  and  take  much  more  practical  work  than  those  studying 

for  a  degree.    No  student  is  allowed  to  take  shop  work  alone. 

He  must  choose  one  or  two  of  the  branches  taugrht  and  maintain 
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a  fair  standing  in  them.  By  our  system  of  electives  these  students 
may  take  advanced  courses  in  those  studies  for  which  they  seem 
especially  fitted  and  which  are  calculated  to  be  of  especial  value 
in  the  vocation  they  have  chosen. 

One  thing  is  sadly  needed  in  our  course  of  instruction  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  above-mentioned  pui>iLs,  namely,  a  course 
in  elective  Latin,  extending  through  the  first  three  years.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  course,  beginning  with  Septem- 
ber of  the  i)resent  year.  There  are  many  well-trained  pupils  who 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  our  excellent  shops,  and  horticultural 
and  agricultural  instruction,  but  whose  parents  do  not  wish  theiu 
to  drop  their  Latin ;  it  being  believed  by  many  that  one  or  two 
years  of  Latin  helps  more  towards  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  our  own  language  than  the  same  study 
could  possibly  do  applied  directly  to  English.  And  the  invaluable 
aid  towards  understanding  the  scientific  terms  used  in  every 
branch  of  science  taught  during  each  term  could  not  be  estimated. 
It  would  do  away  with  the  hard  work  necessary  to  acquire  the 
terminology  of  every  new  science. 

WINTER  COURSE   IN   AGRICrLTURE  AND   MErHANICS. 

That  the  college  may  become  as  useful  as  possible  to  those  in 
the  State  who  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  all,  or  in  a  portion 
of  the  subjects  taught,  the  Board  of  Managers  have  considered  it 
wise  to  open  a  short  course  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanics.  Per- 
sons taking  this  course  may  have  special  instruction  in  veterinary 
science,  agriculture,  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  dairying  (includ- 
ing milk,  butter  and  cheese  analysis),  carpentering,  wood  carving, 
iron  work,  and  be  permitted  to  take  any  recitation  or  lecture 
given  to  the  regular  classes,  and  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to 
time  and  need  of  the  individual.  The  course  of  study  for  such  as 
take  this  special  course  will  be  decided  during  the  first  week  of 
the  term,  and  no  change  in  this  course  will  be  allowed  during  the 
term  unless  by  consent  of  the  faculty. 
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Applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  must  present  a 
certificate  of  g'ood  moral  character  from  their  teacher  or  pastor, 
and  show  that  they  have  had  sufficient  schooling  to  profit  by  the 
course  laid  out  by  the  faculty. 

This  short  coui*se  will  continue  durin<2r  the  winter  term,  from 
Janujii-v  4  to  March  29. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


OP  THE 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Agricaltare  and  MecbaDic  Arts. 


Freshman  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Algebra 5  hours. 

English 5      •• 

Physical  Gcogrnphy 3 

History 2      " 

Latin  (elective) 3      *• 

Afternoon, 

'  Agriculture 2  hours. 

♦Military  Drill 1      " 

Bench  Work  in  Wood 6      " 

Stiturday, 

Military  Tactics  1  hour. 

Inspection   .1 

*  Military  Drill 1      " 

sp:cond  term. 

Algebra 5  Ixours. 

English 5      " 

Physiology 3 

Latin  (ele(?tive) 3 

History 2 


Freshman  Year. 
Afternoon. 

Bo()kkee]>ing      and       Business 

Law 5  hours. 

Wood  Work 6      " 

Saturdtiy,  fmme  os  First  Term. 

THIRD  TERM. 

,   Algebra  and  Logarithms. .   . .  3  hours. 

'   English 4 

'   Geoinet  ry 4 

Physiology 2 

!   History 2 

Latin  (elective) 3 

Afternoon. 

I   Free -Hand  Dra>ving 4  hours. 

I   ^  Agriculture 4 

Sdturdai/,  same  as  First  Term. 


it 


<4 


t  ( 


<i 


1  Farm  Management,  BuildingB,  Fencea,  and  Tools. 

s  Military  instruction  will  be  giren  on  the  appointment  of  an  officer  by  the  War  Department  to 
our  college. 
3  Drainage. 
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Agricultural  Course.    Sophomore  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Geometry 5    hours. 

"Agriculture 3 

Pbysics 3 

Enirlish     2 

»3IcKlern  Lanjruage 3 

Lilt  in  (elective)  3 

Afternoon. 

MoilelinfT 2i  hours. 

Free-Haiid  Di awing 2        " 

^  Practical  Agriculture 2        " 

Physical  Laboratory.   2 

Wornl  Turning 3        " 

Saturd'ty.  same  as  Frtmhnuia  Year. 


hours. 


•  < 


« ( 


•  ( 


SECOND  TERM. 

Trigonomel  ry 3 

Botany   4 

English 2 

Physics 3 

Mixlcrn  Language 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 

Afternoon. 

Mechanical  Drawing 2    hours. 

Constructions 2A 

Wood  Turning 3 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Satardiiy^  same  as  First  Ttrm. 
rniRU  TERM. 

Surveying 1    hour. 

Physics 3    hours. 

Botany 5 

Modern  Language    3        *' 

Chemistry  (Inorganic) 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 

Afternoon. 

Physical  Laboratory 2    hours. 

Practical  Surveying 0 

Experimental  Chemistry 2       *• 

Saturday,  same  as  First  Term. 


Mechanical  Course.    Sophomore  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Plane  Geometry .5  hours. 

Solid  Geometry 3 

Physics 3 

English 2 

i  ^  Modern  Language 3 

!   Latin  (elective) 3 


It 


i« 


i< 


(< 


Afternoon. 

Free- Hand  Drawing.    2  hours. 

I    Wo<m1  Turning 6      " 

Physical  Laboratory 2 


•  c 


Sfi t u rday ,  stune  as  Fre^ih ma n  Year. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Trigonometry 3  hours. 

Botany   4 

English 2 

Physics 3 

Mcnlern  Language 3 

I-jitin  (elective) 3 


<< 


.1 


(« 


•  i 


<» 


Afternoon. 

Mechanical  Drawing 2  hours. 

Forging 6 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

StUurday,  same  as  First  Term. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Surveying 1  hour. 

Physics 3  hours. 

Botanv 5 

Moilern  Language 3 

Chemistry.. 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 


it 


•  ( 


ii 


i< 


Afternoon. 

Experimental  Chemistry 2  hours. 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Mechanical  Drawing 3 

i   Forging 3 

i  Saturday,  same  as  First  Term. 


4i 


(< 
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*  Bre«d0  of  Live  Stock. 

> Modern  Language  will  be  French  or  German;  a  courae  in  converution,  compoaitlon,  and 
Nfentiflc  French  and  German  in  given. 

*  Form  crop*  and  their  cultivation. 
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Agricultural  Course.    Junior  Year. 

FinST  TERM  ' 

Road  Construction   and   Level- 
ing  3  hours. 

Zoology  and  Entomology.   ..4 

Inorganic  Chemist r}* 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Horticulture 2 

Latin  (elective) 


<  t 

K 
<• 
4< 


Mechanical  Course.    Junior  Year. 

FIH8T  TERM.' 

I 

Inorganic  Chemistry 3  hours. 

!   Analytical  Geometry 4 

I   Modern  Language 3 

I  Electricity  and  Magnetism  . .  .3 

Descriptive  Geometry 2 

Latin  (elective) 3 


<t 


(< 


<i 


f  < 


Aflerno(»n. 

Qualitative  Analysis 4  hours. 

Practical  Horticulture 2 

Leveling  and  Road  Surveying  3 
French  (elective) 


o 
ft 


•  ( 
<  i 


After  noon. 

Qualitative  Analysis 4  hours. 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Lathe  Work 3 


it 


ti 


<  ( 
t  < 
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SECOND  TERM.' 

English 4  hours. 

*  Agriculture 3 

Organic  Chemistry 3 

Modern  Language 3 

Physiological  Botany 2 

French  (elective) .3 

Latin  '•         3      *' 

Afternoon. 

Microscopy 2  hours. 

Forging 3      *' 

Qualitative  Analysis.  C      '' 

TIIIHD   TERM.^ 

English 4  hours. 

*  Agriculture 4 

Agricultural  Chemistry 4 

Modern  Language 3 

French  (elective).   3 

Latin  '*         3 


SECOND  TERM.' 

English 4  ht)urs. 

Analytical  Geometrv 4 

Modern  Language :{ 

Calculus 3 

Latin  (elective) 


Afternoon , 


Qualitative  Analysis. .   . .    . 

Lathe  Work 

Mechanical  Drawiiifr 

THIRD   TERM.' 


.6  hours. 
3      •• 
3      " 


Afternoon. 

Chemical  Laboratory 6  hours. 

>n'  r  Free-Hand  Drawing 6 

"t  J  ''Agricultural  Mechanics.  .6 
B^  I  Botanical  Laboratorj' work  6 


I   English 4  hours. 

I   Calculus 3      •* 

j   Strength  of  Materials 2      '* 

Modern  Language 3 

Principles  of  Mechanism 3 

Latin  Selective) *' 

Afternoon. 

Mechanical  Laboratory' 2  hours. 

Architectural  Drawing 2      ** 

-^  I  Chemical  Labratory     .    ..6 

^  /  Mechanical  Drawing 3 


i« 


(« 


1  SaturdayH,  same  as  in  Frcflhman  year. 
'  Soils,  Manures,  and  FerUlizera. 
«  Wood  or  Iron  Work. 
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Agricultural  Course.    Senior  Year. 

FIKST  TKRM. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Domestic  Animals,  and  Veter- 
inary Science 5  hours. 

Political  Economy  and  Science 
of  Government 4 

Modern  Language  (elective). .  .3 

^  Agriculture 3 

Afternoon. 

Apiary  Work '^  l»ours. 

Orations 1  • 

Art  Work  (elective) 3 

SECOND   TERM. 

Veterinary  Science i 4  hours. 

Political  Economy  and  Science 

of  Government 4 

Astronomy 4 

Market  Gardening 3      " 

Modern  Language  (elective).  .3      " 

Afternoon. 

GeoU»gy 2  hours. 

Orations 2 

THIIID  TEHM. 

Forestry  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening  2  hours. 

Geology 2      " 

.Mental  Science 4      " 

Veterinary  Science 4 

Thesis  Work 3      " 

Modern  Language  (elective). .  .3 

Afternoon. 

Geology  Excursions 2  hours. 

Art  Work  (elective) 3      *• 


.. 


» < 


( . 


.( 
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Mechanical  Course.    Senior  Year. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Calculus 3  hours. 

;  Political  Economy  and  Science 

of  Government 4 

I  Theoretical    and    Applied    Me- 
chanics     5 

f  English  Literature 3 

^  !  Engineering ..3 

^  ;  Modern  Language  .    3 

I  Chemistry 3 

Afternoon. 

Orations 2  hours. 

Practice,  Mechanical 6 

Art  Work  (elective)  3 

SECOND  TERM. 

Astronomy  4  hours. 

Political  Economy 4 

Theoretical    and    Applied    Me- 
chanics    4      •* 

f  English  Literature 3      *' 

^  j  Moilcrn  Language. .   ...  .3      *• 

^     PIngiueering 3 

[chemistry 3      '' 

Aftcrnotm. 
Orations .2  hours. 

Practice,  Mechanical 0      *' 

TIIIHD  TEHM. 

Thesis  W^ork  3  hours. 

Mental  Science 4      ** 

Tlieoretictil    and    Applied    Me- 

chiiuics..    5 

[  Eugh'sh  Literature 3 

^   I  Modern  I-.iingU5ige 3 

,  ;S  ";  Chemistry 3      " 

l^  Engineering 3      '* 

I 

I                            Afternoon. 
Practice.  Mechanical 6  hours. 


'  8tock  Breeding  and  Feeding. 
6 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSIOX. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  eolleore  embrace  both  an 
oral  and  written  examination  in  arithmetic,  geography,  Euglish 
grammar  and  United  States  history.  Applicants  for  the  regular 
course  will  find  some  knowledge  of  algebra  of  great  assistance. 

We  have  no  facilities  for  the  boarding  of  young  women  at  the 
college,  the  demand  for  industrial  education  for  young  women  not 
having  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  furnishing  of  special  dormi- 
tory accommodations.  However,  if  the  young  women  can  find 
accommodations  elsewhere,  they  may  receive  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  instruction  given,  substituting  for  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  mechanics,  English,  Latin,  German,  French,  art  and  mathe- 
matics. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIOX  PAPERS  USED  IN  1803. 

Entrance  Examination  in  Arithme.tic^  Stptemht'r  IS,  1S9S, 

1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M  and  G.  C.  D  of  724  and  8im. 

2.  Find  th«i  cost  of  S.4r>2  lb?,  of  hav,  at  89.50  a  ton. 

3.  A  fi«*ld  containing  18  acres  is  SO  rods  Ion;;.  Fiinl  the  cost  of  fencing  it 
nt  81.25  n  rod. 

4.  A  merchant  sells  a  \va«jon  for  8H>1,  and  gains  15  per  cent.  How  much 
does  he  gain? 

5.  Find  the  value  of 

-  4    -,  1 

•  1 1        'ho 

4iof  2J 

6.  If  copper  is  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  iiickeL  what  per 
cent,  of  the  mixture  is  nickel? 

7.  Find  the  interest  on  80G0  from  March  5,  1SS2,  to  Sept.  25,  1888,  at  7  i)er 
cent. 

8.  Which  is  the  better  to  buy  llour  at  88  per  barrel  on  6  months*  credit,  or 
at  $7.50  cash,  money  being  worth  0  per  cent? 

9.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  plastering  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  27 
feet  4  inches  long.  20  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  0  inches  high,  at  27  cents  per 
square  yard,  if  20  square  yards  be  deducted  for  doors,  windows  and  base- 
board? 

10.  A  farmer  sowed  5  bushels,  one  peck,  1  ([uart  of  seed,  and  harvested 
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from  it  103  bushels,  3  peckf>,  5  quarts.    How  much  did  he  raise  from  a  bushel 
of  seed? 

Entrance  E'xamination  in  History^  S*pUmhtr  23^  2S93. 

1.  When,  where  and  bv  wliom  was  Anjerica  distjovered? 

2.  Name  four  prominent  statesmen  before  the  Revolution,  and  tell  all  you 
oan  about  them. 

3.  Give  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

4.  In  what  other  wars  did  the  United  States  eii<ijafte  before  1860,  and  for 
what  reasons? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
»;.     Name  the  causes  of  the  late  Rebellion. 

7.     Name  three  important  battles  of  the  Rebellion. 

S.     Who  were  the  leading  gonoi-als— Union  and  Confederate — in  the  late 
War? 

0.  Who  was  tlie  Union,  and  who  the  Confederate  President  during  the 
Kcbellion? 

10.    Xame  the  Presidents  elected  since  the  late  war.    State  whether  they 
have  been  Democrats  or  Republicans,  and  how  many  terms  they  have  served. 

Entrance  Ejrami nation  in  (itograjthy^  Si-ptaahir  13^  2 $93. 

1.  What  are  the  circles  of  the  earth? 

2.  What  are  the  meridians? 

3.  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 

4.  What  two  meridians  bound  the  hemispheres? 

5.  Define  the  two  ])rincipa1  forms  of  government. 

C.     Bound  North  America  and  describe  its  political  divisions. 

7.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Western  Europe  difi'erent  from  that  of  America  in 
similar  latitudes? 

8.  Describe  the  mountains,  principal  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America. 

0.  Describe  the  natural  routes  of  commerce. 

Entrance  Examination  in  English^  September  23^  2S93. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Compare  the  adjectives  good,  bad,  pleasant,  awkward  and  beautiful. 

3.  Illustrate  the  difTerence  between  transitive  and  intransitive,  regular  and 
ii  regular  verbs. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lie,  lay,  sit  and  set.    Write  four  sentences 
containing  forms  of  the  above  verbs  correctly  used. 
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5.  Ke-\vrite  the  following  selection,  using  capitals  and  marks  of  punctua- 
tion as  they  inaj-  be  needed  :— 

as  i  lie  here  wrote  helen  jackson  while  waiting  for  death  nothing  look^  to 
me  of  any  value  except  the  words  i  have  spoken  for  the  Indian,  i  did  n<»t 
write  raniona  said  the  great  heart  it  wrote  itself  the  heart  had  been  conse- 
crated and  the  work  followed  let  this  raniona  "School  in  this  time  honored  city 
be  consecrated  with  the  wealth  of  full  hej.rts  and  hands  and  the  good  result 
must  follow. 

C.     Write  a  short  composition  on  either  of  these  two  subjects : 

rt— A  Dav's  Fishing. 

6— What  I  know  about  cooking. 

EXPENSES. 

Expeuses  at  the  collego  ^vill  be  as  follows :  Tuition  fret*  to 
Rhode  Ishmd  pupils  ;  table  board  at  i?3.00  per  week ;  necessary 
text  books,  fuel  and  lights  at  cost ;  ph^^sical  laboratory  expense 
for  breakage,  if  the  student  is  ordinarily  careful,  SI. 00  per  term  ; 
chemical  laboratory  char<2:es,  >?8.00  for  chemicals  during  each 
term  of  qualitative  analysis;  in  the  shops,  SI. 00  per  term  for  the 
use  of  tools ;  room  rent,  §5.00  per  annum,  or  S2.00  per  term  ;  gas, 
an  average  of  §1.15  per  term.  Students  are  required  to  furuish 
their  own  furniture  and  bedding.  The  only  other  expense  will  be 
for  heavy  laundry  work,  50  cents  a  dozen,  two  cents  each  for  col- 
lars and  cuffs.  All  clothing  should  be  distinctly-  marked.  Pack- 
ages  sent  the  students  by  express  or  freight  in  care  of  the  col- 
legCj  may  be  taken  from  the  station  to  the  college  free  of  charge. 
Once  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term  a  team  will  go  to 
the  station  to  take  or  bring  trunks  and  other  baggage.  If  the 
student  desires  aid  in  procuring  his  furniture,  such  aid  will  be 
given  by  the  President,  for  whom  special  rates  are  made  by  the 
dealei-s.  Graduates  will  i)My  the  cost  of  diplomas,  $5.00.  No 
diplomas  will  be  issued  till  the  candidate  has  paid  all  term  bills. 
Day  students  are  required  to  deposit  810  per  term  in  advance, 
and  boarding  students  must  either  pay  term  bills  in  advance, 
deposit  §50  or  give  bond  for  §100,  to  insure  the  payment  of  all 
bills.     No  bond  will  be  accepted  from  an}'  member  of  the  faculty. 
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LABOR. 

All  class  work  exercises  will  be  made  educative,  and  treated  the 

same  as  laboratory  work  in  any  other  branch  of  instruction.    If  a 

young  man  comes  here  proficient  in  the  practical  agriculture  as 

taught  at  our  class  work,  the  professor  of  agriculture  may  excuse 

liim  from  that  work,  being  convinced  after  examination  of  the 

student  that  he  is  proficient.      Agriculture,  both  practical  and 

theoretical,  has  the  same  dignity  in  our  coui*se  that  chemistry  or 

any  other  study  has ;   a  student  will  be  excused  from  laboratory 

work  or  theoretical  work  of  an^'  branch  in  which  he  can  pass  a 

satisfactory  examination,  and  the  extra  time  allowed  him  for  some 

other  line  of  study.     The  labor  of  the  students  in  the  carpenter 

shop  and  at  iron  work  is  a  part  of  their  instruction,  and  is  not 

paid  for  unless  special  arrangements  be  made  with  the  professor 

in  charge.     Class  work  on  the  farm  may  be  paid  for  at  the  i)iice 

set  by  the  professor  of  agriculture.    All  extra  work  outside  of  the 

required  hours  of  labor  is  paid  for  when  the  student  is  emploj-ed 

by  the  superintendent  in  charge. 

SELF  srn^ORT. 

Labor  may  be  furnished  to  those  students  who  are  desirous  of 

assisting  themselves.     There  will  be  work  about  the  buildings,  on 

the  farm,  at  the  Experiment   Station,  and  in  the  laboratories; 
ruuch  of  this  can  be  performed  by  the  students. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  chapel  exercises 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  service  in  some  church 
at  least  once  a  da}',  unless  otherwise  excused  by  the  excusing 
officer. 

DEPORTMENT. 

Our  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  conduct  of  the  young  men  is 
to  be  gentlemen.     Students  who  do  not  understand  the  elements 
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of  gentlemanly  conduct  will  not  contine  to  be  inembei-s  of  our 
institution.  Negligence  or  absence  from  class  duties  of  any  kind 
will  be  vigorously  opposed.  All  pupils  wishing  to  be  absent 
should  obtain  an  excuse  from  the  excusing  officer  beforehand. 
Excuses  to  go  home  during  term  time  must  bo  requested  in  ad- 
vance in  writing  by  the  parents  or  guardians.  Excuses  from  col- 
lege exercises  will  not  be  granted  when  the  pupils  desire  to  go 
home  merely  for  pleasure.  Three  unexcused  absences  occuring 
on  three  different  days  during  one  term,  dismiss  the  pupil  from 
the  institution. 

LOCATION. 

We  have  an  excellent  location  on  the  hillside,  which  furnishes 
us  with  rapid  drainage  and  a  dolightfal  view.  We  are  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads 
from  our  grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  us  at  all  times  a  good 
walk  and  drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  <fc  Hartford  R.  R.,  with  eighteen  trains  daily, 
in  the  winter,  stopping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer. 
The  town  is  a  very  healthful  place,  live  or  six  miles  from  the 
ocean. 


STUDEXTS. 


SENIORS. 
NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Adams,  Geo.  E Rock}'  Brook,  R.  I 

Ammonds,  Geo.  C King-stou,  *' 

Burliugame,  Geo.  W Glocester,  '' 

Clark,  Helen  M King-stou, 

MadisoD,  Warren  B East  Greenwich,        " 

Matbewson,  Ernest  H Providence,  " 

Peckliani,  Reuben  W Middletown, 

Rodman,  Geo.  A Mooresfield, 

Sargent,  Clias.  L Peace  Dale, 

Slocum,  Samuel  W Peace  Dale, 

Spears,  John  B Foster  Centre, 

Sweet,  Stephen  A Slocumville, 

Tucker,  Geo.  M Prudence  Island, 

Wilbur,  Robert  A West  Kingston, 


i  i 


U 


U 


(( 


ii 


(( 


u 


ik 


(< 
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JUNIORS. 

Albro,  Lester  F ^liddletown,  R.  I 

Browning,  Elisha  H Narragansett  Pier, 

Burdick,  Rowland Newport, 

Clarke,  Chas.  S - Jamestown, 

Hammond,  John  E »laniestown, 

Kenyon,  Elisha  R Green  Hill, 

Oatley,  Lincoln  N Peace  Dale, 

Rathbun,  Nathan  C La  Fayette, 

Scott,  Arthur  C Summit, 


>  i 


t  • 
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I  i 
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Sharpe,  Bnssell  V East  Greenwich,      R.  L 

Spink,  Bessie  E Wickford, 

Tefft,  Jesse  C Jamestown, 

Winsor,  B.  E Summit, 


n 


(( 


ii 


(» 


(( 


tk 


(( 
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SOPHOMORES. 

Barton,  Benjamin East  Green wicli,     R.  I. 

Brayton,  Chas.  A Fiskeville, 

Clarke,  Matthew  W Kingston, 

Greenman,  Adelaide  M Narrag-ansett  Pier, 

Kenyon,  Albert  L Point  Judith, 

Moore,  Nathan  L.  C Shaunock, 

Tabor,  Edgar  F Slatersville, 

Williams,  James  E rnrsmrENv ' —  Summit,  R.  \t 

Capwell,  Chas.  W South  Seituate,       R.  I. 

Grinnell,  Archie  F Middletown, 

Hoxsie,  Bessie  B Qnonochontaug, 

Kenyon,  Chas.  F Sliannock,  " 

Marsland,  Louis  H Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Nelson,  George Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Newton,  Willis  B Washington, 

Oatley,  Geo.  N Peace  Dale, 

Tefft,  E.  Alice Alleuton, 

Thomas,  Irving La  Fayette, 

Tucker,  Lucy  C Prudence  Island, 


•# 


(( 


(( 
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srECIALS. 

Arnold,  C.  T Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Barber,  Annie  E Kingston,  " 

Braman,  13.  E West  Kingston,  ** 

Brown,  May Xarragansett  Pier,  *' 

Burgess,  Geo.  F Rockland,  *' 

"'  '"»«>11.  Howard  M Xarragansett  Pier,  '" 

West  Kingston,  *' 


(( 
it 
tt 
tt 
u 
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>,  Geo.  W Franklin,  Mass. 

Orandall,  Henry  C Green  HiU,  R.  I. 

C^bamplin,  Frank  E Matanuc, 

lEldred,  Mabel  D Kingston, 

lEldred,  Vernon Wickford, 

Oreene,  Lulie  L Carolina, 

Hamblen,  J.  F Carolina, 

BartweD,  Chas.  A Littleton,  Mass. 

Healy,  Frederick  C AUenton,  R.  I. 

Knowles,  John  F Kingston, 

King,  Ruth  E Kenyon, 

Hagill,  Arthur  R Newport, 

Peckham,  J.  A Middletown, 

Peckham,  W.  E Little  Compton, 

Bathbun,  W.  S Peace  Dale, 

flbodes,  Bumside Kingston, 

Saunders,  Nellie  F Carolina, 

TDaber,  Herbert  E West  Kingston, 

labor,  William  H Slatersville, 

IVright,  Silas  W Wakefield, 

TVillis,  L.  Winnifred Kingston, 

Whitford,  John  T Perryville, 


(( 
(( 
it 
it 
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Eight  students  not  counted  above  have  taken  instruction  in 
^ood-carving  and  drawing. 

Total  eighty-two. 


Kv^<^*c^^v>^\o* 


I  IHST    KI-OOH    IM.AN    OK    ("Ol.I.KClK    KALI.. 


^><?   V.VVO.VC 


V.CA^.VA'O^ 


t"J 


FIRST   FL(X)R   TLAX   OF   COLLEGE   HALL. 


SECOND,    THIRD   AND   FOURTH   FLOOR   PLAN   OK  COLLEGE  HALL. 
.Showing  iiixe  and  ftrrnngement  of  HtudenU'  lioomi. 


BASEMEMT  PLAR    OF   CnLI.KOE   IIALI,. 


FLOOIt  PLAK  or  VSTEBUURT  HOMTITAL. 
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Uki.ville  Itui.i.,  Trraxiirfr,  in  acioiint  teUh  the  lUlOUR  laUND  COLLBQK  OF 
AllRICVl.TL  KK  ASI>  MUCllANlC  ARTa. 

1S1I;I.  UK. 

Jail.     1.     '['it  iMsll  bilhlliie  nil  liAiid M 

Dei-.  31.  Nlitreor  Chiiile  Isruiid •aO,OOl)  (Nl 

.1.  H.  Wiislibuin,  I'reMidciil,  for stiukiitH'  boiird,  books, 

siiilioiwry,  *.■ 4,27r,  (IS 

<':i^li  i-w-i-ivfii  fiinii  iiiti-ii'St AG  85 

in.-l<l.'Ml;il-< 1  al> 


18M.  IK. 

lin:  S\.    By  Siiljiili'S tlO,t4S  18 

ApiiHrtitns 436  73 

Mbrmy 366 

I'oiituKc,  stiitlotwry  uiid  tiiliitlii^; SSO  Ifl 

Frnlfiht  mid  exiiross 302  :>T 

Trikvplliii); 87  s; 

TiiiiIn  mid  Hi:ii.-ldiii'ry SBS  1G 


FuniRurc 74fi  1 1 

'Inddi^iituls a,47S  7" 

Ijiboraiory  Ruppli«R 1,833  (W 

Cuiisiruotiiiii  Htiil  rcpuirs 1,807  90 

Provisions l.SU  13 

Roiinling  (■xiioiiw 743  26 

Citsh  Iwlniii*  on  )i:iiid 4»  H 

924.334  08 

'I'tii!'  IS  Tu  Orktifv  (lint  Iho  uiidi^rslgnei],  .Auditing  Coiumitt««  of  the  Boarfl 
of  Mariagprtt  of  the  Jtlioclo  Istuiid  ColU^ge  '■[  A;;ri(-ultui'e  aud  Hevhnnlc  Arts, 
huve  cx&inliied  tlie  iiucouuts  of  Mi'lville  Bull,  'I'reHSun-r,  us  above,  and  And  the 
same  tu  be  oorrei-t,  Icuving  a  buliiiKu'  iti  tli(^  siild  'treasurer's  hands  of  forly- 
nine  dollain  and  twenty-three  txiits,  (*4ii,Hi'u)- 

<■.  II.  (-OGGESHALL, 
N.Vi'HAN  D.  PIERCE,  JR., 
<;IIAS.  O.  F1.AGG. 

Anilitinj/  ConmttUe 

*  louludei  cgal  ol  ru«J  sbd  KMOleiic. 


^  ^ 


( 


•  iK    I  UK 


('()KIM)KATI()\,  I',()Akl)  or  M.\N.\r.i:RS 


<»K     I  UK 


•  • 


ICJR.   ft.  ftollcgc  of  3^0rifulture  nnil  ilierhnnir  ^rts. 


M  \ItK  To    riiK 


GENERAL   ASSEMBLY, 


\  1    rr^ 


JANUARY     SESSION,     1895 


PRO  VI  1)  EN  CE  : 

K.    li.    FKKKMAN    A     SilN,     rillNTKUS    T<»     llfK    M  A  I  I 


Rhode  Island  Collei^e  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


CORPORATION. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL Newport  Cocstt. 

IIox.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL Bristol  County. 

Hon.  CHAS.  J.  GREENE Wasihnoton  County. 

Hon.  NATHAN  D.  PIERCE,  Jr Kent  County. 

Hon.  GARDINER  C.  SIMS Providence  County. 


OFFICERS    OF   THE    CORPORATION. 

Hon.  C.  H.  (oOGESIIALL,  PnsMmt P.  O.,  Bristol,      R.  L 

Hon.  C  has.  J.  GREENE.  Clfrk P.  O.,  Kenyon,      R.  I. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL,  Troasimr P.  O..  Newport,  R.  I. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  D.  Russell  Browv^  Governor^  cnul  the  Honor- 
able General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  at  its  January  Se^sinn,  1895 : 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Aits,  as  required  by  law. 
Since  our  last  annual  report  the  (controversy  over  the  Morrill 
Fund,  so  called,  has  been  happily  settled.  The  following  is  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  of  settlement  passed  at  the  January 
Session  of  the  Geneial  Assembly,  A.  D.  1S'.>4,  and  the  agreement 
following  said  resolution  : 

State  0f  ^h^br  i^lanb  anb  ^vwibtntt  |llant»tlon«. 


Janvauy  Session,  A.  D.  1><94. 


RESOLUTION   FOR  SETTLEMENT  WITH   BROWN   UNIVERSITY. 

Whereas,  Controversies  exist  between  the  State  nud  Brown  University  rc- 
spectiDg  the  Agricultural  School  Funds,  so  called,  viz:  the  fund  of  tifty  thousand 
doTlars  now  in  the  possession  of  Brown  University,  being  the  i)r()cecds  of  tlie 
sale  of  the  land  scrip  issued  to  this  State  under  the  Act  of  C'onirress  approved 
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July  2d,  1862,  entitled  '*  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  Collegea  for  the  l>eneflt  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,"  and  the  moneys  now  in  the  State  Treasury  heretofore  received, 
and  the  moneys  which  shall  be  hereafter  received  bv,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue 
to,  this  State,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  August  30th,  1890,  entitled 
*'  An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  cH)m- 
plete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,"  and  respecting  the  latter 
of  whieh  funds  said  University  now  has  its  bill  in  equity  pending  gn  appeal  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 

Therefork,  For  the  amicable  adjustment  of  said  controversies. 

Resolved,  That  the  Geneml  Treasurer  be  and  herebv  is  authorized  and  in- 
structed  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  Brown  University,  for  the  general  uses  of 
said  University,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  whenever  sjiid  University  shall  repay  to 
him  for  the  State,  to  be  held  under  said  act  of  Congn»ss  of  July  2d,  1802.  the 
said  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  dismiss  (without  costs),  its  said  bill 
in  equity,  and  shall  execute  under  its  seal,  and  deliver  to  him,  its  obligations  to 
the  State,  releasing  and  discharging  all  its  claims  of  every  nature  upon  the 
State,  whether  arising  from  the  location  and  sale  of  the  lands  under  said  land 
scrip,  or  otherwise,  and  all  its  claims  to  or  ui)ou  the  siiid  moneys  heretofore  re- 
ceived, and  that  shall  be  hereafter  received  by,  or  that  shall  hereafter  accrue  to 
this  State  under  said  act  of  Congress  of  August  30th,  1890  ;  and  agreeing,  at  its 
own  expense,  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective;  scholarships,  until 
they  respectively  either  giaduate  or  otherwise  leave  college,  all  students  in  said 
University  holding  State  scholarships  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1894  ;  the  General 
Treasurer  and  Secret^iry  of  State  being  then  also  henby  authorized  and  in- 
struct(id  to  execute,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  and  deliver  to  sjud  University, 
the  State's  release  to,  and  discharge  of,  said  University  from  all  further  claims, 
obligations  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  said  original  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
or  the  income  thereof,  particularly  from  all  o])ligations  assumed  by  said  Univer- 
sity under  or  pursuant  to  tin*  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  at  its 
January  Session,  1803,  entitled  "  liesolutions  assigning  to  Ilrown  University  the 
land  scrip  granted  by  the  United  States  lo  the  State  of  RIukIc  Island  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Agricultural  College,"  except  the  obligation  to  continue  the 
State  scholarships  as  aforesaid. 

And  this  resolution  shall  jjfo  into  effect  immediately  upon  its  passiige. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


AGREEMENT. 


Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhcxle  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations  at  its  January  Session,  A.  D.  1894,  did  April  19.  A.  D.  1894.  pass  a 

Te&ol\ition  entitled  "Resolution  for  Settlement  with  Brown  University."  a  copy 

of  -which  resolution  is  hereto  annexed  marked  Exhibit  "  A  "  and  is  made  a  part 

of  these  presents  ;  and 

Whereas*,  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  University  in  Providence  in  the 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and   Providence   Plantations,  a  corporation  commonly 

tnown  as  Brown  University  and  being  the  Brown  University  spoken  of  hi  the 

above  mentioned  resolution  had  previously  by  its  corjwrate  votes,  copies  of 

^'hich  are  hereto  annexed  marked  exhibit  "  B  "  and  made  a  part  of  these  i>res- 

**ots,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  its  president,  Elislia  Benjamin  An- 

^rews  ;  its  chancellor.  William  Goddard,  Thomas  Durfee,  Francis  A.  Gaskill, 

^ar  Lapham,  Robert  I.  Gammell  and  Arnold  Green,  to  consider,  arrange,  act 

upon  and  conclude  in  behalf  of  Brown  University  all  the  matters  and  controver- 

files  in  said  resolution  mentioned  and  alluded  to,  and  by  its  action  to  bind  the 

^id  Brown  University  ;  and 

Wukrkj^s,  the  bill  in  equity  brought  by  the  said  Brown  University  and  men- 
tioned in  the  said  resolution  has  been,  as  in  said  resolution  i)rovided,  dismissed 
withoiii costs;  and 

Whekeas,  the  general  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Piantiitions  has  received  from  the  treasurer  of  said  Brown  Univcrsitv  the  sum  of 
"f^y  tbousjuid  dollars  spoken  of  in  said  resolution  :  and 

''  Heheas,  the  treasurer  of  Brown  University  has  recreived  from  the  general 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  the  sum  of 
I^^y  thousand  dollars  spoken  of  in  said  resolution  :  now. 

^'^KRefore,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  directions  of  said  resolutions  thes** 
P^'^nts  witness : 

*^AT  Arnold  Benjamin  Chace  in  his  capacity  of  treasurer  of  said  Brown  Uni- 
^^^Jty  acknowledges  having  received  from  Samuel  Clark,  general  treasurer  of 

^  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  the  said  sum  of  forty 
^*^^U8and  dollars  spoken  of  in  said  resohition. 

*^AT  Samuel  Clark  in  his  capacity  of  genenil  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode 

^«md  and  Providence  Plantations,  acknowledges  having  received  from  Arnold 

B- Chace,  treasurer  of  said  Brown  University,  the  said  sum  of  tifty  thousand 

MgTs  spoken  of  in  said  resolution. 

That  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  Univcrsitv  in  Providence  in  the 
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State  of  Rhode  Islnnd  and  Providence  Plnntatious,  a  corporation  under  its  cor- 
porate seal  by  its  coiiiniitt4.i^  hereinbefore  named,  hereby  releases  and  discharges 
to  the  State  of  Rliode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  all  its  claims  upon  said 
State  of  every  nature  whether  arising  from  the  location  and  sale  of  the  lands 
under  the  land  scrip  mentioned  in  said  resolution  or  otherwise  and  all  its  claims 
to  or  upon  the  moneys  heretofore  received  and  that  shall  be  hereafter  receiveii 
by  or  that  shall  hewafter  accrue  to  the  St4ite  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PlanUitions  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1890,  mentioned  in  said 
resolution. 

That  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  University  in  Providence  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  a  corporation  under  its  oof- 
poratc  seal  by  its  committee  hereinbefore  nami*il  also  agrees  and  covenants  to 
and  with  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  its  own  ex- 
pense to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  scholarships  until  they 
respectively  gmduate  or  otherwise  leave  college  all  students  in  said  Brown  Uni- 
versity holding  State  scholarships  on  the  tirst  day  of  May,  A.  D.  18W. 

TuE  foregoing  releases,  discharges,  agreements  and  covenants  being  made  iu 
consideration  of  the  payment  made  to  the  treasurer  of  Brown  University  by  the 
genend  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhoile  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  of  the 
forty  thousand  dollars  hereinbefore  and  in  said  resolution  mentioned  and  of  the 
releases  and  discharges  hereinafter  contained. 

That  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  I*rovidence  Pbintations  under  its  seal  bv 
Samuel  Clark,  its  geuenil  treasurer,  and  George  H.  Utter,  its  secretary  of  state, 
acting  under  and  by  the  authority  of  said  resolution  whereby  they  are  for  this 
purpose  empowered,  hereby  releases  an(i  discharges  said  Trustees  and  fellows  of 
Brown  Universitv  in  Providence  in  the  Stiite  of  Rlirnle  Island  and  Providence 
Plaut4itious,  a  corponition  commonly  known  as  Brown  University,  it  and  its  suc- 
cessors of  and  from  all  further  claims,  obligations  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  tlie 
original  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  said  resolution  mentioned  and  the  in- 
c<.»nu'  thereof  particularly  from  all  obligations  assumed  by  said  University  under 
or  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  at  its  January 
Session,  A.  I).  186;}.  entitled  "  Resolutions  assigning  to  Brown  University  tlie 
land  wrip  ijrautcd  ])v  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  es- 
tablishnient  of  an  agricultunil  college  "  except  the  obligation  to  continue  tlie 
State  sch(»larships  as  afonrsaid. 

Ix  TESTIMONY  wirEKKOF.  tliex.'  pfesi-uts  are  this  Eighteenth  day  of  May,  Anno 
Dfunini,  Ei«rlitc<'n  Hundred  and  Ninety-Four,  signed,  executeil  and  interchanged 
in  two  oriu:inals  bv  and  between  the  State  of  RIkhIo  Island  and  Providence 
Plantatiniis  and  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Hrown  Universitv  in  Providence  in 
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the  Suite  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Phmtatious.  a  cruporation  conni 
known  as  Brown  University. 

The  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  Unive 
in  Providence  in  the  State  of  Hluxle  I* 
and  Providence  Plantations,  bv 


ir  til-: 
i*i-E'- 

rhv  - 


1     EhisiiA  B.  Andhkws. 

* 

Presiflent  of  Brow  n  I'nivei 

SEAL   OF 

X 

William  Goddaud. 

THE 

MM 

Chancellor  of  Brow  ii  Uuivei 

UNIVEU8ITY. 

c 

Thomas  Dikkkk. 
J     Francis  A  Gaskill. 

Arnold  Green. 

' 

Robert  I.  Gammell. 

\     Oscar  Lapiiam. 

Arnold  B.  Cha(  e, 

Treasurer  of  Brown  Univei 

seal  of 


THE   STATE. 


J 


Samuel  Clark. 
General  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
Providence  Plantations 
George  II.  I'ttek. 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Islantl  an<l  P 
dence  Plantation*^. 


Exhibit  A. 
*-    *^ is  consists  of  the  Resolution  i)rinted  above.] 


a 


Exhibit   B. 

•■^      ■~iis  consists  of  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the  reconls  of  the  corporation  of  B 
^rsity  creating  and  authorizing  the  Conunittee  of  seven  whose  names  a| 
^«  end  of  the  above  agreement.] 


Univ 


v1 


>• 


ti 


81V 

A 


he  jyiorrill  Fund  is  now  available  and  is  being  nsed  Un 
port  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Meeh 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Slate.     The  State  is 


•^Wed  of  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  expense  attending  the  sarat 
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MkLVILLE   lUlJ.,   Ti'fUsHrt  i\  in  uccoaiit  vilh   the   IJHODE    ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF 

A(;KICI  I.Tl  KK   AM»    MECHANIC'  ARTS. 

ISWA.  Dh. 

Jan.     1.     'I'o  rasli  b:ilaii(M»  on  hand 98 

Dee.  :n.  Slate  of  llhoile  Island $20,000  00 

J.  II.  WMshhuiii,  President,  for  stuilents'  board,  books, 

stationery,  tV:e 4,275  65 

Cash  lereived  fioni  int<M<'st. 56  85 

'•  '*  ir)<i<lent:ils 160 

324,334  dS 

Dee.  :n.     Hy  Salarits $10,145  19 

Apparatus 436  73 

Library 369  38 

l*osta^<',  stationery  and  printinj^ 580  16 

Krejtrlit  ;iii(l  (^xpiess 302  57 

'rravellin.i< 87  97 

Tools  and  niaehinery , 593  16 

Labor 1,988  75 

Store • 333  61 

Furniture 745  11 

♦Incidentals 2,473  77 

Laboratory  supplies 1,833  06 

Construction  and  repairs 1,807  90 

Provisions 1,845  13 

Boarding;  ex()eiise 743  26 

C  'ash  ])alance  on  hand 49  23 

$24,334  98 

'J'liis  IS  T<»  Ceutifv  that  ilie  undcrsivrned,  Auditing;:  <'oninntt(^  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  JJIiodc  Island  Collej^e  of  A<i:ricullure  and  Mechanic  Artt« 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Hull,  Treasurer,  as  above,  and  find  the 
same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance*  in  the  said  Treasurer's  hands  of  forty- 
nine  dolhirs  and  twenty-three  cents,  (.S4U,"„^). 

(  .   11.  ('<)0(;i:SHALL, 
XA'riLW  D.  PIERCE,  JR., 
(  IL\S.  O.   FLAGG, 

Auditing  ComtniUee. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


1  89tf^. 

WINTER   TERM 

/J 

Januaiy^  8:80  A.  M Term  beirin^. 

Janiuurf  81 Day  of  Prayer  for  Collems. 

February  22 Washinirioirs  Hirthday. 

MwiligD. Tirni  rn.l>. 

SPRING    TERM. 

April^,  8:80  A.  M Term  iMgins. 

-^^^  _^-. Arbor  Day. 

ilay  80 Miinorial  I )ay . 

June^iK Senior  Kxaniinations  betrjn. 

June*^;  10  A.  M Kntnmce  Kxaininati«»n. 

June  l^.A  / liaecalaiircAtc  Snnda v. 

June  i^.  A?. Cniniiienceiiiriit. 


FALL  TERM. 

September  1^1)  10  A.  M Kntrance  KxainitKition. 

September tT;  8:30  A.  M 'r<nn  bririi^ 

-^^— Thanksgi  villi:  1  >ay . 

December  fl^ Term  jmkN. 


10  9  0. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Term  beiiin^. 


•  • 


FACULTY. 


JOHN  HO.SEA  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D., 

PRESIDENT. 

I*rvf'ttuiot'  of  ChemMry. 

C'HAKLE^S  OTI>>  FLAGti.  B.  Sc, 
I^fftttfor  (if  AtjncuUurf. 

LOKEXZO  FOSTER  KINNEY,  B.  So., 
I*ro/eitfor  qf  Hcrtin/lture. 

HOMER  JAY'  WHEELER,  Pii.  D., 
J*rflft*8or  of'  fwtotoijy. 

ANNE  LI'CY  BOSWORTH.  B.  Sr. 
Prqff-ftsor  of  Mnthtnintu'$. 

EShsiE  JOSEPHINE  WATSON.  A.  M., 
Prqftitfior  qf  lAiiupiaij*fi. 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  DR.UvE,  B.  Sc, 
Proftfmr  of  Mechanlcai  Entfiuein'infj. 

OLIVER  CHASE  WIGGIN,  M.  D., 
l^XifttftdH'  qf  liUMpfjy. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  WOTHERSPOON. 

Capt4iin  of  12th  Infantr>% 
I*rqfes»or  of  Military  Sc'unr,  ami  Tactics. 

HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW.  M.  A., 
I*rqfn>^>r  of  Botany. 

JAMES  1)E  LOSS  TOWAR,  B.  Sc, 

AiittOi-iat4-  /*rqff/t)tor  of  Af/ricultvre. 

THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

Imtfrm'tor  in   Wooiltiork. 


FACULTY. 


FHEDEHK  K  ATIIEKTON  LANE. 
Anitiftarit  futttriictor  ih  WtMnhrork. 

MAKY  PO^VELL  HELMK, 
Iiixtntctor  in  Ihninng. 

ANNA  BKOWN  PE(  KHAM.  A.  B  . 

IntttmcOrr  in  Lti>i(/ua{/<ft  an*/  Ilintory. 

WILLIS  THOMAS  LEE.  Ph.  H., 
Insfrncfor  in   (  /ttmiidy  a)nf  Phtjni(>i. 

SAMUEL  t  rSHMAN. 
Lti'tunr  on  Jiteh'ef^/nnf/. 

WAHKEN  BROWN'  MADISON.  B.  Sr  . 
Aiisititaut  in  IlorHcnlhii' . 

GEORiiE  CLARENCE  AMMONDS.  B.  s. 

AsH'ifdnt   in    .\ftrfi<iniis_ 

GEORGE  ALBERT  RoDMAN.  B.  S.  . 

A'>''i*itUli(   in   }fK-hilni<:<, 

SAMl  EL  WATSON  SLOn  M.  \\    s.   . 

A'"*i'i(nnt  in   }fn-ho/ri<>, 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNoWLES.  B.  S.   . 
A/fxinfilnt  in    Mufionii ,. 

ROBERT  ARTin  R  WlLBl  R.  B    S.   . 
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JOHN  II.  WASHBURN,  Ph.  I) Pkesident  op  the  Colleok, 

CHAS.  0.  FLAGG,  B.  8c Director  and  Agriculturist. 

H.  J.  WHEELEIi,  Ph.  D Chemist. 

L.  F.  KINNEY,  B.  Sc Horticulturist. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN Apiarist  and  Poultry  Manager. 

J.  D.  TOWAK,  B.  Sc Assistant  Agriculturist. 

GEO.  M.  TUCKER,  B.  Sc Assistant  Agriculturist. 

B.  L.  HARTWELL,  B.  Sc Assistant  Chemist. 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  B.  Sc Assistant  Chemist. 

H.  F.  ADAMS Farmer. 

N.  IIELME Meteorologist. 

MISS  A.  R.  FRENCH Cijcrk- 


The  Experiment  Station  Coincil  cousists  of  the  President  of  the  College 
the  Director  of  the  Station,  tlic  lieads  of  departments  and  their  first  assistants 
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HISTORY. 


1^^  lso:j  the  Stat4?  of  Rhcxle  Island  aoeepted  from  the  Unitea 
States  Government  the  land  grant  scTip,  which  gave  to  each 
State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 
^ttator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  The  land  was  to  be  sold 
"y  the  States,  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to  be  "in- 
violably appropriated  b}'  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the 
"^nefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of 
*t  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
^'^'^cliiig  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tar-tioji^  to  teac»h  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agri- 
^^^Uure  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures 
^^  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
lujeral  ^nd  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
^^*^ral  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

^^<i  March  2d,  1887,  the  act  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 

appropriating  $15,000  annually  to  ea(»h  State,  for  the  purpose  of 

^••^tHY^iishing  an  Agricultural  Experiment   Station  in  connection 

^^^H  an  Agricultural  College  or  School.* 

*^t*oni  the  time  of  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 

^he  land  scrip  in  18G3,  there  were  many  people  wlio  felt  that 

*^  State  did  not  offer  to  young  men  such  advantages  for  instruc- 

^^^  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afforded  that  had 

^^*^uine  agricultural  and  mechani(»al  colleges.     So  great  was  the 
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<^li»atist'a<-tiMn  amoiiir  tlu*  riti/eiis  of  KIkmI**  I>lan<l  at  llie  absence 
of  rhe>e  fMliK-atioiial  ad\ aiitatr^^s,  that  tJiev  were  determined  to 
have  the  Hatch  A;riiciiltiiial  Exi»Hriiiie!it  Station  h>eated  at  a  />o//// 
fifl^  a^ii<-iiltural  educational  institution. 

The  Hlio<le  I>land  State  A^iicultiiial  Srliool  was  established 
aceoidin;r  to  ('hai)ter  7"»;  of  the  Pii])lic  Laws,  passed  May  i^3,  ls8s. 
(See  Fiftii  Annual  liepoit,  i)a;re  ♦!). 

The  J'nited  States  (  on;rress,  on  Au^rust  -Jo.  immi,  passed  an  aet 
known  as  the  new  .Morrill  I>ill.  This  ajipropriated  for  tlie  further 
sui)i»oit  of  tJie  a^ricidtural  and  meehanieal  eolleges  a  sum  be- 
f'innintr  with  >^l.").'>^n).  and  continuinir  witli  a  vearlv  increase  of 
^1.000  until  the  annual  approjjriation  should  reach  ^JoJmm). 

That  the  scliool  already  established  mi^dit  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  aet  of  Coiii^ress,  the  (Tcneral  Assenildy  amended  Chapter  70») 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  (for  t**xt  see  Fiftli  Annual  Rei)ort,  page  12), 
incorjiorating  the  ]{liode  Islan<l  College  of  Agri(*ulture  and  Me- 
chani<-  Aits. 

Since  Sej)tend)er,  is'.ij.  the  institution  has  l>een  conducted  on  a 
coll(*ge  basis  with  an  entirelv  new  course  of  studv. 

On  A|»ril  !'.«,  is'Jt,  the  Legislatuie  passe<l  an  act  autliorizing  tlie 
State 'I'leasuiei*  to  |)ay  Drown  Cniversity  the  sum  of  ^-tO.OOO,  in 
consideiation  of  which  tJie  Cniversitv  was  to  turn  over  to  the  State 

■ 

the  |)i'oci-eds  of  t he  original  4.and  (Tiant  of  1s<;l>.  and  to  withdraw 
from  the  Cnited  Slates  Su[)reme  Couit  its  suit  for  tlie  Morrill 
Fund. 

GROWTH    DURING    1894. 

I^'orly  ne\N  j»upils  have  enleivd  this  yeai",  and  all  the  departments 
ha\e  iecei\ed  much  helj)  ]>y  the  a<ldition  of  new  books  and  appar- 
atus. Ne\(T  bef(ne  in  the  hishuN"  of  the  institution  have  the  de- 
j)arlmenls  had  so  promising  a  futuie  (U*  b<»en  in  a  condition  to  do 
so  good  work  as  at  jnesent.  Professor  Drake  has  been  relieved 
from  teachinu  physi<'s,  whi<*h  alh^ws  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
mechani<-al  engineering  and   machine-slio[>  work.     Mr.  W.  T.  Lee 
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<lepartineiit  of  horliculture  and  botany  has  been  divided  to  allow 
Prof.  Kinnev  more  time  to  devote  to  elective  courses  in  liorticul- 
tiire  and  Experiment  Station  work.  Miss  II.  L.  Merrow,  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  (first  assistant  in  botanical  laboratory), 
has  been  appointed  piofessoi*  in  cliar<i:e  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment. Miss  Anna  B.  Peckham  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
languages  and  history.  The  War  Department  has  detailed  Capt. 
William  Wallace  Wothei'spoon  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics.  This  fills  a  long  felt  need  in  the  institution.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Helme  has  been  appointed  meteorologist  to  the  College.  The  library 
has  grown.  There  have  ])een  added  during  the  past  year  about  four 
thousand  bound  volumes  an<^l  one  tliousand  pamphlets.  The  selec- 
tion of  reference  books  is  alreadv  excellent,  but  manv  more  are 
needed. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

The  reciuirements  for  admission  to  the  College  are  necessaril}' 
low,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  district  schools. 
They  embrace  both  an  oral  and  written  examination  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  grammar  and  United  States  history.  Appli- 
cants for  the  regular  couise  will  find  some  knowledge  of  algebra 
4>f  great  assistance. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING. 

(Graduates  of  high  schools,  and  others  who  have  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  high  school  or  college  work,  nmy  enter  in  advance  in 
any  of  the  higher  classes  for  wjiose  work  they  are  prepared. 

OPPORTUNITIES   OFFERED   TO   WOMEN. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  the  boarding  of  young  women  at  the 
College,  since  the  numbei-of  ai)plicants  foi-  an  industrial  education 
has  not  yet  been  sutticicnt  to  warrant  the  furnishing  of  si)ecial 
dormitory  accommodations.  Some  young  women,  however,  find 
accommodations  elsewhere,  and  leceive  a  [)ai't  or  th<»  whole  of  the 
instruction  given,  substituting  for  agiiculture,  horticulture  and 
mechanics,  English,  Latin,  (merman,  Fremh,  ait  and  matliematics. 
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EXPENSES. 

Expenses  at  the  College  are  as  follows :  Tuition  free  to 
Rhode  Island  pupils ;  table  board  at  8.'{.()0  per  week  ;  necessary 
t^xt  books,  fuel  and  lights  at  cost ;  physical  laboratory  expenses 
for  breakage,  if  tlie  student  is  ordinarily  careful,  81.00  per  term  ; 
chemical  laboratory  charges,  $3.00  for  chemicals  during  each  term 
of  qualitative  analysis ;  in  the  shops,  81.00  per  term  for  the  use  of 
tools;  ro(mi  rent,  ^/i.oo  per  annum,  or  82.(K)  per  term;  gas,  an 
average  of  SL.'^O  j)er  term.  Students  are  re<iuired  to  furnish  their 
own  furniture  and  bedding.  The  only  other  exiHMise  is  for 
heavy  laundry  work,  50  cents  a  dozen,  two  cents  each  foi'  collai'8 
and  cuffs.  All  clothing  should  l»e  distinctly  marked.  Packages 
sent  the  students  by  express  or  freight  in  care  of  the  College,  will 
be  taken  from  the  station  to  the  College  free  of  charge.  Once  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term  a  team  will  go  to  the  station 
to  take  or  bring  trunks  and  other  luggage.  If  the  student  desires 
aid  in  procuring  his  furniture,  such  aid  will  be  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  whom  special  rates  are  made  l)y  tlie  dealei's.  Graduates 
pay  the  cost  of  diplomas,  $o.oo.  No  diplomas  will  be  issued 
till  the  candidate  has  paid  all  term  l)ills.  Day  students  ai*e  re- 
quired to  de])osit  810  per  term  in  advance,  and  boarding  students 
must  either  pay  term  bills  in  advance,  <leposit  850,  or  give  bond 
for  8100,  to  insure  the  payment  of  all  bills.  No  bond  will  be 
accepted  from  any  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  labor  of  tlu*  students  during  class  exercises,  in  the  shops,  at 
iron  work,  and  in  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  departments, 
is  a  part  of  their  in.struction,  and  is  not  paid  for  unless  special 
arrangements  be  made  with  the  professor  in  charge.     All  extra 
w^ork  outside  of  the  required  hours  of  labor  is  j>aid  for  when  the 
student  is  employed  by  the  superintendent  in  <»harge.     A  limited 
amount  of  labor  nuiy  be  furnished  to  those  students  wiio  are  desir- 
ous of  assisting  themselves.     There  will  be  work  about  the  build- 
ings, on  the  farm,  at  the  experiment  station,  and  in  the  labora- 
tories.    Much  of  this  can  be  performed  by  the  students. 
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PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  chapel  exercises 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  service  in  some  church 
at  least  once  a  day. 

DEPORTMENT. 

The  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  young  men  is,  "Be  a  gentle- 
nian."    Students  who  do  not  understand  the  elements  of  gentle- 
manly conduct  will  not  continue  to  he  membei-s  of  the  institution. 
Negligence  or  absence  from  class  duties  of  any  kind  will  be  vigor- 
ously opi)osed.     The  following  regulations  concerning  absences  are 
rijddly  enforced. 

1.  Students  shall  go  to  eacii  professor  or  instructor  for  excuses  in  his  or  her 
department. 

2.  An  application  for  an  excuse  shall  be  made,  if  possible,  beforehand  ;  if 
not,  at  the  first  recitation  after  the  student's  return  ;  otherwise,  the  absence  will 
Ih"  considered  unexcused. 

3.  Every  student  shall  be  allowed  each  term  ten  per  cent,  of  unexcused 
abf^ences  from  recitations  in  each  subject.     No  account  will  be  taken  of  fractions. 

**•  An  unexcused  absence  in  excess  of  this  number  shall  dismiss  a  student 
from  the  institution. 

^'  Attendance  at  Chapel  exercises  shall  be  treated  like  attendance  upon  any 
class,  except  that  applications  for  excuses  from  the  sjime  must  be  made  at  the 
PreHideni's  office  on  Tuesdays,  at  8.40  A.  M. 

LOCATION. 

Ihe  College  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  niacadamized  roa<l  leads  from  the 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  with  eighteen  trains  daily,  in  the  win- 
ter, stopping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town 
js  a  very  healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 


DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL    AND    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

WITH  the  new  course  of  study,  instruction  in  chemistry 
begins  with  the  Sophomores'  third  term.  It  consists 
of  lectures  and  recitations  three  houi^s  per  week,  with 
laboratory  work  one  afternoon  per  week.  The  same  number  of 
lectures  and  recitations  is  continued  during  the  fii^st  term,  Junior 
year,  and  tlie  laboratory  work  consists  of  <iualitative  analysis  two 
afternoons  per  week.  During  the  second  term,  Junior  year,  or- 
ganic chemistry  is  begun,  consisting  of  lectures  three  hours  pei 
week,  and  qualitative  analysis  is  continued  three  afternoons  pei 
week.  During  the  third  term,  agricultural  chemistrj'  is  taught  bj 
lectures  four  hours  per  week,  and  qualitative  analysis  three  aftex 
noons  per  week.  The  instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry  coe 
sists  of  lectures  and  recitations  with  laboratory  work  upon  art:: 
ficial  digestion,  analysis  of  soils,  fodders  and  fertilizers,  milk 
butter  and  cheese,  tests  for  poisons  in  the  stomachs  of  differen 
animals,  analysis  of  fruits  for  sugar,  starch  and  albuminoids,  anc 
the  study  of  chemical  changes  in  soils.  Instruction  in  inorganic 
chemistry  comprises  recitations  and  laboratory*  work  upon  Rens 
sen's  advanced  course  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Special  illustrei 
tions,  however,  are  given  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  physiology  an ^ 
hygiene,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  chemistry  of  the  farm  an^ 
kitchen  familiar  to  all.  In  the  chemistry  of  the  halogen  coir:3 
pounds,  especial  attention  is  given  to  photographic  chemistry  an^ 
manipulation,  which  prepares  the  students  for  a  special  course  1:3 
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photojjrmphy,  which  may  1k»  taken  as  an  elective  branch  in  the 

stn<ly  of  <?liemistry. 

Text  books:  Remsen's  Inorganic*  Chemistry  (advanced  (*oui*se), 
Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry, 
Orndorff's  Laboratory  Manual,  Appleton's  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Analvsis. 

The  Freshman  ela,S8  study  physical  geography  during  the  first 
term.  They  pay  special  attention  to  the  scnentific  x>bases  of  it,  to 
the  chemistry  and  geology  of  the  soils,  the  influence  of  air  and 
water  on  the  same ;  and  much  reading  and  time  are  exi>ended  on 
tlie  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  countries.  Warren's  Phvsical 
Geograpliy  is  taken  as  a  basis;  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler's 
Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  are 
thoroughly  studied  during  the  term.  Five  hundred  lantern  slides 
illustrating  ethnological  subjects  are  projected  and  explained  be- 
fore the  class.  This  couree  seems  especially  valuable  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  scientifiir  studies  which  are  to  follow. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  term  Agrirulftire  is  broad  and  compreliensive,  including 
many  of  the  sciences  set  apart  as  separate  divisions  in  an  agricul- 
tural college,  where  they  are  to  be  taught  **in  their  relation  to 
agriculture."  The  work  of  this  division  is  intended  to  cover 
ground  both  practical  and  theoretical  in  agricultural  knowledge, 
not  included  in  other  divisions,  and  to  further  impress  upon  the 
student  the  applicati<m  of  scientific  jn'inciples  to  agriculture. 
The  coui-se  for  the  fii*st  year  is  the  sanu»  for  both  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  students,  and  aims  to  begin  with  such  subjects  as 
niav  l)e  somewhat  familiar  to  them  and  about  which  thev  have 
some  elementary  knowledge.  The  soil  might  quite  properly  bo 
considered  the  correct  starting-point  tor  an  agri<*ultural  <*ourse, 
but  to  study  the  soil  intelligently  requin»s  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  should  prop<*rly  come  at  sucli  a  time  in  the  course 
as  to  follow  at  least  elementary  instruction  in  that  bran<h.     The 
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same  is  true  of  the  use  of  fi»rtilizei's  and  the  growth  of  plauts, 
except  that  a  knowledge  of  botany  is  essential  in  the  latter. 

One  afternoon  in  each  week  of  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman 
year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  farm  buildings,  their  lo<*ation  and 
<?onvenience  of  arrangement ;  farm  machinery,  its  use  and  care ; 
a  disciussion  of  general  and  special  farming  with  the  arrangement 
of  farm  buildings  and  fields  for  the  various  kinds  of  farming,  in- 
cluding the  subject  of  fences  and  fencing.  The  third  term  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  bind  drainage ;  the  effect  of  water  upon 
the  soil  and  growing  crops;  tile  and  other  methods  of  draining; 
how  drains  act  and  affect  the  soil ;  how  to  lay  out  a  system  of 
drains  ;  draining-tools  and  their  use  ;  laying  tile,  silt  basin,  outlets 
and  care  of  tile  drains.  A  little  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory, value  and  cost  of  tile  draining.  Practical  field  work  is  given 
in  laying  out  drains,  leveling  and  preparing  plans.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  fii'st  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  is  assigned  to  the 
study  of  the  breeds  of  live  slock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine; 
the  history,  characteristics  and  value  of  each  for  various  purposes, 
with  practice  in  tracing  pedigrees  from  herd  records  and  the  use 
of  score  cards  in  judging  animals.  For  the  study  of  animals,  the 
stock  of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station  as  well  as  the  herds 
of  stock  breeders  in  the  vicinity  are  available.  Two  houi*s  each 
week  of  the  first  term  arc  given  to  the  study  of  farm  crops,  their 
relation  to  the  soil  and  stock  of  the  farm,  their  relation  to  each 
other,  rotations  and  the  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
the  various  crops  generally  grown.  Two  terms  of  the  Junior  year 
arc  given  to  the  study  of  soils,  manures  and  fertilizers.  This  in- 
cludes the  relation  of  water,  heat,  light  and  air  to  the  soil  as  affect- 
ing plant  growth  and  crop  cultivation. 

Some  time  is  given  to  the  careful  study  of  the  manures  made 
upon  the  farm  ;  their  value,  and  the  best  course  to  puraue  in  hand- 
ling them  to  x)revent  loss.  Chemical  and  artificial  fertilizers  as 
plant  food  and  as  chemical  agents  in  rendering  inert  material  in 
tlu»  soil  available  to  plants,  rereive  the  consideration  due  them. 
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photography,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  biauch  in  the 
study  of  chemistry. 

Text  books:  Remsen'^s  Inorganic  Chemistry  (advanced  course), 
Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry, 
Orndorff\s  Laboratory  Manual,  Appleton's  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Analysis. 

The  Freshman  cla.ss  study  physical  geograplu^  during  the  first 
term.  They  pay  special  attention  to  the  scientific  phases  of  it,  to 
the  chemistry  and  geology  of  the  soils,  the  influence  of  air  and 
water  on  the  same;  and  much  reading  and  time  are  expended  on 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  countries.  Warren's  Physical 
Geograph}^  is  taken  as  a  basis;  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler's 
Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  are 
thoroughly  studied  during  the  term.  Five  hundred  lantern  slides 
illustrating  ethnological  subjects  are  projected  and  explained  be- 
fore the  class.  This  course  seems  especially  valuable  to  introduce 
the  stu<lent  to  the  scientific  studies  which  are  to  follow. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  term  Agriculture  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  including 
many  of  the  sciences  set  apart  as  separate  divisions  in  an  agricul- 
tural college,  where  they  are  to  be  taught  *Mn  their  relati(m  to 
agriculture."  The  work  of  this  division  is  intended  to  cover 
ground  both  practical  and  theoretical  in  agricultural  knowledge, 
not  included  in  other  divisions,  and  to  further  impress  upon  the 
student  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  agri<'ulture. 
The  coui*se  for  the  first  year  is  the  sann^  for  both  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  students,  and  aims  to  begin  with  such  subjects  as 
mav  be  somewhat  familiar  to  thcni  and  alxKit  which  tliev  have 
some  elementary  knowlcflge.  The  soil  might  ([uite  pioperly  be 
considered  the  correct  starting-point  for  an  agricultural  course, 
but  to  study  the  soil  intelligently  reciuircs  sonic  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  should  j)r<)pci'ly  conic  at  such  a  time  in  tin*  course 
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reached  the  state  of  perfection  found  in  tliose  of  other  lines  of 
stud}',  and  the  labor  of  teaching  is  augmented  by  the  necessity  of 
lecftures  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  reference  books.  The  Col- 
lege and  Experiment  Station  libraries  are  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Collections  of  chemicals  and  fertilizing  materials,  grains^ 
various  commercial  foods  and  by-products  are  used  for  the  pur- 
lK)se  of  illustration  and  instruction. 

The  text-books  used  thus  far  are  as  follows : — Draining  for 
Profit  and  Health,  Waring;  Iloi'ses,  Cattle,  Sheei)  **^^  Swine, 
Curtis  ;  Agriculture,  Storer  ;  Stock  Breeding,  Miles;  Feeding  Ani- 
mals, Stewart.  * 

HORTICULTURE. 

Pomology.  The  coui*se  in  pomology  now  offered  embraces,  1. 
The  identification  of  the  standard  kinds  of  fruits  by  means  of 
an  artificial  key  now  being  prepared  here  at  the  College ;  2.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fruits  that  have  been  considered  in  making  the  classifica- 
tion ;  3.  Their  history  while  under  cultivation.  There  are  now 
many  kinds  of  orchard  fruits  grown  upon  the  College  grounds  and 
it  is  proposed  to  add  to  these  by  grafting  scions  until  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
that  are  recognized  by  the  American  Pomological  Association  as 
l)eing  worthy  of  cultivation  have  a  i>lace  in  the  garden. 

In  connection  with  the  svstematic  studv  of  the  varieties  of 
fruits,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  practical  experience  in  the 
propagfition  and  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  cur- 
rant, gooseberry,  and  the  grape,  in  addition  to  the  orchaixl  fruits 
alreadv  named. 

Market  (iARDENiXG.  Opimrtunity  will  be  offered  in  this  course 
for  i)ractical  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  celery,  onions,  beets, 
lettuce,  cucMimbers,  etc.,  in  the  garden  ;  and  as  soon  as  suitable 
glass  structures  are  provided,  lettu(*e,  radishes  and  cucumbers 
will  be  irrown  un<ler  i^lass. 
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Floriculture.  This  course  will  ooiisist  of  a  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  propagation,  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  the  rose, 
carnation,  violet,  chrysanthemum,  orchids,  ferns  and  palms,  to- 
gether with  practical  exercises  in  the  laV>oratory  or  greenhouse  in 
preparing  and  setting  hard  and  soft  wood  cuttings,  and  in  bud- 
ding, grafting,  and  layering.  There  will  also  be  discussions  on 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  when  used  either  for  exterior  or  in- 
terior decoration. 

Landscape  Gardening.  This  course  consists  of  discussions  on 
the  location  of  buildings,  walks  and  drives,  the  laying  out  of  lawns 
and  the  planting  of  them  with  appropriate  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  In  this  course,  a  special  study  is  made  of  the  appearance 
of  trees  and  shrubs  due  to  the  form  of  the  branches,  the  size  of 
the  leaves  and  the  color  of  the  bark  in  winter.  Opportunity  is 
also  offered  for  experience  in  moving  large  trees  and  making  plans 
for  planting  private  or  public  places.  t 

Forestry.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  only.  Last  year 
these  were  given  by  Professor  B.  E.  Fernow,  Uhief  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

GEOLOGY. 

The  course  in  geology  embraces  structural,  dynamical,  historical 
and  a  brief  review  of  physiographic  geology.  In  connection  witli 
historical  geology,  the  student  is  made  familial*  with,  and  taught 
to  recognize  some  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  different 
formations,  and  is  also  taught  the  chaiacteristic  featuies  of  differ- 
ent divisions  of  mollusks  by  (examination  and  study  of  recent  and 
fossil  shells.  Especial  attention  is  given  in  the  course  to  such 
mineral  constituents  of  rocks  as  are  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  origin  of  soils,  and  the  changes  and  transfor- 
mation which  are  continually  in  progress  within  them.  In  this  con- 
nection, special  effort  is  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
desirable  mineral  and  physical  features  of  soils  as  well  as  with 
those  compounds  the  presence  of  which  is  undesirable  or  whicli 
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iriav  ;rive  i*is<»  to  a  greater  or  less  deiiret'  ot"  soil  sterility.  A  thor- 
oiic:h  St  inly  of  natural  (l(M>osits  of  iiiteiest  to  airrioultiire  is  made  : 
namely:  of  Chili  salt-petre.  potash  salts  and  phosphates  of  yari- 
ons  character.  During  the  sprinir  term,  occasional  excursions  are 
made  to  ])la(*es  of  geoloirical  intertvst,  affording;  the  student  an  op- 
l)oit unity  to  collect  mineial  and  geolo.irical  specimens,  and  to 
make  foi*  himself  pi'actical  geolot^ncal  observations.  These  excur- 
sions also  furnish  a  favorable  opjK)rtunity  for  gaining  an  idea  of 
the  methods  pursued  in  the  j)reparation  of  geological  and  agricul- 
tural maps.  During  the  i)ast  year  a  collection  of  ehiiracteristic 
rocks  of  tin*  dilTVi-ent  geological  formations  and  alsooneof  twohun- 
*\m\  mineial  specimens,  has  been  purchased.  Some  fine  specimens 
of  natural  sodiinn  nitiatc*  from  the  World's  Fair  Exhibit  have 
been  ]n'cs<Mited  V)y  .rose])h  Harris,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
minerals  have  been  donat<.Ml  by  friends  of  the  College.  Several 
geographical  maps,  and  charts  of  the  ^lississippi  River  Commis- 
sion ha\('  also  been  ad<led  to  the  equii)ment  for  teaching.  It  is 
ho])ed  t(»  add  soon  a  special  collection  of  Khode  Island  minerals 
and  also  a  colle<-tion  i>f  fossils  and  recent  shells.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  secure  additional  slides  foi*  use  in  giving  geological  in- 
stinct ion  by  aid  of  a  stereoptii'on. 

MATHEMATICS  AND   ASTRONOMY. 

The  re((uircd  work  in  malhematics  extends  througli  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course  tbi  students  in  the  agriciUtural  department, 
and  thiMMighout  the  entire  four  y<'ars  for  those  in  the  mechanical 
course.  The  time  devoted  to  the  sul)ject  in  the  Freshman  year,  is 
sjM'iit  ill  the  stndyof  aigehra  and  plane  geometry.  The  >vork  in 
algel)ra  eonsists  of  a  systematic  drill  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions. lea<ling  up  to  a  study  of  the  eiiuation,  both  simple  and 
qua<liatie.  the  theory  of  exiMHients,  radicals,  progression,  the 
binomial  formula,  and  the  grajdiic  re]nesentation  of  equations. 
Es[)ccial  attention  is  given  to  the  expression  by  means  of  equa- 
tions, of  the  coiMlitions  of  a   problem,  and  the  exact  methods  of 
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•easoiiiiig  involved.  In  tlie  cour-se  in  plane  ^i^eonieti y,  beginning 
ivith  the  third  term,  partienlar  stress  is  laid  npon  the  original 
[lenioiistration  of  propositions,  in  order  best  to  develop  the  rigidly 
lc»gi(*al  methods  of  tluuight  whieh  are  the  outcome  of  exaet  geomet- 
rieal  work.  Numerical  i)roblems  and  practical  applications  are 
a:iven  whenever  possil)le.  This  course  extends  througli  the  first 
term  of  tlie  Sophomore  year  and  is  followed  by  a  course  in  plane 
trigonometry  during  the  winter  term.  The  fundamental  formulas 
are  developed  and  application  of  them  is  made  to  the  solution  of 
right  and  oblicjue  triangles.  The  subject  of  logarithms  is  studied 
and  suflficient  applications  are  nuide  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the 
student  with  this  invaluable  aid  to  comi)utation.  It  is  the  aim 
here,  as  througliout  the  course,  to  select  such  problems  and  appli- 
cations as  shall  have  direct  bearing  upon  practical  subjects. 
Practical  work  in  surveying  is  given  during  the  spring  term  and 
tliis  work  is  continued  through  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year, 
by  the  agricultural  students,  while  the  mechanical  students  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  analytical  geometry,  studying  first  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  a  locus  and  the  analvtical  demonstration  of  manv 
geometrical  theorems,  and  later  developing  the  simi)ler  properties 
of  the  conies.  A  short  course  in  descriptive  geometry  is  also 
given  during  tlie  first  term.  A  one  term  couise  in  solid  geometry 
is  given  to  the  mechanical  students,  in  which  arc  studied  the 
points,  the  line  and  plane  in  si>arc,  the  familiai*  poly(*drons,  the 
cylinder,  cone  and  space,  including  the  measurtMuent  of  these 
solid  figures.  The  work  in  calculus  Ix^gins  with  the  second  teiin 
of  the  Junior  vear  and  continues  through  thr<M'  tei-ms.  It  iiiclud(*s 
the  dilTerentiation  of  algebraic,  ti'igonometric,  anti-trigonometric, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  successive  ditTcicntiations 
and  the  integration  of  simph'  forms  illustrated  by  ai)plieations  to 
the  rectification  of  plane  curves,  tlu*  aieas  of  [)laiie  eurvt^s  and 
the  surface  and  volume  of  solids  (►f  i-evolution.  The  fundamental 
formulas  of  mechanics  aie  developed  and  illustiated.  'i'he  more 
familiar  devices  for  the  inteui'ation  of  f  unci  ions  are  stu<lied  and  a 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    LANGUAGES. 

I^he  subjects  groujied  under  this  head  are  Knjrlish.  German, 
P'reiieh,  Latin,  and  history.     The  work  in  eaeh  is  in<iicated  ])elow. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  Miss   Peekham,  a  graduate 
of  AVellesley  College,  succeeded  Miss  Williams  as  instructor  in  this 
department  and  has  proved  most  efficient.     Slie teaches  Englisli  to 
the  two  lower  classes,  Latin,  Ameri(*au  an<l  general  history. 

All  efforts  made  to  increase  the  facilities  of  this  department 
have  been  fuilhered  by  the  generous  action  of  the  Hoard  of  Man- 
agers.    Busts  and  photographs  will  make  the  classroom  more  at- 
trs\etive,  while  the  additions  to  the  library  in  historvand  literature 
—  English,  F'rench,  and  German — have  (|uickened  the  interest  of 
tlie  students  in  these  subjects  and  greatly  enlarged  the  possibilities 
of    the  department.     1,455  volumes  have  been   purchased,  in  the 
following  proportion  :   English  literature,  nO<5  ;  history  and  biogra- 
pliY,  305  ;  French  and  German  literature,  484.     Among  these,  may 
^K?  mentioned  lialliwell-Phillips's  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakes- 
pHHiv,  Furness's   Variorum   Edition   of  Shakespeare,   Letters   of 
Barnes  Russell  Lowell,  Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
Morley's  English  Writei*s,  Stedman  and   Hutchinson's  Library  of 
American  Literature,  the  works  of  Ilazlitt,  Kuskin,  Carlyle,  De 
Quiucey,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Scott,  Dickens,  Arnold,  Kings- 
^^y  and  Hawthorne,  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  the  works  of  Pres- 
<?ott  and  Parkman,  The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  Lord's  Beacon 
Lights  of  History,  Duruy's  History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome, 
Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  \'on  SybeKs 
bounding  of  the  German  Empire,  ^lotley's  Works,  (H)mplcte  edi- 
tions of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  also 
'^presentative  works  of  Freytag.   Spielhagen,   Ebers,  Aucrl)ach, 
-^ahUj  Ileyse,  George  Sand,  Balzac,  Dumas,  and  Daudet.     Anion 
^^^ks  of  reference,  may  be  noted   Larned's  History  for  I^eady 
^^ferenee,  Chambers'  Encyclopjcdia,  Johnson's  l^niversal  Cyclo 
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pe«lia.  Th»'  LoMo'jjapliir-  Kiiryrl»>p*-<1ia.  Grinini*>  DeutS4-hes  Wcn^r- 
tcrlMH-li.  LirtrH'«»  I>i<'ti<>nriaire  <l»-  la  Laiiirue  Fraii^-aise. 

It  i>  irratif\  inir  t<>  imT*-  from  \>'ar  to  year  au  improvement  in 
s^-holaiship  on  the  part  of  th»-  ^^tmlf-nt-^  in  this  «lepartment.  They 
s**»*rn  to  uiMler>tan<l  now  Ijetter  than  e\>-r  before  the  value  and 
nfc»-^sity  of  lanLMiaL'*^  work. 

ENGLISH. 

Kn^'Ii>h.  (•onipii>inir  roiiqM)>ition.  rhetoric  an<l  literature,  is 
studied  diiriiiL'  The  four  years  of  the  eoUeLre  coui-se. 

In  the  Freshman  vnar.  the  work  is  lar«relv  elementarv.  In  ad- 
tlition  to  the  written  exercises  re^piired  of  the  students,  there  is  a 
careful  leadin^j:  in  the  rdassroom  of  representative  works  by  famous 
authors,  prineipally  Ameriean.  'I'he  aim  of  this  is  the  early  devel- 
opment of  a  taste  for  ;iood  literature. 

'J'he  >tudyof  Ameriean  literature  iseontinued  in  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  the  prineiples  of  ilietorie  are  then  taught.  AVritten 
Work  m(ne  arlvaneed  than  that  of  tlie  first  year  is  also  required. 

'I'he  winter  and  sjuiuLr  Teijns  of  the  Juni<u*  year  are  devoted  to 
^'eneral  Kn;ziis}i  lit<Mature.  Kuirlish  hist(U"v  is  studied  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  i>  thoULdit  impo>si])Ie  to  understand  an  author  apart 
from  his  aire.  lndi\idual  ie>eareh  is  encouraged,  and  will  iii- 
eiease,  it  Is  hoj)e(l.  from  \ear  \i*  vear.  Souie  attention  will  also 
be  paid  to  rM)iit<'niporaneons  litei-atuie.  As  far  as  possible,  entire 
Works  (,f  the  most  noted  authors  ai-e  eriticallv  read  in  class.  Ex- 
erejses  in  composition  i:i\<'  (»p])ortunity  for  detailed  treatment  of 
special  topics.  Anelecti\('in  Knulish  literature  is  offered  through- 
oni  ihe  Senior  \ear.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  supplement  the  gen- 
er;il  ••onrse  of  tlie  pi-ecedinu  year.  Huring  b^iU,  the  work  was 
adapicd  to  the  needs  of  ijie  tiist  i:i'aduating  elass,  and  a  special 
^Mid>  was  ma«h'  of  AnH*rican  literature.  The  present  Seniors 
'^"'■'"^   !•"'   i'lll   term   read  Arnold's  Sohiab  and  Rust  urn,  The  Sir 
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^'riting  and  deelainatioiis  are  required  of  the  whole  class.    Three 
i?raduate  students  took  work  in  English  during  the  falljterm. 

GERMAN. 

The  study  of  this  language  is  required  during  the  Junior  year, 
a.nd  is  elec*tive  during  the  three  terms  of  the  Senior  year.     The 
experiment  of  using  a  text-book  written  in  German  with  begin- 
nei-s  has  proved  very  successful.    The  language  itself  is  made  the 
medium  of  instruction,  and  the  subject  is  taken  up  in  grammar 
work,  dictation,  conversation,  and  translation — from  English  into 
German  and  from  (jerman  into  English.     The  coui-se  is  carefully 
graded.     As  soon  as  a  small  vocabulary  is  acquired,  the  student 
begins  the  reading  of  simple  prose  and  poetry,  passing  gradually 
to  more  difficult  texts.     The  advanced  classes  of  1804  have  studied 
Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,  a  history  of  German  literature  and  Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen.     During  the   fall  term  there   were   two 
graduate  students  in  the  German  department. 

FRENCH. 

A  change  in  the  curriculum  enables  a  student  beginning  French 
in  tlie  fall  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  to  continue  it  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  coui'se,  if  he  so  desire.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
department  to  make  the  instru(*tion  in  this  language  similar  to 
that  given  in  German,  with  the  expectation  that  the  results  will 
be  greater  in  consequence  of  the  additiimal  year  allotted  to  the 
subject.  French,  like  German,  is  taught  by  means  of  grammar, 
conversation,  dictation,  translation,  and  composition.  Progressive 
work  throughout  the  three  years  will  make  it  jiossiblc  for  the 
student  at  graduation  to  read  with  (»asc  ordinary  French,  botli 
literarv  and  scientific. 

LATIN. 

During  the  year,  Latin  has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
as  an  elective.     The  coui*se,  of  four  vears,  will  he  similar  to  that 
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of  the  best  preparatory  seliools.  It  is  felt  that  students  taking 
Latin  will  be  benefited  not  only  by  the  reading  of  certain  literaiy 
masterpieces,  but  that  they  will  more  readily  comprehend  the 
terminology  of  science,  find  modern  languages  less  difficult,  and 
gain  a  mental  discipline  that  will  be  of  value  in  all  departments 
of  study.  That  the  nt^w  elective  is  ajipreciated,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  twelve  are  studying  it,  among  the  number  one 
graduate  student. 

HISTORY. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  Freshnnm  year,  a  careful  review  is  made 
of  American  history,  followed  in  the  other  two  terms  bv  outline 
work  in  general  history.  The  method  i.s  topical.  No  one  text- 
book is  used,  but  students  are  taught  to  consult  various  authorities 
and  to  leporl  upon  what  they  have  read.  In  the  Junior  year^ 
English  history  is  studied  in  connection  with  English  literature; 
and  an  elective  for  special  historical  work  is  offered  throughout 
the  Senior  vear. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Enolish.  Lessons  in  English,  Lockwood  ;  Familiar  Talks  on 
English  Literature,  Uichardson  ;  Many  Texts  of  Authors  from 
Chancer  to  Longfellow  ;  The  Library. 

Gerajan.  Elementary  (ierman,  Otis  ;  German  Reader,  Jo^^es; 
Deutsches  Sprach  und  Lesebuch,  Hernhardt ;  Hilderbuch  Ohne 
Bildcr,  Anderson  ;  I'nter  dem  Christbaum.  Bernhardt ;  Minna 
von  Harnhelm,  Lessing ;  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Schiller; 
Deutsche  Lit leraturgeschichte,  Bernhardt . 

French.  Complete  French  Course,  Chardenal  ;  Petites  Caus- 
eries,  Sauveur:  Contes  dc  Fees,  Joynes  ;  llistoriettes  Modemes^ 
Fontaine. 

Latlv.  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  Collar  and  Daniells ;  Latin 
Gramma]-.  Allen  and  (ireenough  :  Ca*sar,  Allen  and  Greenough. 

llisToHV.  American  History,  Montgomery ;  General  History, 
Mvers  :  The*  Librarv. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


PVRIXCt  the  past  year,  the  department  of  Meeliaiiie  Arts 
has  made  hirge  additions  to  its  ontlit  of  tools  and  ma(*hin- 
ery,  with  the  result  that  the  College  can  now  give  instrue- 
tion  in  mechanical  branches  comparable  with  that  given  by  any 
institution  in  the  country.  While  the  College  does  not  attempt 
to  teach  trades  in  any  sense,  yet  the  courses  of  shopwork  that  are 
offered  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  may  wish  to  learn  a 
trade. 

The  students  in  the  regular  four  yeaiV  coui'se  receive  instruc- 
tion in  woodworking,  forging,  and  in  the  machine  shop.  During 
tb(*  winter  term,  young  men  may  enter  the  College  and  take  work 
^s  special  students  in  any  of  the  above  lines.  Hand  work  as  the 
cultivator  of  manual  dexterit\'  is  emphasized  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  use  of  machinerv  follows  onlv  when  this  skill  in  hand- 
^ork  has  been  acquired.  The  student  is  at  all  times  under  the 
direction  of  an  instructor.  Graded  courses  of  work  are  used  by  all 
students  alike,  and  the  instruction  is  systematized  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  An  excellent  course  in  woodworking  has  been  prepared, 
Its  object  being  to  give  the  student  skill  and  confidence  in  working 
various  kinds  of  wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
pnneipies  of  building  and  construction.     Bench-work,  carpenter- 

• 

^^^y  Wood-turning,  pattern-making  and  (»abinet-nuiking  are  each 
^Ken  lip  ijj  turn  under  able  instructors.  A  series  of  practical 
6etuf^  upon  the  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  construc- 
*^^es  of  wood  has  just  been  prepared  and  is  now  being  given  to 
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the  a«rrirult iiral  stiidciits  of  tlu*  Soplioiiiore  year.  Tlie  greatest 
need  of  this  division  of  the  Meelianie  Arts  department  is  more 
iloo]' s[)aee.  Twenty-five  stndents  at  one  time  are  now  receiving 
insti'uetion  in  a  room  and  at  henelies  that  shonld  aeeomraodate 
no  more  than  eiirliteen.  This  makes  it  verv  difficult  to  carrv  on 
uniform  work  and  it  is  iinpossibU^  to  consti'uct  a  piece  of  work  of 
large  size.  During  the  lir^st  term  of  the  Soi)!iomore  year,  wood- 
turning  is  taken.  For  this  work,  we  now  have  thirteen  lathes, 
and  with  each  is  a  very  complete  set  of  turning-tools;  snch  US 
chisels,  gauges,  chneks  an<l  calipers.  In  the  same  room  lire 
iK'nches  for  i>atte]n-making,  which  is  given  to  students  of  the 
mechanical  course  during  the  second  tei-m  of  tlie  Sophomore  year. 
The  wood-woi-king  division  is  also  furnished  with  machinery  as 
follows  :  doui)h*  circular  saw,  surface  planer,  l)uzz  planer,  mor- 
tising-machinc,  dow<ding-machine,  band  saw,  jig  saw,  sash  and 
blind  moulding-machine  and  othei's. 

The  wood-car\ing  class  becomes  more  ])()pular  every  year.  A 
small  fee  is  chargiMl  to  special  students,  and  is  used  for  the  sup- 
poi't  of  the  reading-ioom.  Students  may  arrange  to  buy  the 
aiticles  that  they  make  in  this  or  any  other  line  of  manual  wock 
by  paying  only  the  cost  of  the  matei'ials  used.  Bookcases,  hiuid 
glasses.  ])i<'tur<^  and  mirror  frames,  chairs.  ]>aper  knives  and  foot- 
stools arc  some  of  the  articles  macU*  and  carved.  .    .', 

A  vast  amount  of  work  is  accompbshed  by  the  wood-working 
division  ever>  year.  r)urinu  the  ]>ast  year,  the  mechanical  build- 
ing has  l)cen  shcatlied  and  linished  thrtuighout.  The  Stude&tS 
have  Ijcen  employed  als()  in  building  museum  cases;  erectillg 
shafting  and  machinery:  ])i])ing  foi'  l)oihM'  ami  engine  conn 
and  foi-  >tcam  blaslini::  installing  a  complete  electric 
plant:  Iniihlin^  lumber  shed;  ic(^  house,  -Ji;  x  :;<;;  a  gymnar*"^ 
'22  \  :;7:    an<l    storm    windows    for    (olh^gi^    Hall    and    mechaj 
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modate  fifteen  students  at  one  time.    It  contains  twelve  forges 
and  anvils,  a  stock  cutter,  a  bolt  header,  a  post  drill,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  tools  for  complete  work.     A  regu- 
lar course  is  followed  here  in  forging  as  well  as  in  other  lines,  and 
large  quantities  of  iron  work  useful  about  the  farm  are  produced 
by  the  students  of    the   agricultural   course.      Tlie   mechanical 
students  follow  a  similar  couree,  but  in  a  direction  more  suited  to 
the  machine  shop.     Only  the  stutlents  in  the  mechanical  course 
work  in  the  machine  shop.     The  work  here  is  designed  to  give 
a  sure  knowledge  and  intelligent  practice  in   the  best   nu)dern 
methods  of  using  various  tools;  such  as  lathes,  planei's,  sliapei^s, 
<lrills,  milling-machine,   universal  grinder,   and  other  machines. 
Hand  work  at  the  bench  is  taken  up  until  the  student  shows  some 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  file  and  chisel.     In  the  ma^*hine  shop, 
^H<'h  pupil  builds  a  complete  machine  before  finishing  the  coui'se. 
As  much  time  is  given  to  engineering  practi<;e  as  is  desirable 
at  present.     Among  other  things,  students  make  actual  tests  of 
engines  and  boilers,  and  operate  the  ma(*hinery  for  testing  inm 
and  steel   and   cements.      Considerable    practice   in   mechanical 
drawing,  running  engines,  and  care  of  boilei*s  is  given  during  the 
<?ourse  to  all  students  alike.     Tiie  department  has  recently  pur- 
<?hased  an  agricultural  engine  and  boiler,  also  a  hoisting-engine, 
which  will  give  additional  opportunities  for  students  to  acquire 
experience  in  steam  engineering.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
l>%ks  have  been  i>urchased  as  a   nucleus  for  a  library  of   me- 
chanical engineering,  and  additions  of  desirable   books   will   be 
JUade  from  time  to   time.     We   have   received  as  gifts   the   fol- 
lowing:   two  barrels  of  oil,  together  with  samples  of  crude  oils 
and  their  reduction  products,  from  ]Mr.  Charles  M.  P^vercst  of  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.;  blue  prints,  photographs  and  framed  cuts  from 
Brown  and  Sharpe  of  Providence;  samples  of  boiler  coverings  and 
ajjbestos,  insulating  materials  from  the  agents  of  the  II.  W.  Johns 
^0., Providence.     It  is  hoped  and  requested  tliat  manufacturers  in 
"-liode  Island  will  send  to  the  College  samples  of  their  products  in 
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both  the  raw  and  finished  state,  as  well  as  drawings  to  show  ma- 
chinery used.  This  material  will  be  iise<i  to  form  an  industrial 
museum  of  Rhode  Island  products.  In  pui*ehasing  machinery, 
we  buy  in  the  State  if  possible,  with  the  idea  that  at  some  future 
time  the  mechanical  department  of  the  College  will  become  an 
index  of  the  industries  of  Rhode  Island. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  mechanical  drawing  is  very  closely  related  to  the  rfiop 
courses  of  work.  Students  receive  their  first  practice  in  drawing 
the  exercises  they  afterward  make  in  the  shops.  The  time  given 
to  the  mechanical  drawing  is  much  too  short  to  allow  of  any  ex- 
tended study  of  machine  construction  or  design;  and  the  course, 
therefore,  consists  chiefly  of  a  i)resentation  of  the  various  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  more  common  forms  of  drawing  and  in  the 
practice  with  the  instruments  necessary  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  in  work.  The  division  of  mechanical  drawing  has  never 
had  suitable  accommodations,  and  the  need  of  a  special  and  per- 
manent location  has  never  been  greater  than  at  present.  Never- 
theless, some  progress  has  been  made.  An  entirely  new  course 
lias  been  arranged  and  additional  models  have  been  collected.  It 
is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  mechanical  drawing  will 
move  to  ample  quai'ters  especially  pi-epared  for  it,  with  boards, 
tables,  and  lo(*kers.  Thirtv-two  students  received  instruction  dur- 
ing  the  past  year.  Tlie  course  of  study  is  as  follows :  (1)  exer- 
cise sheet  for  pencil  and  drawing  pen  ;  {'2)  exercise  sheet  for  com- 
pass ;  (3)  orthographic  projections;  (4)  lettering;  (5)  isoraetrio 
drawing;  (0)  sketching  and  drawing  from  models;  (7)  study  of 
bolts,  nuts  and  screw  threads  :  (8)  practical  descriptive  problems; 
(9)  pei*spective  drawing;  (10)  machine  drawing  and  sketching; 
(11)  tracing  and  blue-printing  ;  (12)  architectural  drawing. 
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PHYSICS. 


The  physical  laboratory  and  recitation  room  is  in  the  basement 
of  College  Hall.    The  apparatus  room  immediately  adjoins  the 
laboratory,  and  all  the  apparatus  is  now  near  at  hand  for  conven- 
ient use.     A  quantity  of  new  apparatus  has  been  added  during 
tlie  past  year,  the  section  of  electricity  being  prominently  repre- 
sented in  the  additions.    A  large  storage  battery  of  sixty  cells  has 
been  put  in,  and  this  will  furnish  a  constant  current  for  electric 
lights  and  for  experimentfll  purposes.     Mechanics  and  sound  are 
taken  up  in  the  fall  term;  magnetism  and  electricity,  in  the  winter 
term;  while  light  and  heat  are  studied  during  the  spring  term. 

Students  in  physics  have  work  in  the  laboratory  each  week  in 
connection  with  their  text-book  study  ;   but  as  the  spa<»e  for  such 
practical  work  is  limited,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  up  the  labora- 
tory work  in  accordance  with  the  original  method  of  teaching 
physics.     The  lectures  upon  the  practical  applications  of  elec- 
tricity have  been  followed  again  this  year  with  encouraging  results. 
A  meteorological  division  has  been  opened  this  fall  and  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  8elf-rec*ording  instruTuents  has  been  procured.    The 
local  weather  forecast  will  be  sent  by  our  meteorologist  to  the 
i^ewspapers  of  the  State.    The  instruments  now  in  position  are 
one  quadruple  register,  recording  velo(»ity  and  direction  of  the 
^    ^ind,  hours  of  sunshine,  and  the   rainfall ;    one   self-recording 
barometer;  one  self-recording  thermometer  ;  one  rain-gauge  ;  one 
Polymeter. 

BIOLOGY. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  studies  pursued  in  this  depart- 
*^^nt  since  the  last  report.     They  are  as  follows  : 

^irst  year — Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology  through  the 
Winter  and  spring  terms. 

^hird  year — Zoology  through  the  fall  term. 

^*>iirth  year — Advanced  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Comparative 
^'^fttomy,   Comparative    Physiology  and    Microscopic    Anatomy 
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through  the  entire  year ;  Veterinary  Science  during  the  winter 
term  ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  together  with  State, 
Count}'  and  'I'own  Government,  through  the  fall  term  ;  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology  through  the  winter  and  spring  terms; 
Physiological  Psychology  through  the  spring  term. 

The  department  of  biology  has  l)een  greatly  enriched  by  the  fur- 
nishing of  ample  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  and  a  special  library. 
Several  thousand  dollai's  have  been  expended  fcu'  a  synoptical  col- 
lection for  the  study  of  z<M)logy  and  human  and  comparative  anat- 
omy.  In  the  laboratories  are  found  all  necessary  conveniences 
for  dissecting,  nu)unting  and  i)reserving  animals,  and  for  embryo- 
logical,  jdiysiological  and  microscopical  work.  For  purposes  of 
demonstration,  there  are  (1)  mounted  microscopical  objects  i*epre- 
senting  every  kind  of  tissue  and  cell  in  the  aninml  system,  (2)  the 
living  subject  for  dissection,  (3)  alcoholic  preservations,  models  in 
jilaster  and  ])aitirr  tnarlif^  skeletons  and  stuffed  subjects  of  most 
of  the  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  a  sponge  to  a  man,  (4) 
Lenckart's  zoological  wallcharts,  and  otlier  charts  and  diagrams  of 
our  own  make,  (5)  ami)le  blackboard  facilities  of  which  much  is  made, 
(<))  chemical  and  physical  ai)i>aratus,  (7)  all  necessary-  mechanical 
appliances.  The  collection  of  skeletons  of  all  the  domestic  ani- 
mals cannot  be  excelled.  In  t  he  class  of  V)irds,  there  have  just  been 
added  all  the  species  of  Rhode  Island,  (comprising  some  three  hun- 
dred individuals.  These  ijrove  of  exceptional  interest  and  .stimu- 
late inquiry  because  of  their  local  habitat  and  more  or  less  famil- 
iar mien.  In  the  collection  are  found  the  skeletons  of  all  the  great 
classes  of  birds  showing  striking  structural  jjeculiarities.  It  is 
also  pro])osed  to  add  the  nests  and  eggs  of  all  those  species  of  the 
collection  which  nest  in  the  State.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
is  an  exceptionally  good  e<juii)ment  for  teaching  the  eoui-ses  in 
zoology,  physiology,  and  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative, 
which  are  so  liberally  ])rovi(le<l  for  in  this  College. 

Apparatus  is  being  collected  for  the  coui'se  in  exi)erimental 
l^sychology.     The  course  occui)ies  but  one  term  and  the  time  given 
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to   experimentation   is  limited.     The  demonstrations  are  simple 
meohanieal  appliances  to  illustrate  the  sensations  and  perceptions. 
Kut  few  experiments  are  attempted  on  the  more  complex  mental 
l>henoniena,  which  require  intricate  and  costly  appliances,  much 
time  and  more  special  training  than  the  College  students  can  sum- 
mon.    The  beautiful  models  and  charts  of  the  human  brain,  spinal 
eonl,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  are  most  serviceable  in  teaching 
the  mechanism  and  functions  of  the  great   nerve  centres.     The 
appliances  in  this  department  are  so  complete  as  to  (wpedite  the 
study  in  no  small  degree.    It  is  believed  that  a  more  lively  interest 
is  thus  created,  that  more  ground  is  covered,  and  that  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  this  branch  is  given  than  could  otherwise  be 
<lone  in  twice  the  time  allotted  to  it.     The  same  claim  nmy  be 
predicated  of  the  whole  range  of  biological  studies. 

Imme<liately  after  last  year's  report,  the  College  was  visited  by 
a  mild  epidemic  of  German  measles  of  twenty  cases.  They  were 
mostly  of  so  mild  a  type  as  to  interfere  but  slightly  with  the  regu- 
lar college  work.  Since  then  there  has  been  the  usual  good  health 
aniong  the  students  and  teachei*s.  During  the  last  term,  ten  cases 
oHnjury  incident  to  football  playing  have  been  treated,  among 
them  two  fractures  and  two  dislocations. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  violent  game,  as  usually  conducted 
^Q  outside  contests,  serves,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  uses  of  a 
wholesome  physical  training.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  hostile  to 
ftll  educational  aims.  Certainlv  all  other  influences  combined  do 
J^ot  distract  the  attention  from  regular  college  work  ^o  mu(*h  as 
this  one  sport.  Its  present  practices  are  in  dire<*t  conflict  with 
^"®  philosophy  of  exercise.  Neither  in  the  arts  of  war  nor  of 
P^^e  is  the  modern  man  called  uix)n  for  phenomciml  muscle  or 
^'^^tl,  and  these. are  both  important  prerequisites  of  the  unusual 
^'^ertions  of  football.  Over-training  is  at  tin*  exi)ense,  in  some 
"^?Pee,  of  the  mental  and  moral  economy.  The  student  needs  a 
^^Pacity  for  resolves  and  activities  incited  by  something  of  higher 
^f^ler  than  i*etaliation  and  gate-money.     The  office  of  exercise  is 
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to  equalize  nervous  energy.  Muscular  activity  thus  prevents  over- 
work of  any  one  nerve  centre.  An  abounding  physical  life  doea 
not  legitimately  throw  the  whole  reactional  force  on  the  muscles. 
It  must  leave  a  record  on  the  brain  and  other  nerve  centres  as  a 
whole.  Tlie  more  or  less  sedentary  lives  which  students  are  pretty 
sure  to  follow  later  on  will  not  require  the  physical  standards  of 
professional  athletes  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  such  standards  are  found 
to  be  impediments  to  an  easy  and  sustained  mental  activity. 

The  temporary  building  erected  a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  pur- 
poses of  military  drill  and  light  gymnastics  has  proved  of  much 
service.  It  is  most  instructive  to  witness  the  improvement  in  the 
whole  morale  of  the  students  under  a  few  weeks  of  military  drill 
in  neat  and  dressy  suits.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  active  prepara- 
tions going  on  for  the  building  of  an  ample  gymnasium.  Each 
winter  as  tlie  classes  become  larger,  the  need  of  facilities  for 
rational  exercise  is  felt  more  and  more. 

BOTANY. 

The  department  of  botany  enters  upon  its  work  as  a  distinct 
department  with  the  beginning  of  1895.  A  commodious  labora- 
tory has  been  provided  and  fitted  with  new  apparatus  and  books. 
The  required  work  for  the  students  in  mechanics  covers  two  teiiiis; 
and  for  the  student  in  agriculture,  three  terms.  The  first  two 
terms  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  few  groups  of  plants  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Flowering  plants  of  economic  impor- 
tance will  ])e  studied  in  the  third  term.  The  work  may  be  elected 
as  indicated  in  the  coui'ses  of  stud  v. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

The  military  departinont  was  duly  organized  immediately  after 
the  arrival  on  November  12th  of  Capt.  William  W.  Wotherspoon 
of  the  li*th  Infantry,  who  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Professor  of  Mili- 
tary  Science  and  Tactics  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
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special  orders  No.  2o7  from  the  war  department,  dated  Noveiuber 
Ist,  1804. 

The  male  students  of  the  College  were  organized  as  a  company 
of  infantr\%  which  organization  it  is  recommended  they  hold  until 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  under-graduates  will  warrant  a  bat- 
talion organization.     Of  course  this  does  not  prevent  instruction 
in  both  cavalry  and  artillery  ;  indeed,  it  prepares  the  way  for  it. 

The  cadets  were  wholly  un instructed,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
start  from  the  foundation  ;  instruction  was  therefore  given  in  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms,  during  the  term.  Seventeen 
hours  have  been  given  to  drill  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
besides  the  necessary  verbal  instruction  ;  and  six  inspections  in 
quarters  have  been  made. 

The  drill  and  instruction  have  l)een  devoted  mainly  to  the  set- 
ting-up exercises,  facings,  and  marching  in  column  ;  and  no  effort 
liasljeen  spared  to  instill  into  the  cadetij  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  undertaken,  while  producing  a  proper  and  healthful 
<Jamage  of  the  body  and  that  quickness  and  readiness  to  obey 
^Meh  is  necessary  in  a  soldier.  The  progress  made  in  the  very 
limited  time  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  evinces  an  enthusiasm 
^»<1  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  cadets  which  cannot  be  too 
WgMy  commended.  They  have  been  quick  to  learn,  ready  to 
obey,  and  at  all  times  respectful  in  deportment  and  neat  in  their 
habits. 

The  insi>ections  in  quarters  have  resulted  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  rooms.     All  orders  have  been  obej^ed  ;  and  as  the 
inspections  become  more  rigid,  as  they  will,  matters  in  the  dormi- 
tory ^111  be  much  changed. 

The  cadets  have  been  uniformed  at  very  moderate  expense  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  uniform  of  line  blue  cloth,  consisting  of  a 
blouse  and  trousera  cut  after  the  pattern  worn  by  the  U.  S.  naval 
<*adets,  with  forage  caps  holding  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.    This  uniform  is  not  only  handsome  and  economi- 
cal but  will  last  a  long  time  with  moderate  care.     It  is  recom- 
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meinleded  that  whifo  collai^s  and  aii  oven^oat  ho  added  to  it,  aii<l 
that  tho  ovorcoat  l)e  worn  at  all  tiiiios  out  of  dooi-s  <luring  the 
winter.  As  at  present  ()r^anize<l,  the  eonipany  has  a  full  set  of 
non-eomniissioned  olYieers  who  are  zealous  and  painstaking  in 
their  duties  and  sliow  nuieh  promise.  As  soon  }i8  the  number  of 
under-^raduates  increases,  tliere  will  he  the  ratinjj^  of  h  captain 
and  lieutenants  ami  the  appointment  of  additional  serj^eants  and 
c*orporals. 

A  full  set  of  arms  and  eriuipments  will  he  received  early  in  the 
next  term  hoth  for  drill  as  infantry  and  artillery.  Requisitiona 
liave  heen  made  upon  the  ordnaiu*e  department  of  the  army  for 
them,  and  there  should  not  he  mu<*h  delay.  The  greatest  difficulty 
found  so  far  in  this  department  has  ])een  the  weather  and  the 
limited  spa<'e  under  cover  for  drill.  When  the  weather  would  per- 
mit, drill  has  heen  held  out  of  doors ;  otherwise,  in  the  temporary 
shed  huilt  for  the  purpose.  No  hours  have  heen  lost  for  any  cause, 
however,  and  the  drill  hall  and  gymnasium  now  in  course  of  con- 
strueti«)n,  will,  it  is  hoped,  he  Jinishe<l  in  time  for  next  winter. 
When  il  is  finished,  the  College  will  he  equipped  with  a  drill  hall 
superior  to  that  of  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
anil  with  a  gymnasium  equal  to  the  very  hest. 

DRAWING. 

The  ('olh»ge  has  a  very  line  studio,  well  e<iuiiq)ed  for  advanced 
work.  Foi*  Freshmen  an<l  Sophomori»s,  the  study  of  free-hdud 
drawing  and  modeling  is  (*omi)ulsory.  They  hegin  in  the  spring 
term  with  the  study  of  values  from  ohj«»cts  and  still  life,  continuing 
iiig  in  the  fall  to  draw  and  model  from  easts,  with  which  the  depart- 
ment is  well  suj)plied,  though  additions  will  (constantly  be  made. 
In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  lhos<»  who  have  ability  and  in- 
clination may  go  on  in  any  branch  thai  th«»y  wish  to  elect,  pro- 
vitlcd  they  are  ready  for  it.  It  is  hopeil  in  the  futu  1*6  that  more 
time  can  he  giv<»n  to  tlu^  eli*ctive  work. 

The  skiMcli  elass  is  a  Ncrv  interesting  feature  of  the  department. 
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This  meets  for  one  hour,  once  a  week,  and  is  conducted  by  its 
members,  who  pose  in  turn  or  find  a  substitute.    These  time 
sketches  from  life,  without  instruction,  are  a  great  help  to  the 
student  in  observing  and  noting  quickly  the  effect  desired.     The 
library  of  the  studio  has  a  g(K)d  nucleus  of   art   books.    These 
are  already  appreciated  by  the  pupils.    The  effects  procured  in 
Europe  the  past  summer  are  rare  and  of  great  value  to  the  depart- 
ment.   The  increase  in  material  has  already  made  our  facilities 
for  study  equal  to  those  in  most  city  schools  of  much  older  growth. 
A  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  limited  time  given  to  this 
study  ;  and  yet  the  students  that  have  worked  seriously  and  earn- 
estly—as have  most  of  them — have  produced   very  satisfactory 
results. 

BEE   CULTURE. 

Instruction  is  given  both  by  text-book  and  lectures.  This  in- 
struction will  be  thoroughly  practical.  The  natural  history,  phys- 
iology, and  the  peculiar  habits  of  bees  will  be  taught,  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  reasons  for  performing  the  various  opera- 
tioas;  but  the  class-room  instruction  will  be  but  an  introduction 
^  the  practical  work  in  the  Experiment  Station  Apiary. 

This  Apiary  of  twenty  colonies  is  fitted  with  the  best  of  hives 
for  performing  all  the  operations  in  vogue  among  bee-keepers  with 
the  least  amount  of  labor;  and  furnishes  bees,  combs,  queen-cells, 
and  other  illustrative  material  for  use  in  the  class-room.  The 
Station  collection  of  the  different  hives  used  bv  the  various  lead- 
if^S  honey  13 rod ucers  is  also  a  valuable  aid  in  this  line  of  win-k. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


HE  following  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  the  differ- 
ent departments.     All  studies  required  of  regular  students 


lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


MATHEMATICS. 


1.  Algebra  (Wells). — The  fundamental  operations,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division  of  algebraic  quantities;  factoring 
and  its  applications;  the  solution  of  simple  eqimtions  with  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities;  involution;  evolution;  the  theory  of  ex- 
ponents; the  solution  of  radical  and  quadratic  equations;  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progression;  the  binomial  theorem.  Folly 
wintf^r  and  spring  feriits;  o  hours  jh  r  ivet'k.  Required  of  all  can- 
ilidcifes  for  a  tletjree, 

2.  Rook-keeping  (Hryant  and  Stratton). — Explanation  of  com- 
mercial terms;  single  entry;  double  entry;  use  of  books, — day-book 
cash-book,  journal  and  ledger;  practical  exercises;  original  ac- 
counts; farm  accounts;  meclianics'  accounts;  inventory;  state- 
ments; partnership;  interest;  discount;  exercise  in  commercial 
forms — bills,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  orders,  drafts.  Winter  term; 
,y  Jtotrrs  per  week.     Rfnuired  of  nil  candulntes  for  a  degree, 

.'].  Plane  (Geometry  (Wells).— Kectilincar  figures;  the  circle; 
measurements  of  angles;  the  theory  of  proportion;  similar  fig- 
ures; regular  i»olyg(»ns;  areas  of  polygons;  the  measurement  of 
the  circle;  original  demonstrations.  Sjn'ituj  and  fall  t^rms;  4 
hours  per  Wf'ek.     lieipund  ff  all  rondidoffs  for  a  degree. 
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4.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Wentworth). — The  derivation  of  the 
fundamental  formulas;  logarithms;  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles;  practical  i)roblems.  Winter  tfriu:  S  hours  per  week' 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

5.  Plane  Surveying  (Carhart). — Elementary  course,  field  work, 
recitation  and  plotting.  Use  of  compass,  transit,  plane  table,  and 
levels;  adjustment  of  instruments;  stadia  surveying.  Hprimj  term; 
-^  hours  (f  classroom y  5  lutnrs  of  field  irork  pt^r  week.  Adddi<mal 
pradice  on  Saturdays.     Required  of  all  nnulidate.s  for  a  degree. 

I).  Road  Construction  and  Leveling  (Gillespie). — Location  and 
construction  of  roads;  mechanical  structures;  earth,  gravel,  broken 
stone,  paved  and  macadam  roads.  Fall  term:  J  hot  us  of  te^rt-hook 
U'orky  S  lufurs  of  field  work  per  week.  Keiptired  o/  students  in  the 
-^^(jricuUural  course. 

".  Solid  Geometry  (Wells). — Lines  and  planes  in  space;  diedral 
^Dgles;  polyhedral  angles;  polyhedrons,  the  cylinder,  cone  and 
spliere;  measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere;  numerical 
examples  and  original  demonstrations.  F(dl  term:  S  hours  per 
u'tek.    Rejptired  of  studeids  in  the  Mechanical  cour.sf^^. 

^'  Analytical  Geometry  (Hardy). — Coordinate  systems;  the 
point;  the  line;  relation  lictween  different  coordinate  systems; 
tlie  equation  of  the  first  degree,  the  straiglit  line;  the  equation  of 
the  second  degree,  the  conic  section;  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
<ffid  winter  terms;  4.  hours  j^er  fceek.  Eequired  of  students  in  the 
Mecha  n  ical  co  u  rse. 

^'  Descriptive  Geometry  (Faunce). — Notation  and  elementary 
principles;  problems  on  the  jioint,  line  and  jjlane;  problems  re- 
lating to  the  cylinder,  cone  and  double  curved  surfaces  of  revolu- 
ti<^n;  intei-section  and  development  <»f  planes  and  solids;  practical 
problems.  Fall  term;  3  hours  per  wfek.  Retjuiml  of  studf^nts  in 
^'^^  ilechanical  course. 

^^^'  Calculus  (Taylor). — The  diflferentiation  of  alge])rai<-,  irigo- 
nometric,  logarithmic,  exponential  and  anti-trigonometric  func- 
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tious.  Integration  of  fundamental  forms;  definite  integrals;  ap- 
plications to  geometry  and  mechanics;  successive  differentiation; 
successive  integration  with  applications;  evaluation  of  indetermi- 
nate forms;  the  development  of  functions  in  series;  maxima  and 
minima;  change  of  the  independent  variables;  integration  of 
rational  fractions;  integration  by  rationalization;  integration  by 
parts  and  by  series;  curve  tracing.  Siyring^  fall  and  winter  tenns; 
8  Itntirs per  \ceek\    Required  of  students  in  the  Mechanical  course. 

11.  General  Astronomy  (Young). — The  text  study  is  accom- 
panied by  frequent  lectures,  illustrated  with  copious  lantern  slides 
of  celestial  phenomena;  observations  of  the  heavens  with  a  four 
inch  telescope,  and  laboratory  work  with  the  sun  spectrum,  and 
the  spark  spectrum  sufficient  to  give  an  insight  into  the  methods 
of  the  new  astronomy.  Sprlfuj  i^nn;  4  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  a  deqree. 

1l*.  Synthetic  Geometry  (I)upuis). — The  line,  point,  and  circle; 
comparison  and  measurement  of  areas;  proportion  amongst  line 
segments;  collinearity;  inversion;  anharmonic  division;  homo- 
graphy.  Elective  ojjen  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  1 
and  S, 

V-l,  Determinants  (Harris). — Proofs  of  fundamental  proj^si- 
tions;  determinant  minoi-s;  development  of  determinants;  rect- 
angular arrays;  reciprocal  determinants;  symmetrical,  skew-sym 
metric,  and  skew-determiimnts.  Elective  open  to  all  students  whi 
have  completed  course  10. 

14.  Advanced  Calculus  (Hyerly). — An  extension  of  course  10 
including  further  discussion  of  definite  integrals;  imaginaries 
length  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  the  elements  of  elliptic  integrals 
and  of  the  theory  of  the  fun<*tions.  Elective  open  to  students  wh 
have  completcil  course  10. 

15.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Same  as  Mechanics  7). — Junior  year 
spriny  term.  Open  to  students  who  hove  c(nnpleted  one  term  o 
course  10. 
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PHYSICS. 

1.  General  Course. — Study  of  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydrau- 
lics and  acoustics.  Recitations.  Fall  term.  Electricity  and  mag- 
netism. Winter  term.  Light  and  Heat.  Spring  term.  Through- 
out the  Sophomore  year,  3  hours  per  week.  Required  of  all  can- 
diiktesfor  a  degree. 

2.  Physical  Laboratory. — In  connection  with  course  1.  Through- 
out  ihe  Sophomore  year,  2  hours  per  week, 

3.  Applied  Electricity. — A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  modern 
practical  applications  of  electricity.  Spring  term,  Senior  year; 
S  hours  per  week.    Elective, 

^'    Laboratory  work  in  connection  with  course  3.    2  hours  per 

u'f.ek. 

MECHANICS. 

1-  Strength  of  Materials. — Strength  of  iron  and  steel;  simple 
and  continuous  beams;  pipes  and  columns.  Spring  term,  Junior 
y^or;  Q  hours  recitations  and  3  Jiours  laboratory  work  per  treek, 
^^(luirfd  iff  all  Mecluutical  students, 

-•  Mechanism. — Rectilinear  motion.  Rotarv  motion.  Trans- 
naission  of  motion.  Spring  term,  Junior  year;  3  hours  per  week. 
Ji^quired  of  all  Mechanical  students. 

^-  Steam  Engineering. — Study  of  steam  and  its  properties; 
simple  and  compound  engines;  steam  boilei-s.  Fall  term.  Senior 
y^or;  3  hours  per  week.    Elective, 

^-  Mechanics  of  Engineering. — Bodies  in  equilibrium  and  in 
motion;  work  and  power;  friction  of  rest  and  motion.  Recitations. 
^^11  term,  5  hours  per  week.  Theory  of  arclies,  retaining  walls, 
gas  engines,  hot-air  engines.  Winter  term,  -J  hours  j^^f^'^^'f^^k-  Hy- 
draulies  and  water-wheels.  Spring  term.  ^Ul  during  the  Senior 
y^^''-    Required  of  all  Mechanical  students. 

''•    Metallurgy. — Study  of  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
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iroQ,  and  steel;  rolling-mill  machinery;  metallurgy  of  eopi>er,  tin, 
zinc,  and  silver;  alloys.  Winter  term,  tSenior  year;  3  himrs  per 
week.    Elective. 

6.  Shop-Work. — ^4.  Use  of  wood-working  tools,  bench-work, 
carpentering.  Fall  term,  Fre^shman  year;  6  ho^trs  per  week.  Car- 
pentering and  practical  constructions  in  wood.  Winter  terniy 
Freshman  year;  6  hours  per  week. 

B.  Wood-Turning.  Fall  term.  Sophomore  year;  6  hours  per 
week.  Forging,  drawing  iron,  bending,  welding,  and  tool-dressing. 
Winter  term.  Sophomore  year;  6  hours  per  week.  Estimates  of 
construction.  Winter  term,  2  hours;  for  Agricultural  students. 
Forging.  S  hours,  Spriny  term,  Sophomore  year:  for  ilechanical 
students. 

C.  Pattern-Making,  Moulding  and  Casting.  Fall  term.  Junior 
year;  3  hours  per  week.  Machine-shop  practice.  Winter  term, 
Junior  year;  3  hours  per  week.  Machine-shop  practice.  Spring 
term,  Junior  year;  3  hours  per  week.  C  required  of  Mechanical 
students. 

D.  Machine  Constructions.  Throughout  the  Senior  year,  6 
hours  per  week.    Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

7.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Same  as  Mathematics  15).  Junior 
year,  Sjviny  term.  Open  to  students  who  hare  completed  one  term 
of  Mathenmtics  JO. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  Review  of  elementary  principles.  Study  of  representative 
American  authoi-s.  Composition,  o  hours.  Fall  and  Winter  terms, 
Fre.shman  year;  and  .\  hours  Spring  term.  •  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates  for  a  degree. 

'2.  Rhetoric.  Continued  study  of  American  literature.  Com- 
position. Fall  and  Wintfr  terms,  Soj^honuH-e  year;  2  hours  peir" 
ireek.     Required  of  oil  condidofes  for  a  dt  gree. 
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'3.  General  Englisli  Literature  aiul  History.  Winter  and  sprhtg 
ifi'ins.  Junior  year;  4  Jntnrs  ptr  iceelx,  Beqnired  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

4.  English  Literature.  Study  of  special  periods  and  authors. 
Througlnnd  Senior  year:  S  hours  p^r  ireek.  Open  to  those  who 
hace  taken  rofirse.s  7,  .?  and  S, 

5.  Orations  and  Essays.  Thronghoid  Senior  year;  1  hour  per 
week.     Beqtiirf'd  of  all  (xmdidafes  for  a  degree. 

GERMAN. 

\.  P^lementary  Course.  Grammar,  dictation,  conversation. 
Bernliardt's  Deutsches  Sprach  und  Lesebuch.  Thronghoid  Junior 
year:  -J  Itours  per  wet  k.     Retiuirt^d  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

'2.  Middle  Course.  Composition.  Modern  German  writers. 
t^dl  term  of  Soiior  gear;  J  liours per  week.     Elective. 

0.  Advanced  Course.  German  Classics.  II istorv  of  German 
literature.  IViidf-r  and  Spring  ttrjus,  Senior  year;  S  hours  per 
wee k^  fur  tho.se  that  hare  taken  courses  1  ami  2. 

4.  Scientific  German.  Winter  and  Spring  tfrms,  Senior  year; 
2  hours  per  week.  Elect irt^  fir  thost  that  hare  taken  courses  1 
and  2. 

5.  Heading  at  sight  of  easy  (i(M-man.  Tln-oughout  Senior  gear; 
J  hou r  per  week.    Elect irr  for  th(hse  tlud  Imrf  takfu  courses  1  and  2. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  dictation,  conversation. 
Sauveurs  Petites  Causeries.      Throtn/hont  tin  Sophutnorf    grar;  S 

hours  per  weelx.      Reiplind  (ftdl  cd/tdidnfcs  Jhr  a  drgrrf . 

2.  Middle  Course.  Composition.  Mod«Mii  French  writers. 
Throughout  the  Jftnior  grrir:  ■!  Intnrs  ik  r  u-tt  h\  Khrfirf  fur  flmsf 
that  have  taken  course  J. 
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3.  Advanced  Course.  French  classics — Moli^re  and  Racine. 
History  of  French  literature.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  3 
hours  per  week.    Elective  for  those  that  have  talsn  courses  1  and  2, 

4.  Scientilic  French.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  2  hours 
per  week.    Elective  for  those  that  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

5.  Reading  at  sight  of  easy  French,  l^hroughout  the  Senior 
year;  1  hour  per  weelx.  Elective  for  those  that  have  taken  courses 
1  and  2. 

LATIN. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Beginner's  Latin  Book.  Grammar. 
lliroughout  Freshman  year;  3  hours  per  week.    Elective. 

2.  CflBsar.  Composition.  Throughout  Sophomore  year;  3 
hours  x)er  week.    Elective. 

3.  Cicero.  Composition.  Throughout  Junior  year;  rS  hours 
per  week.    Elective. 

4.  Virgil.  Composition.  Throughout  Senior  year;  3  hours 
per  week.     Elective. 

HISTORY. 

1.  American  History.  Fall  term,  Freshman  year;  2  hours 
per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

2.  General  History.  Wint'er  and  Spring  terms,  Freshman 
year;  2  hours  per  week.    Bequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

3.  English  History .  Studied  in  connection  with  general  Eng- 
lish literature.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Junior  year;  4  hours 
per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

4.  Special  historical  work  for  individual  students.  Spring 
term.  Senior  year;  S  Itoars  per  week.  Elective  for  those  havir^i 
taken  courses  1,  2  and  8. 
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PHYSIOLOGY.    ZOOLOGY    AND   COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY. 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  Human  Physiology.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Includes  hygiene  instruction,  development  of  observ- 
ing faculties.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Freshman  year;  S 
hours  per  iveek.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Elective 
for  Special  st^idents. 

2.  Advanced  Course.  Presupposes  knowledge  of  (^hemistry, 
enibrj'ology  and  zoology.  Based  on  the  laws  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  Instruction  demonstrative,  comparative,  and  theoreti- 
cal. Fall  term,  Senior  year;  5  hours  per  u'eek,  Required  of  Agri- 
cultural students. 

3.  Vertebrate  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  Incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  advanced  course  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology-, 
with  coui^se  of  veterinary.  Spring  term,  Senior  year;  Jf  hours 
per  week.*  Instruction  wholly  demonstrative.  Required  of  Agri- 
cultural students. 

4.  Invertebrate  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  In  course  of  zoology. 
Fall  term,  Junior  year;  Jf  hours  per  week.  Required-  of  Agri- 
cultural students. 

5.  Zoology.  General  Course.  Fall  term,  Junior  year,  4  hours 
per  week.    Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

0.  Veterinary  Science.  Theory  of  practice.  Based  on  course 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  IVinter  term.  Senior 
year;  3  hours  per  tveek.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

7.  Embryology.  Limited  Course.  Introductory  to  course  5, 
Lectures,  laboratory  work  with  incubators,  microscopical  dissec- 
tions, and  alcoholic  preparations,  and  models.  Required  of  Agri- 
cultural students. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Town,  County,  State,  and  United  States. — Their  origin,  de- 
velopment, and  practices.     Critical  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States.  Lectures,  recitations  and  discussions.  FaU 
term,  Senior  year;  4.  hours  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree, 

2.  Political  Economy. — Elementary  couree.  Based  on  Walker's 
Briefer  Course,  and  Andrews's  Institutes  of  Economies.  Lectures, 
recitations,  discussions,  readings,  original  problems,  citations  from 
the  daily  press,  and  essays.  Winter  term.  Senior  year;  4  hours 
per  tueek.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

■ 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elementary  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laboratory 
experiments.  Spring  term,  Senior  year;  If  hours  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  General  Chemistry,  Briefer  Course,  Xon-metals. — Recitations 
and  lectures.  Spring  term.  Sophomore  year;  4  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

2.  Laboratory  Work. — Experimental  chemistry.  S  hours  per 
week,  given  in  connection  with  course  1. 

3.  General  Chemistry. — Metals.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Fall 
tenn,  Junior  year;  3  hours  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidaies 
for  a  degree. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — FaU  term,  4  hours  per  week;  Winter 
tei^m,  6  hours  per  lueek;  Junior  year.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lootures  and  recitations.  Winter  tei^m^ 
Junior  year;  4  hours  per  treek.  Required  of  Agricidturcd  stu- 
dents. 

0.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Lectures.  Spring  term,  Junior 
year;  S  hours  per  week.    Required  of  Agricultural  studefiis. 
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7.  Quantitative  Analysis. — 6  hours  per  week.  Bequiretl  of  those 
taking  course  6, 

8.  Theoretical  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Analysis. — Through- 
out  Senior  year;  6  hours  i)er  week.    Elective. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Biology  of  Plants. — Comparative  morphology  and  physiol- 
og}'  are  emphasized  rather  than  the  details  of  elassifieation.  Labo- 
ratorj',  reading,  and  lectures.  Winter  and  Hpriiuj  tenns^  So2fh(ynwre 
year;  S  hours  per  week.    Bequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

-.  Systematic  and  Economic. — Orders  of  phanerogams  of  eco- 
nomic importance  are  studied  from  fresh  and  preserved  material* 
Fall  term,  Junior  year;  4  hours  per  wf^ek.  Kequired  of  Ayricul- 
t^iral  students.    Elective  for  those  who  have  taken  course  1. 

3.  Fungi. — A  study  of  types  of  fungi  with  spec*ial  reference  to 
parasitic  forms  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory,  reading,  and 
lectures.  Elective  for  those  having  taken  course  i,  as  an  8  hmir 
course  for  the  Fall  term,  or  a  4  hour  c(ntrse  for  the  year. 

^-  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  se<*tioning,  staining,  and 
naounting.  This  course  may  he  elected  as  an  8  hour  course  for  the 
Fallterm,  or  a  4  hour  course  for  the  year. 

GEOLOGY. 

General  Course. — Structural  and  dynamical.  Winter  term,  Sen- 
^oryear-  2  hours  i>er  week.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Ilistori- 
<*a1,  with  excursions.  Spring  term.  Senior  ijfar;  4  hours  per  week. 
^^tures  and  recitations. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

^'  Infantry  Drill. — School  of  the  soldier.  School  of  the  coin- 
P*^y«  School  of  the  battalion  and  small-arm  target  practice. 
^^^oughout  the  course,  8  hours  per  week. 


L 
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2.  Artillery  Drill. — School  of  the  soldier  dismounted.  Sabre 
exercise  and  target  practicte.  School  of  the  battery  dismouiit^d 
for  selected  detachments.  Students  in  course  2  are  selected  by  the 
commandant  from  those  reasonably  proficient  in  course  1. 

'•}.    Military  Science. — Lec(u7*es  given  in  Winter  term. 

4.  Signal  Drill. — With  heliograph  flags,  torches,  and  telegraphic 
instruments,  according  to  the  United  States  signal  code. 

HORTICULTURE. 

1.  Pomology.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  S2:iring  and  Fall 
terms;  2  hours  per  week.     Elective, 

2.  Market   Gai'dening. — Lectures,   and    work    in    the   garden. 

Spring  and  Fall  terms;  2  hours  per  week.     Elective, 

3.  Floriculture. —  Winter  term.  Practical  exercises  in  green- 
house.    3  hours  per  xve  fix.     Elective, 

4.  Landscape  Gardening. — Lectures  and  conferences,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Spring  term,  Senior  year;  2  hours  j^r 
tveek.     Ret} u ired  of  Ag ricultu  ral  stude n ts, 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Farm  Management.— Definition  of  agricultural  terms;  mixed 
husbandry;  special  farming;  rotation  of  crops;  general  suggestions 
for  agricultural  practice;  farm  buildings — plans,  size,  location, 
arrangement,  care;  silos  and  ensilage;  farm  fences;  fence  laws; 
methods  of  constructing  fences;  e(*onomy  in  the  selection  of 
fences ;  portable  fences ;  gates.  Farm  tools  and  implements ; 
reapei's,  mowers,  hay-tedders  and  rakes,  i)lows,  harrows,  grain- 
drills,  cultivators,  rollers,  etc.  Value,  selection,  use,  and  care  of 
farm  tools.  Lectures.  Fall  ttrm.  Freshman  year;  2  hours  per 
tveek,     Requirexl  of  all  candidatfs  for  a  degree, 

l\  Farm  Bookkeeping  (Same  as  Mathematics  2). — Inventory; 
use  of  day-book,  cash-book,  and  ledger  on  the  farm;  farm  accounts; 
accounts  with  stock,  fields,  and  <M*ops;  yearly  statements;  intei^est 
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and  discount.    Classroom  practice.    Wiukr  term,  Freshman  year; 
4  Jwurs  per  weel\    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

3.  Drainage. — Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health(  Waring).  Sources 
of  water;  necessity  of  drains;  kinds  of  drains;  liow  drains  act; 
how  to  lay  out,  build,  and  care  for  drains;  drain  tiles,  cost  and 
value  of  drains;  sanitary  effects  of  drainage;  practice  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  instruments ;  details  of  the  work.  Text-book  and 
actual  practice.  Sprlmj  terni,  FresJtnian  ytar;  Jf.  hours  iter  \reel:. 
Rexiuired  of  all  candtdafes  for  a  deijree. 

4.  Farm  Crops  and  their  Production. — Selection  and  i)repara- 
tion  of  soil  and  seed;  quantity  of  seed;  time  of  seeding;  cultiva- 
tion and  harvesting  of  various  farm  crops;  hay  crop,  its  impor- 
tance in  agriculture;  varieties  of  grasses;  influence  of  time  of 
cutting  upon  the  value;  method  of  storing;  leguminous  fodder 
crops;  corneas  a  grain  crop;  five  types  of  corn;  corn  and  other 
crops  for  the  silo.  Other  cereals — wheat,  oats,  l)arley  and  rye — 
origin,  history  and  value;  root  crops— potatoes,  beets,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  onions;  miscellaneous  crops — l)uckwheat.  cabbages, 
purai)kins, squashes,  field  peas,  tobacco,  broom  corn ;  weeds — injury, 
dissemination,  and  eradication.  Lectures.  Fall  itruK  Sojyliotuore 
year;  2  hours  per  weeJi'.     Re(/uired  of  A(/rirultural  sttfdenfs. 

5.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock — Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
(Curtis). — Horses:  draft:  coach;  saddle;  thoroughbred:  tiotters; 
ponies;  care  and  selection.  Cattle:  dairy:  general  purimse;  beef; 
care,  selection,  and  nianagement.  Sheej):  short  wool;  middle  wool: 
long  wool;  care,  selection  and  management.  Swine:  large  breeds; 
medium  breeds;  small  breeds:  care,  selection,  an<l  management. 
Origin  of  breeds;  adaptability  to  climates  and  conditions:  tracing 
pedigrees;  scoring  animals.  Text-])ook  and  lectures.  Fell  frrm. 
Sophomore  year:  S  hours  pt  r  u'<rk.  Rftfuiml  (f  A<jririillnnd 
students. 

6.  Agriculture  (Storer). — Relations  of  heat,  air.  an<l   water  to 
the  soil;  relations  of  soil,  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  and  watei'  upon 
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the  growth  of  plants;  tillage  and  implements;  natural  sources  of 
plant  food;  action  of  manures,  special  manures,  phosphatlc  ma- 
nures, nitrogenous  compounds;  green  manuring;  seaweeds,  humus,, 
farmyard  manure;  composts;  modes  of  applying  manures,  night 
soil,  history  of  the  use  of  manures;  potash,  magnesium,  lime  and 
soda  as  manures;  theory  of  rotation;  irrigation;  sewage;  growth 
of  crops;  cereals;  hay  and  hay-making;  pastures;  ensilage.  Text- 
book. Winter  terin.  Junior  year;  S  hours  per  tveeJc.  Spring 
term,  Junior  year;  4  hmirs  per  iceek.  Required  of  AgriciMural 
students. 

7.  Stock-Breeding  (Miles). — Breeding  as  an  art;  heredity,  nor- 
mal characteristics;  diseases,  acquired  and  abnormal  character- 
istics; atavism  (reversion);  law  of  correlation;  variation;  fecundity; 
in  and  in  breeding;  cross  breeding;  relative  influence  of  parents; 
sex;  pedigree;  animal  form  and  index  of  qualities;  selection;  period 
of  gestation.  Text-book.  Fall  terni,  Senior  year;  3  hours  per 
week.    Required  of  Agricultural  students, 

8.  Feeding  Animals  (Stewart). — Composition  of  animal  bodies; 
relative  proportion  of  different  parts  of  the  carcass;  elements  of 
food  material;  digestion,  its  effect  upon  food;  respiration  and  ex- 
cretions; value  of  various  animal  manures;  stock  barns  and  their 
relation  to  the  economy  of  feeding;  principles  of  alimentation; 
early  maturity;  how  to  feed  young  animals;  stock  foods;  nutritive 
ratio  and  feeding  standards;  definition  of  terms;  calculation  of 
ratios  for  various  conditions  and  ages  of  animals;  calculation  of 
cost  of  rations,  and  their  manurial  value;  soiling, — economy  in 
land,  fences,  feed,  and  manure, — disadvantages,  labor  required; 
soiling  crops;  ensilage;  economy  of  preserving  crops  in  the  silo; 
variet}-  of  crops  that  may  be  ensilaged;  value  of  legumes  and  bal- 
ancing rations;  feeding  for  beef  or  milk;  feeding  horses,  sheep^ 
and  swine;  cooked  and  uncooked  food;  cold  and  warm  water;  tem- 
perature of  stables,  and  ventilation.  Text-book.  Winter  term^ 
Senior  f/tar;  1  hoar  per  n'(:fk.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 
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9.  Fertilizei'S. — Study  of  the  composition  of  the  various  agri- 
oultaral  chemicals  as  sold  in  the  markets;  calculation  of  formulas 
for  special  crops;  calculation  and  value  of  various  homemade 
fertilizers.  Lecture  and  classroom  calculations.  Spring  tev)u, 
Senior  year;  1  liour  per  week,    Re^pureA  of  Agriculfuml  students, 

10.  Dairying.  American  Dairying  (Jurler). — The  dairy  cow, 
type,  breeding,  and  management  from  birth  to  maturity;  feed  and 
management;  branches  of  dairy  husbandry;  dairy  utensils,  milk- 
ing; care  of  milk;  separatoi's  and  butter  accumulatons;  separating 
eream;  ripening  and  churning;  salting,  working,  packing  and 
printing  butter.  The  Babcock  milk  test;  test  of  skim  milk  and 
cream;  value  of  skim  milk;  building  creameries.  Text-book  and 
lectures.     IVitit^r  term.  Senior  year;  2  hours  per  week.     Elective, 

Coui*ses  are  also  offered  in  bee-keeping,  and  in  commercial  and 
^mcultural  law. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


OF  THB 


Rhode  Islaod  College  of  Agricnltore  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


FRESHMAN    YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 


Algebra 5  hours.*  :   Bench-work  in  Wood 6  hours. 

English 5      "  Military  Drill 3     " 


Physical  Geography 8 

History 2 

Agriculture 2 


t< 


<i 


<< 


Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 


(< 


(f 


WINTER   TERM. 

Algebra 5  hours,  j  Wood  Work 6  hours. 

English 5     '*  |  Military  Drill 3     *' 

Physiology 3     **  \  Inspection 1 

History 2     **  Latin  (elective) 3 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Law  5     "  | 


<< 


14 


SPRING  TERM. 

Algebra  and  Logarithms 8  hours.  .Free-Hand  Drawing 4  hours. 

English 4     '*        ,  Agriculture 4 

Geometry 4     "  Military  Drill 3 

Physiology 2     **  Inspection 1 

History 2     "  Latin  (elective) 3 


<• 


«c 


l« 


«« 


*  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week  In  each  studj. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR, 


FALL   TEKM. 


Agricultural  Course. 

Plane  Georaetrv 5  hours. 

Agriculture 3 

Physics 8 

English 3 

French 8 

Pree  Hand  Drawing 2 

Modeling 2 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Practical  Agriculture 2 

Wood  Turning 3 

Military  Drill 8 

Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 


Mechanical  Course. 

Plane  Geometry 5  hours. 

Physics 3     " 

English 2 

French 3 

Free-IIand  Drawing 2 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Woo<l  Turning H 

Military  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 


It 

t  4 
t  ( 

t  « 
tt 


WINTER   TEKM. 


Trigonometry 3  hours. 

Mechanical  Laboratory 8 

English 2 

Physics 3 

French 3 

Mechanical  Drawing 2 

Constructions 2 

Estimates 2 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Military  Drill 8 

iMpection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 


Trii^onometrv 3  hours. 

Mechanical  Laboratory 8 

English 2      ** 

Phvsics 3      '• 

French 3     " 

Mechanical  Drawing 2     ** 

Forging 0 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

Miiitarv  Drill * 3 

Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective)  3 


i  t 

t  ( 


SPRING    TEKM. 


Surveying 1  hour. 

Physics 3  hours. 

^tanical  laboratory 8 

French 3 

Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

^perinaental  Chemistry 2 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

P'^ctical  Surveying 6 

Military  Drill 3 

^Mpection 1 

^  Work  (elective) 2 

Pomologj'  (elective) 2 

^^»n  (elective) 8 


Surveying 1 

Phvsics 3 

Botauic^il  Laboratory H 

French 3 

Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

Experimental  Chemistry 2 

Physical  Laboratory 2 

^Mechanical  Drawing 3 

Forging 3 

MiliUiry  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

Art  Work  (elective) 2 

Latin  (elective) 3 

Synthetic  Geometry  (elective). 3 


hour, 
hours. 


5>^ 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 


FALL    TEKM. 


4« 
(« 


Agricultural  Course. 

Road  Construction  and  Level- 
ing   3  hours. 

Botany 4 

Inorganic  Cliemistry 3 

German 3 

Pomology 3 

Qualitative  Analysis 4 

Practice  in  Ixjveling  and  Road 

Surveying 3 

Military^  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

Market  Gardening 2 

Ljitin  (elective) 3 

French  (elective) 3 

Art  Work  (elective) 2 


( < 

•  ( 
i « 


Mechanical  Course. 


Inorganic  Chemistry 3  ho 

Analytical  Greometry 4 

Solid  Geometry 8 

German 3 

Descriptive  Geometry 8 

Qualitative  Analysis 4 

Pattern  Making 5 

Military  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 

French  (elective) 3 

Art  Work  (elective) 2 


WINTER  TERM. 


English 4  hours. 

Agriculture 5     " 

Organic  Chemistry  4     " 

German 3 

Qualitative  Analysis 6 

Forging 3 

Military  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 

French  (elective) 3 

Floriculture  (elective) 2 

Botany  (elective) 2 


( t 


•  t 


( < 


«( 


I  < 


<( 


(( 


English 4  ho 

Analytical  Geometry 4 

German 3 

Calculus 8 

Qualitative  Analysis 6 

Mechanical  Drawing 8 

Machine  Shop  Practice 8 

Military  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

Latin  (elective) 8 

French  (elective) 8 


SPRING    TERM. 


English 4  hours. 

Agriculture 2     ** 

Agricultural  Chemistry 3     '* 

German 3     " 

Zoology 4 

Chemical  Ijaboratory 0 

Militarv  Drill  \ 3 

Insi)ection 1 

Latin  (elective) 3 

French  (elective) 3 


1 1 


<  i 

1 1 


English 4  ho 

Calculus 8     ' 

German 3     ' 

Principles  of  Mechanism 2     ' 

Strength  of  Materials 3     ' 

Machine -Shop  Practice 8 

Mechanical  Drawing 2 

Military  Drill 8 

Inspection I 

Chemical  Laboratory  (elective) .  6 
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JUNIOR  YEAR.— SPRING  TKnM—Continufd. 


A^cultuiml  Course. 

Art  Work  (elective) 6  hours. 

Agricultural  Mechanics  (elect- 
ive  « 

Botanical  Laboratory  (elective)  ft 
Market  Gartlening  (elective). .  .2 
Pomology  (elective) 2 


t» 


<t 


Mechanical  Course. 

Latin  (elective) 3  hours. 

French  (elective) 3     ** 

Analytical  Mechanics  (elective)  3 
Art  Work  (elective) 6     ** 


SENIOR   YEAR, 

FALL    TERM. 


Comparative     Anatomy     and 

Physiology 5  hours. 

Political  Economy  and  Science 

of  Government 4     " 

Agriculture 8     *' 

Orations 1      ** 

Military  Drill 3  .  ** 

Inspection 1      " 

English  Literature  (elective). . .  3     " 

Apiary  Work  (elective) 1 

Botany  (elective) 2 

Art  Work  (elective) 3 

Pomology  (elective) 3 

Market  Gardening  (elective). .  .3 

Chemistry  (elective) 3  or  6 

French  (elective) 3 

German  (elective) 3 

Latin  (elective) 8 


( • 


4< 


<  • 


•  I 


(( 


Calculus 3  hours. 

Political  Economy  and  Science 

of  Government 4     " 

Applied  Mechanics b     " 

Orations 1 

Machine-Shop  Practice 6     '* 

MilitJiry  Drill 3     " 

Inspection 1 

English  Literature  (elective). .  .3     *' 

French  (elective) 3     ** 

German  (elective) 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 

Engineering  (elective) 3 

Art  Work  (elective) 3     *' 

Chemistry  (elective) 3  or  (5 

Electricity  (elective) 3     " 

Determinants  (elective) 3 


Veterinary  Science 3 

Agriculture 1 

Political  Economy. . .' 4 

Marlvet  Gardening 3 

Ceoiogy 2 

Orations 1 

JJiliian  Drill 3 

Inspection 1 

English  Literature  (elective).  .3 

Latin  (elective) 8 

French  (elective) 3 

^nnan  (elective) 3 

fiotany  (elective) 2  or  4 

floriculture  (elective) 8 

Dairying  (elective) 3 

rbemistrr  (elective) 8  or  6 


WINTER   TEKM. 

hours.  '   Political  Economy 4  hoJirs. 

•*  Applied  Me<rhanics 4 

Orations 1 

Mechanical  Practice 0     '* 

Military  Drill 3      " 

Inspection 1 

English  Literature  (elective). .  .3 

Latin  (elective) * 3     * ' 

French  (elective) 3      " 

German  (elective) 3 

;   Engineering  (elective) 3 

Chemistry  (elective) 3  or  (> 

Advanced  Calculus  (elective).  .3      *' 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Agricultural  Course. 

Forestry  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening  2  hours. 

Geology 2  " 

Mental  Science 4  ** 

Veterinary  Science 4 

Geology  Excursions 2  " 

Milit^iry  Drill 3  " 

Inspection 1 

Astronomy 4  ** 

English  Literature  (elective).   .3  ** 

Latin  (elective) 3  " 

French  (elective) 3  *' 

German  (elective) 3  *' 

Pomology  (elective) 3  '* 

Botany  (elective) 3  or  4  " 

Chemistry  (elective) 3  or  0  '* 

Stock  Feeding  (elective) 3  " 

Art  Work  (elective) 3  ** 

History  (elective) 3  " 

Apiary  Work  (elective) 1  •' 


— SPRING    TERM. 


Mechanical  Course. 

Engineering  Conference 2  ho 

Applied  Mechanics 5    * 

Astronomy 4     • 

MilitJiry  Drill 3     * 

Inspection 1 

Mechanical  Practice 6 

English  Liteniture  (elective).  .3 

Latin  (elective) 3 

French  (elective) 3 

German  (elective) 3 

Mental  Science  (elective) 4 

Chemistry  (elective) 3  or  6 

Engineering  (elective) 3 

^lachine  Design  (elective) 3 

History  (elective) 3 

I   Advanced  Calculus  (elective).  .3 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EXTENSION. 


FOR  the  beiiefit  of  persons  within  the  State  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  College  as  students,  the  faculty  lias  arranged  a 
course  of  study  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  Exten- 
sion. The  plan  of  operation  is  .similar  to  that  of  the  Chautauqua 
Reading-Circle.  On  December  *2()th,  1804,  circulars  giving  the 
course  of  study,  supplementary  reading,  and  other  information 
relating  to  the  course,  were  sent  to  those  peisons  within  the  State 
whose  names  were  on  our  mailing  list.  The  following  is  rei)rinted 
from  our  Extension  circular  : 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  so  aiTanged  us  to  meet  the  rcquiniiicnts  of  nil,  with  no 
limitations  as  to  age,  sex,  or  oecupation.  Persons  may  take  short  special  courses 
in  any  branch,  and  receive  certificates  for  proficiency  thcnin.  or  they  may  take  a 
more  extended  course,  and  receive  the  award  of  a  s])ecial  diploma.  An  examina- 
tion either  at  the  college  or  under  the  direction  of  soitie  authorized  i>erson  will  be 
necessary  for  obtaining  either  certificate  or  dii)loma,  but  this  arrangement  does 
not  prevent  persons  from  taking  any  course  without  such  examination.  Persons 
desiring  to  graduate  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  at  least  one  book 
under  each  number  in  the  following  three  years"  cour>«';  thus  taking  live  studies 
each  year.  Additional  work  mav  l»e  taken  bv  anv  drsiriuir  it.  Persons  will  be 
passed,  upon  writing  a  satisfactory  review,  of  one  tliousand  or  more  woi'ds,  of  the 
books  marked  by  a  star.     On  all  other  books,  a  written  examination  will  be  re- 
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FIRST  YEAR. 


't.'^  ^  ^  L  « 

2-  5S  5. 


j  First  Priiiciph's  of  Agriculture.     Milh  and  Slutw $  |i    40    $    0.j 

^  American  Literature.     Ilattthorne  and  Lenunon 112  10 

♦Home  Floriculture.     Rexford 1  50      1  30  OS 

Silos.  Ensilage,  and  Silage.     Milen 50          38  04 

♦Helps  for  Home  Makers.     Mary  Blake 75          5«  08 

j  Ius<^cts  and  Insecticides.      Weed 1  25      1  0(»  (»8 

(  The  Human  Body.     Mat  tin 1  20  10 

j  Feeding  Animals.     Sfeicart 2  00      1  60  12 

<  American  History.     Montf/omery 1  0(>  11 

5.     3Iauual  of  the  Constitution.     Andrews 1  00  OS 

SECOND  YEAR. 

j  Soils  ami  Crops.     Monoio  and  Hunt <{1  00    $    75    $    06 

«  Rei>resentative  English  Literature.     Pancoast 1  60  12 

(  Text  Book  of  BoUuiv 


-;  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine.     Curtis 2  <K)       1  60  12 

^♦Ornamental  Gardening  for  Americans.     Long 2  00      1  50  08 

r How  the  Farm  Pays,     llendermn  and  Crozier 2  50       1  S»  12 

I  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay.     Greincr 2  00      1  60  12 

j  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.     Brale 1  50      112  OS 

I  ♦Anna  Maria's  Housekeeping.     Potcer 75          56  l»8 

j  Stock  Breeding.     Milen 1  50      112  12 

'  Engli.sh  History.     Monifjomery 112  11 

^  Political  Economy  (Briefer  Course).     Walker 1  00  OS 

(  A.stronomv.     Neircomh 1  30  12 

THIRD  YEAR. 

y  Practical  Farm  Chemistry.     Grdner Jkl  00    ^    SO    '^    00 

^  General  History.     Meyers 1  50  15 

f  A  Text  Book  of  Chemistry 

;  The  Nurs<-ry  Book.     B^iiley 1  00          SO  00 

i  Draining  for  Protit  and  Health.      W^ninr/ 1  50      1  12  OS 

(  Laiigstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  liee.     (I)anant's  Re- 

I          visi(.n) 112  08 

j  American  Fruit  Culturirst.     TJuinniH 

'  American  Dairvinii'.     Unrln- 1  00          SO  06 
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r  Green-House  Construction.     Taft |1  50    $1  20    $    08 

Horse  Breeding.     Sanders 2  00      1  50  12 

*Our  Fanning.     Terry 2  00      160  13 

English  Iran.slation  of  u  foreign  literature. 
(Books  will  be  recommended  later  according  to  the  sub- 
ject chosen.) 

(  *The  New  Womauhooil.     Fernald 1  25 

5.       ',  Advanced  Course  in  Political  Economy.      Walker 

!  Soils  and  Rocks.     Stockbridge 2  50 

This  arrangement  affords  opportunity  for  taking  special  courses  in  either  agri- 
culture or  horticulture  ;  while  it  also  contains  studies  that  w  ill  admit  of  a  course 
entirely  without  the  agricultural  books,  which  some  raiglit  not  care  to  study 
exclusively. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  physiology,  botan\',  and  chemistry 
were  placed  in  the  course  ;  and  while  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences  is  considered 
of  great  value,  no  person  will  be  eu(!Ouraged  to  begin  them  unless  he  arranges 
either  to  come  to  the  College  one  term  for  laboratory  practice  and  aid,  or  to  join 
a  class  to  be  taught  by  an  instructor  from  the  College.  This  latter  arrangement 
can  be  perfected,  if  communities,  granges,  etc.,  take  up  the  work  with  that  end 
in  view. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

In  selecting  the  books  for  this  course  of  study,  the  committee  has  had  under 
consideration  a  large  number  of  valuable  ones ;  and  in  many  cases,  selection  was 
difficult.  It  therefore  feels  that  in  presenting  the  limited  nundjer  of  studies  for 
this  course,  several  books  have  been  left  out  wliicli  should  have  a  place,  if  not  in 
the  regular  reading-course,  in  the  home,  grange,  (►r  town  library.  And  so  a  list 
of  supplementary  works  is  appcndiMl. 

J'iil»li>her's      Price  to         l*os- 
1'i'k'V.        .MnnlxTs.       tatce. 

Agriculture  (2  vols.).     Stortr .'<5  oo  if^  1h  ^     24 

Talks  on  Manures.     Harris 1  75  1  ;n  08 

Practical  Dairy  Husbandry.     Willutd :{  (M)  ,>  no  lO 

The  Grasses  of  North  America.     Beal 2  50  2  'K)  lO 
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Publisher's     IMce  to  Pos- 

Priee.       Members,  tage. 

The  Farmor's  Veterinarj'  Adviser.     Ijivd |3  00          |2  40  $  .  16 

Plant  Life  on  the  Fann.     Masters 1  00               75  .06 

The  Shepherd's  Manual.     Stetcart 1  50           1  12  .11 

Harris  on  the  Pig.     Harris 1  oO            112  .08 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.     Wright 2  00            1  50  .12 

The  Book  of  Poultry.      Wright. )    5  00           3  75  .24 

Colored  Plates.       ( 12  50            0  38  .32 

How  Crops  Feed.     Johnson 1  50            112  .11 

How  Croi)s  Grow.     Johnson 1  50            1  12  .11 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.     Root 125            100  .12 

A  Modern  Bee  Fartu.     Simmins 

Bees  and  Bee- Keeping.     (2  vols.)     Cheshire 

The  Production  of  Comb  Honey.     Hutchinson 25 

The  Production  of  E.xtracted  Honcv.     Cotcnn 

The  Incubator  and  its  use.     Rankin 

Poultry  for  Profit.     Jacobs 

Incubators  and  Brooders.    Jacobs 

Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Raising.     Rankin 

Poultry.     (A  Treatise  on  Riiising  Broilers  and  Ducks 

by  Artificial  Means. )     McFet ridge 

Hand-book  of  Plants.     Henderson |4  00            3  20  .28 

Flowers,  Fruits  and  I^eaves.     Sir  John  Lubbock 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     Dana 1  50  Free 

Origin  of  Species.     Darmn .  2  00            1  50  .14 

Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.     (2  vols.) 

Darwin 5  00            8  75  .28 

The  American  Commcmwealth.     Brycc 3  50  Free 

Ix'tters  to  a  Daughter.     Starrett 75               60  .00 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives.     Riis 1  25  .06 

Amenities  of  Home 60                45  .05 

How  to  Win.     Frances  R.   WHlard 1  00                75  .07 

New -England  Legends  ami  Folk  Lore.      Drake 2  00            1  50  .12 

A  Nameless  Nobleman.     Jane  Austin 1  25               94  .08 

Dr.  LeBaron  and  his  Daughter.     Jane  Austin 1  25               94  .08 

Standish  of  Standish.     Jane  Austin 1  25               94  .08 

Betty  Alden.     Jane  Austin 125                94  .08 

Half  Hours  with  American  History.  (2  vols.)  Morris.  3  00            2  25  .24 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature 1  00  .08 
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Publisher's  Price  to  Pos- 

Price.  Members,  tage. 

Riverside  Litemture  Series 15  Free 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     Green 1  20  15 

Student's  History  of  England.     Gardiner 3  00  15 

Readings  from  English  History.    J,  R,  Green 1  50  1  12  12 

English  Classic  Series 12  Free 

Puhlic  Opinion  (Periodical) 


MEMBERSHIP. 

To  Ix'cunie  a  member  of  the  Extension,  one  will  not  be  required  to  take  an 
exaniinatlou.  Application  may  be  made  by  sending  to  the  secretary  one's 
n«me,  address,  and  occupation,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  books  one  wishes  to 
study  the  first  ^ear  und  the  extent  of  one's  practical  experience  in  the  line  to  be 
pursued.  Upon  receipt  of  the  application,  one  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Extension;  and  the  name  will  be  sent  to  The  Rhode  Island  News  Com- 
P^Dv,  113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  from  whom  may  be  obtained 
l^oksfor  th(f  course,  and  all  others  mentioned  in  the  list,  at  special  rates.  One 
may  order  the  books  one's  self  from  this  firm  or  procure  them  elsewhere  ;  or 
one  may  send  the  money  to  the  secretary,  and  he  will  order  them. 

CLASS  STUDY. 

One  may  begin  the  course  at  any  time,  and  may  study  entirely  ind<'pendent  of 
others;  yet  there  are  advantages  in  forming  reading-circles  in  neighborhoods 
and  granges,  where  weekly  meetings  for  consultation  and  discussion  may  be  held. 
If  several  (not  less  than  six)  in  the  same  locality  are  taking  the  course,  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  later  for  an  instructor  to  come  to  meetings  of  the  readers, 
and  give  six^cial  instruction  in  some  of  the  sciences. 

GRADUATION. 

Upon  the  completion  of  a  year's  work,  by  correspondence  with  the  secretary, 
examinatioDs  may  be  arranged;  and  upon  completing  threi?  years'  work,  and 
passing  all  the  examinations,  the  candidate  will  graduate,  and  receive  a  diploma. 
The  time  of  graduation  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  ;  and  those  grad- 
uating from  this  course  will  be  expected  to  come  to  the  College  on  Commence- 
ment  Day. 
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EXPENSES. 

The  cxiwiise  to  rt'iulcrs  in  this  course  is  for  books  onlj',  any  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  phice  in  the  farm  home  library,  and  are  offered  here  at  very  reason- 
*         able  prices.     But  in  case  an  instructor  is  called  to  give  lessons  away  from  the 
College,  the  members  interested  will  be  required  to  pay  his  traveling  ex]>enses. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

If  further  information  is  desired  in  connection  with  anything  conUdned  in  this 
circular,  or  if  one  encounters  ditticulties  of  any  nature  in  one's  study,  or  wishes 
advice  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  books,  a  letter  to  the  secretary  will  insure  a 
rej)ly  on  the  jwint  in  question.  All  interested  in  this  work,  whether  members 
of  the  extension  or  not,  should  visit  the  College  fre(iuently — its  library,  labora- 
tories, and  the  Experiment  Station — and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  It  is 
the  object  and  wish  of  the  management  of  the  College  to  do  all  it  can  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
loyal  citizen  is  sought.  All  correspondence  relating  to  the  Agricultural  College 
Extension  should  be  addressed  to 

J.   I).  TowAR,  Secretary, 

Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


STlDENTS. 


POST  GRADUATES. 

Adams,  George  Edward Rocky  Brook,  li.  I. 

Amniondsi,  George  Clarence   Kingston, 

^•lark,  Helen  May Kingston, 

Knowles,  John  Franklin Kingston, 

^ladison,  Warren  Brown Kast  Greenwich  *' 

Hodman,  George  Albert Kingston,  ** 

GRADUATES.  1694. 

A<lains,  George  Edward,  Agr Rocky  J5rook,  R.  I. 

Amiiioiids,  George  Clarence,  Mech Kingston, 

Arnold,  Chapin  Trafford,  Agr Lonsdale, 

Hurlingaine,  George  Washington,  Agr Glocester, 

1  lark,  Helen  May Kingston, 

Knowles,  John  Franklin,  Mech Kingston, 

3Iadison,  Warren  Brown,  Agr East  Greenwich, 

31athewson,  Ernest  Hoxsie,  Mech Providence, 

Peokham,  Reuben  WaHace,  Agr .'.   Middlctown, 

Rathbuu,  William  Sherman,  Agr Peace  Dale, 

Kodman,  George  Albert,  Mech Kingston, 

Sargent,  Charles  Lawreuce,  Agr Peace  Dale, 

Slociim,  Samuel  Watson,  Agr Peace  Dale, 

Spears,  John  Barden,  Agr Kost^M-  Centre, 

Sweet,  Stephen  Adelbert,  Agr Slocninvilh*, 

Tucker,  George  Mason,  Agr Swansea  Centre,    Mass. 

Wilber,  Robert  Arthur,  Mech   West  Kingston,       R.  I. 
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SENIORS. 

Albro,  Lester  Franklin,  Agr Middletown,  R.  L 

Burdick,  Rowland,  Agr Newport, 

Clarke,  Charles  Sherman,  Mech Jamestown, 

Hammond,  John  Edward,  Agr Jamestown, 

Oatley,  Lincoln  Nathan,  Meeh Peace  Dale, 

Seott,  Arthur  Curtis,  Mech Summit. 

Tefft,  Jesse  Cottrell,  Mech Jamestown, 

Winsor.  Byron  Edgar,  Mech Summit.  " 

JUNIORS. 

Barton,  Benjamin,  Agr East  Greenwich,      R.  I 

Brayton,  Charles  Andrew,  Agr Fiskeville, 

Clark,  Matthew  Waite,  Mech Kingston, 

Greenman,  Adelaide  Maria Kingston, 

Kenyon,  Albert  Louis,  Me<*h Point  Judith, 

Moore,  Nathan  Lewis  Cass,  Agr Shannock, 

Tabor,  Edgar  Francis,  Me(?h Slatei*s\ille,  '' 

Williams,  James  Emerson,  Mech Summit,  " 

SOPHOMORES. 

Capwell,  Charles  Worden,  Mech South  Scituate,         R.  I 

Carmichael,  Welcome  Sands,  Mech Shannock,  " 

Case,  Herbert  Edwards  Brown,  Mech   ....  Pawtucket, 

Grinnell,  Archie  Franklin,  Mech Middletown. 

Hoxsie,  Bessie  Bailey Quonochontaug, 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin,  Mech Shannock, 

Kenyon,  Albert  Prentice,  Mech Ashaway, 

Marsland,  Louis  Herbert,  Mech Franklin.  N.  Y. 

Nelstm,  George  Oscar,  Mech Peace  Dale,  R.  L 

Newton,  Willis  Bertram,  Mech Washington,  '' 

Peckham,  Cliarles  Herbert,  Mech Coventry,  " 

Tefft,  Eliza  Alice Alleuton,  *V 
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Thomas,  Irving,  Mecli Lafayette,  R.  I. 

Tucker,  Lucy  Comiiis Swausea  Centre,  Ma88. 

Turner,  Harriette  Florence Lakeside,  N.  Y. 

Wright,  Mary  Ella Shannoek,  R.  L 

FRESHMEN. 

Aruold,  Sarah  Estelle Wakefield,  R.  I . 

Barber,  George  Washington Shannoek, 

Burdick,  Fred  Vine Carolina, 

Cargill,  Edna  Maria Abbott  Rnn, 

Case,  John  P Gonld, 

Clark,  William  Case,  Jr Wakefield, 

Clarke,  William  Lamont  Wheeler Jamestown, 

Congdon,  Henry  Augustus Mooresfield, 

Flagg,  Martha  Rebecca Kingston, 

Gates,  Eugene  Herl)ert Shannoek, 

Gardner,  George  Wallace Block  Island, 

Gross.  Herbert  Dow  . .    North  Foster,  " 

Hadfield,  John  Slater Forestdale, 

Harley,  William  Ferguson Pawtncket, 

I^rkin,  Jessie  Louise Watch  Hill, 

Merrill,  William  Chauncey  Palmer .(^entral  Falls, 

O'^eil,  Heniy  Francis Providence, 

Peckham,  Herbert  James Middletown. 

Pike,  David Ri verpoint, 

Rose,  George Mooi'esfield, 

Steere,  John  Purkis  Chepachet, 

Stront,  Robert  Bruce Wakefield, 

Taylor,  William  James Slatersvilhs 

'fucker,  Attmore  Arnold Wakcfiehl, 

Van  Home,  Mahlon  Augustus Newjiort, 

Wheeler,  Charles  Noyes Shannoek, 

Wilson,  Henry  Paige  ...    Allenton, 

Worden,  Cornelia  Alleni(»ii, 
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SPECIALS. 


Alexander,  Walter  Putnam Abbott  Run, 

]{ranian,  Benjamin West  Kingston, 

Brown,  May Narragansett  Pier, 

Burgess,  George Kockland, 

Champlin.  Frank  Everett   Matunuo, 

Clarke,  John  Gidecm   West  Kingston. 

Cochrane,  George  William Franklin. 

C-rainlall,  Henry Green  Hill, 

Dunn,  Lawrence  Thomas Chepaehet, 

Klclred,  Mabel  DeWitt Kingston, 

<Treene,  F.ulie  Lynch Carolina, 

Hamblen,  John  Franklin Carolina, 

Hart  well,  Charles .Littleton, 

Kingsley.  Walter  Burnside  Hamilton, 

Magill,  Arthur  Reginald Newport, 

Oatley,  George  Nathan   Peace  Dale, 

l*ratt,  Edith  Forrester  Kingston, 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gertrude Kingston, 

Wells,  Grace  I^erry.   Kingston, 

Wiiitford,  John   .  Perryville, 

Willis,  Libbie  Winnifred   Kingston, 

Wright,  Silas  Wilber Wakefield, 
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SPECIALS  IN  WOOD  CARVING. 


Atlanis,  Mrs.  II.  F Kingston, 

Auel,  Mrs.  Charles Kenyon, 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Charles,  Jr Wakefield, 

Carnii<'hael,  Mrs.  (ieorge Shannock, 

CltMiieuN.  Julia   Wakefield, 

<TnMMi,  Aldana   Keuyon, 

<Tr«M'ii,  X«»llit» Kenyon, 

Hu»lson.  Lila Wakefield, 
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King,  Jonie Kenyoii,  R.  I. 

King,  Lizzie Kenyoii, 

King,  Mi's.  George Kenyoii, 

Xeiiyon,  Alice Carolina. 

3/etealf,  Alice Carolina, 

Xorthrup,  Florence. .    RiK*ky  lirook. 

Pope,  Angela   . Rocky  Brook. 

Post  Graduates »*» 

Graduates,  1804 17 

Senioi-s S 

Junioi"s S 

Sophomores 10 

Fi'eshnien l*H 

Specials 22 

Specials  in  Wood  Carving.  ir> 


Total,  counting  none  twice 114 


*^'._ 


TREASURER'S  REPORT.' 


Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

1894.  Dr. 

Jan.     1.     To  cash  balance  on  hand Jf49  23 

Dec.  31.          State  of  Rhode  Island  20,000  (m) 

J.  H   Washburn,  President,  for  students'  board,  etc 2,750  00 

Cash  received  from  Morrill  Fund 13,038  90 

"     interest 89  52 

$35,877  (35 
1894.  Cr. 

Dec.  31.     Bv  Salaries $5,503  09 

Apparatus 354  ^S 

Libnirv 348  39 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing 362  57 

Freight  and  expressage 782  10 

Traveling 533  90 

Tools  and  machinery 859  (>3 

Labor 3,128  77 

Store 1.335  04 

Furniture 1,138  27 

incidentals 3,299  m 

Laboratory  supplies 1,357  9o 

Construction  and  repairs 4.814  29 

Provisions 2,813  23 

Boarding  expense 999  30 

^Cash  balance  on  hand 8,240  54 

*  The  report  of  the  Morrill  Fund  is  published  after  Juno  .'}•)  of  cri<'h  year. 

•  This  Includes  cost  of  coal,  gasoline,  etc. 

•This  sum  will  be  used  for  a  barn  and  dair^-,  by  vote  of  tho  General  Assembly  at  the  May 
Senlon. 

10 
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This  is  to  Certify  tluit  the  umlersignctl,  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Boanl 
of  Mamigers  of  th<»  Rhoiie  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  as  al)ove,  and  t5nd  the 
saune  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  Treasurer's  hands  of  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  forty -six  dollars  and  tifty-four  cents  (J|i8,246y*irti). 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
NATHAN  D.  PIERCE. 
(HAS.  I).  GREENE, 

An*fititig  Committee. 


TiiK  RiioDK  Island  State  AouurLTruAL  Expektment  Statiox  in  account 

iciih  the  United  States  Aitroimuatiox. 

1894.  Dr. 

To  receipts  fnmi  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stales  as 
per  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1894. 
under  act  of  Congifss  approved  March  2,  1887 4»1''>*<>00  KM) 

1894.  .    Cr. 

June  30.     By  Salaries |8,707  06 

Labor 2,81)5  33 

Supplies  and  repairs 1.200  00 

Freight,  expressage,  etc 429  47 

Library  x\m\  printing 849  41 

Tools  and  machinery 382  31 

Scientitic  instruments 90  06 

ChemiciU  appanitus  and  supplies 12.5  64 

Furniture  and  general  tittings 29  12 

Live  stock 823  19 

Traveling 281  25 

Incidentals 99  58 

Building 177*58 

$15,000  00 

This  Ceutikiks  that  we,  the  undersigned,  authorized  Auditing  Committee 
of  tile  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hlnwle  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
eiiaiiic  Arts,  have  examined  the  accoimts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  and  that  we  find 
Ti»c  rnM'ipts  for  tiie  time  namrd  to  have  been  ♦15,<)00,  and  that  the  s»ime  has 
been  expendcil,  for  which  satisfactory  vouchers,  correctly  classified  as  above. 
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are  on  file,  and  the  same  agree  with  the  Treasurer's  account,  and  tliere  is  no  un- 
expended balance. 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS. 
NATHAN  D.  PIERCE, 
CHAS.  J.  GREENE, 

Auditing  Committee. 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  books  of  the  account 
of  the  institution  named. 

MELVILLE  BULL, 

Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  hiand  C-oUege  of  Agnculture  and  .\ferhanic  Artn. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  signature  is  that  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rliode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
a/td  Mechanic  Arts. 


Mklvii.le  Bill.   Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Riioi>k  I»l.\m>  A<;rici'lti'Hal 

EXPERLMEXT   St.\TI<»N 

181#4.  Dr. 

June  HO.     To  balance  from  last  year ^n  59 

Rebate  on  Coliunbian  Fair  freight 4  97 

Station  receipts 1,369  00 

State  receipts  Fertilizer  inspectioD 1,660  38 

Interest 53  78 

^3,102  72 

Cr. 

Bv  Labor J?:o9  43 

Supplies  and  repairs 1 ,94s  90 

Roads,  water  supply,  etc 49  9o 

Fertilizer  inspection 309  1 1 

Incidentals 50  lo 

Balance  on  hand 35  28 

JjCi.  102    72 
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Mei.vii.le  Bti.L,  Tre-uttrer.  in  aetount  with  Uxited  States  Spkcui.  Atfbo- 
priatios. 
1884.  Dr, 

June  80.    To  biil.ince  on  liiiml t'l.US  OT 

Interest 105  18 

tl.744  S5 
]9»4.  Cr. 

Jim(-3i>.    Bj'  Library  anil  printing (ISQ  78 

Sdeniiflc  iuMriiniciitc 2  SO 

Bnlnnct'  tines pKiuli'ii l.SSl  87 

11,744  >a 

This  is  to  Ct^RTitv  ttmi  iIil'  iindi'rsigneil,  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Boikrd 
of  MnDHgero  of  tl)<>  KIiikIc  Islantl  College  of  .Agriculture  nod  Mechanic  Axw, 
liuvi-  e\nniiui'i.l  thi'  nt-tviintN  of  Molvllle  Bull,  TreiiKiirer,  ending  June  80,  18dl, 
uud  till'  vouchfrs  (-onv»jii>iu)iiig  tlu'Tcwiili,  nnil  lind  tlie  isninc  correct. 

GARDISEH  C.  SIMS. 
NATHAN  D.  PIERCE. 
CHAS.  .1.  GREENE, 
AviUting  C 


"  '^'^  ^  -^^ricu/t„re 


'^f^fc/ 


^^vvVx^.    ,^^, 


^/l/t'\, 


^'^^S/oi/^    /^     J 


ISghth  Annual  Report 

CORPORATION,  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS, 

JW{.  I.  ^(iKejt  of  ^gtinillnre  ami  5fctlianit  ^rts, 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

JANUARY    SESSION,    1896. 
\c'Z      Part  L 

Part  n,  ^pcfimcst  SUtioa  Report,  it  ptintcd  under  Mparatc  cover. 


P  R  O  V  H)  E  N  (;  E  : 


Rhode  Island  G>IIege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts* 


CDRPORATION. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL Newport  Coukty. 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL Bristol  County. 

Hon.  CHARLES  J.  GREENE  W.\8Uington  County. 

Hon.  henry  L.  GREEN Kent  County. 

Hon.  GARDINER  C.  SIMS Providence  County. 


OmCERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL.  PresidoDt P.  0..  Bristol.         H.  L 

Hon.  HENRY  L.  GREEN,  Vice-President P.  O.,  Rfv^erpoint.  R.  L 

Hon.  CHARLES  J.  GREENE.  Clerk P.  O..  Kenton,         H.  L 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL.  Treasurer P.  C.  Newport,      R.  L 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Charles  Warren  Lippitf^  Governor^  and  the 
Hoytorahle  General  Assembly  of  the  State  o/  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations^  at  its  January  Session,  ISfni: 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Islainl  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 
Since  our  last  annual  report,  the  College  has  lost  its  dormi- 
tory bv  fire.  This  loss  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  water 
supply.  The  State  has  since  granted  us  an  appropriation  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  dormitory  and  the  construction  of  a  water  sup- 
ply. I  submit  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  College  stating 
its  financial  condition  as  a  result  of  the  fire  and  of  the  construction 
of  the  water  supply;  the  report  of  Captain  W.  W.  Wothei*spoon, 
superintendent  of  construction  of  our  new  dormitory  ;  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  Faculty. 

CHANDLER  H.   COGGESITALL, 

Ptt^ident  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  hhmd  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Art%. 


LETTER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Kingston,  R.  L,  Dec.  ;n,  1805. 

Hon.  Chandler  H.  Cogoeshall,  President  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
ufjers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colh^ge  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts^  Kingston,  R.  I: 

Dear  Sir  : — In  stating  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Rhode 
Lsland  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  I  would  re- 
spectfully call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  January  1,  1895, 
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we  had  just  completed  extensive  alterations  in  the^doriiiitory, 
which  burned.  We  had  refitted  the  room  used  as  a  chapel  for  a 
botanical  laboratory,  furnished  a  ph3'sical  laboratory  in  the  base- 
ment, and  put  in  a  very  comfortable  bath  room  on  the  second 
floor.  Tlie  Board  of  Managers  had  decided  to  ask  the  legislature 
for  a  new  building  to  be  used  as  a  recitation  and  drill  hall,  and 
also  to  contain  a  large  room  where  the  whole  College  could  assem- 
ble for  lectures  and  chapel  exercises. 

On  November  12,  1S1»4,  Capt.  W.  W.  Wotherspoon  reported  at 
the  institution  for  duty  as  professor  of  militarj'  science  and 
tactics,  having  been  appointed  November  1  by  President  Cleve- 
land. He  has  given  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  in  the 
company  movements.  The  object  of  this  is  to  teach  our  students 
to  become  oflicei^s.  Text-l)ook  work  in  military  tactics  is  required, 
also  signal  drill  and  target  practice.  The  government  has  issued 
arms  and  ammunition  for  all  the  students,  in  addition  to  the  two 
field  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  as  the  College  is  in  session  only  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  June  (during  the  cold 
weather),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  students 
that  they  have  a  place  for  drill  under  cover  in  comfortable 
quartere. 

We  have  had  no  large  class  room.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  Board 
of  Managei*s  to  provide  one  in  this  recitation  and  drill  hall.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  was  about  845,000.  Its  size  was  to 
be  40  X  lt?0  feet,  with  a  basement  and  two  stories  :  the  basement 
to  be  used  for  physical  lal)oratories  and  bath  rooms ;  the  first 
floor,  for  chapel,  reading  and  recitation  rooms,  and  library  ;  the 
seoond  floor,  for  a  drill  hall  and  gymnasium.  The  College  has 
over  810,0;)0  worth  of  books  and  no  plaoe  where  they  can  be 
properly  kept.  Before  the  fire,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
this  building  ;  but  since  then  it  has  become  doubly  necessary,  as 
that  deprived  us  of  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  Only  the 
basement  of  the  new  building  is  used  for  classroom  purposes,  as 
it  is  not  safe  to  have  expensive  apparatus  in  a  dormitory. 

Another  want  which  was  noted  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
before  the  lire  was  an  adequate  water  supply.  The  fire  destroyed 
a  building,  the  first  cost  of  which  without  heating  facilities  was 
$42,000,  upon  which  the  College  had  subsequently  expended 
$3,000  in  fitting  up  laboratories  and  bath  rooms.  The  building 
burned  in  less  than  forty-five  minutes ;  had  there  been  a  water 
supply,  it  could  have  Ixicn  saved.     There  were  Babcock  fire  ex- 
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tingnishera  in  the  dormitory  and  two  of  them  were  used.  They 
abated  the  lire  for  a  time,  but  the  wind  was  so  hi^h  tliat  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  without  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

When  the  building:  burned,  we  had  eijfhty  students.  It  was 
imperative  that  something;  be  done  at  once;  it  was  tin*  l)o^in- 
iiing  of  the  year  and  our  81<V^<><^  approjirialion  for  current  ex- 
penses had  l)een  used.  We  had  no  money  with  which  to  make 
temporary  arrangements  except  the  >ilO,uno  wliich  was  hehl  by 
the  treasurer  as  **  an  appropriation  for  a  barn  and  other  neces- 
sary buildings/'  the  plans  of  which  were  being  consi<lere<l  by  the 
Board  of  Managei*s.  Now  there  was  urgent  demand  *'  for  other 
ueoessary  buildings.''  Within  a  week  after  the  tire  we  had  com- 
plele<l  the  carpenter  shoj),  which  was  40  x  27  feet  :  in  two  weeks 
werelmilt  the  barracks,  a  building  ^4  x  110  feet  with  an  L  12  x  15 
ftet;alsoa  building  for  laboratory  and  classroom  work  in  bol- 
anyij.'sxiy  feet,  witli  three  rooms  upstairs  which  are  used  for 
photographic  purposes  and  experiments  in  light,— all  temj)orary 
buildings.  The  cost  of  the  barracks,  carpenter  shoj),  and  labora- 
tory'was  k:^,!m;:{  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  lire,  we  have  ex[)cnded 
for  furniture  61,«IS1. 

The  legislature  was  asked  to  appropriate  money  to  rebuihl  the 
dormitory  and  also  to  erect  the  recitation  and  drill  hall.  It  granted 
only  a  portion  of  our  re<iuest,  by  rebuilding  the  dormitory. 

In  the  lire  we  lost  81 -,000  worth  of  apparatus,  machines,  and 

furniture.    The  State  gave  us  nothing  to  replace  this  :  and  as  some 

of  it  Was  absolutelv  essential  to  the  continuance  of  our  work,  we 

were  oldiged   to  draw  on  that  ^lO.Ooo,  which  luul  been  rcservetl 

for '*baru  and  other  necessary  buildings."     The  stud<Mits  lost  so 

much  furniture  in  the  fire,  by  leaving  it  to  burn  while  they  .saved 

the  College  library,  that  the  Hoard  of  ManagiMs  felt   it  right  to 

help  them  replace  some  of  their  furniture,  and  gave  ea<-h  man  the 

iiJ!?eof  it  while  he  was  here.     This  was  another  exi)enditurc  un- 

provideil  for. 

The  legislature  at  the  last  session  passe<l  a  law  directing  us  to 
send  a  team  to  the  depot  to  bring  up  students,  and  yet  appr<»pri- 
ated  nothing  for  securing  the  same.     At  that   time  tin*  College 
owned  only  two  hoi-ses:  one,  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  the  other,  constantly  used  in  the  horticultural  <lepartment. 
The  Experiment  Station  owned  four  horses,  but  they  are  needed  for 
the  regular  work  of  the  Experiment  Station.     Dr.  Allen,  who  is  an 
inspector  from  Washington  and  visits  the  institution  once  a  year. 
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and  inquires  into  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriations,  has  im- 
pressed upon  us  tlie  ruling  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that 
no  government  money  can  be  used  to  execute  a  state  law.  This 
is  a  general  principle.  It  became  necessary  for  us  to  purchase  a 
pair  of  horses,  a  large  coveied  carriage,  which  transports  nineteen 
})upils,  and  to  procure  a  driver.  The  entire  expense  of  the  outfit 
will  l)e  SljloO  for  the  first  year;  the  cost  of  keeping  the  team  will 
afterwards  be  nearly  s7(M)  a  vear. 

In  asking  for  a  new  doiinitory  and  water  supply,  the  Board  of 
Managers  consulted  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  firm  of  Stone,  Carpenter  & 
Willson,  as  to  the  expense  of  rebuikling  the  dormitory  on  the  same 
lines.  The  old  doi'initoi-y  had  cost  s4:l\o()0  ;  tlie  west  wall,  left 
standing  l>y  the  fire,  was  valued  by  Mr.  Stone  at  87,0()<),  and  he 
tlierefore  estimated  tlie  cost  of  the  new  building  at  S^Jo,n()n.  When 
his  plans  for  the  new  dormitory  were  sent  us  to  w^ork  upon,  we 
foun<l  that  the  roof  which  he  put  upon  it  was  very  different  and 
much  more  expensive  than  the  old.  He  had  added  a  tower  on  the 
front  of  the  building,  the  cost  of  which  was  'S.'3,000,  but  this  was 
necessary  for  hygienic  purjjoses.  In  l)eginning  to  build,  it  was 
foun<l  that  every  window  cap  and  sill  in  the  old  wall  had  been 
crack<'d  by  the  lii-e  and  that  the  bow  windows  had  spread;  much 
of  this  Iia<l  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  least  cost  of  re- 
pairing that  wall  was  si\.">(M).  The  cleaning  off  of  the  quarry  and 
excavating  for  the  new  drill  hall,  which  we  had  hoped  to  build, 
cost  i<I,'J.*»-  :  the  removal  of  the  del>ris  from  the  cellar  of  the  dormi- 
t(ny.  is.")-')!*  ;  and  the  denicks  and  railroad  iron  procured  to  briuj; 
the  si  one  uj)  from  the  ([uariy  to  the  building,  sS.'JO.  The  Board  of 
Manai.a'is  deeme<l  it  wise  when  ihe  new  building  was  beinij  con- 
stiueted  to  wire  it  for  electi'icily,  which  we  may  use  as  a  means  of 
lighting  in  the  neai*  fuluie.  That  was  an  extra  exj^enditure  of 
s!»us.  and  ihe  heating  i)lant  for  the  doi'mitory  cost  -^l,o()0.  These 
exi  i*a  expenditures  amount  to  over  sio.ooo,  and  there  was  no  money 
lo  use  hut  that  api)i*opriate<l  for  the  barn. 

There  remains  at  the  pi-esent  time  a  <leficit  of  84,'.'o0.  It  was 
the  estimate  of  (apt.  \V.  W.  Wotherspoon,  who  had  charge  of  the 
e(Hislru<-ti(Ui  of  the  new  dormitory,  tliat  tlie  two  buildings  could 
have  bern  built  tog(*ther  foi-  .s-,,(i(m)  less  than  if  built  separately, 
on  aeeoiiut  of  the  (M'onomy  in  working  the  quarry  and  carting  the 
stone.  I  feel  that  the  (^)llege  should  have  the  barn,  because  we 
have  no  in<»pei-  place  to  keei>  stock  and  develop  our  agricultural 
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In  regard  to  the  water  supply,  bids  liad  been  asked  for  to  coui- 
plete  a  plant  proposed  by  one  of  our  professors ;  and  it  was  found 
:hat  this  would  cost  So,0(»0.  When  the  Board  of  Mana^rers  were 
•eady  to  build  in  July,  they  considered  the  plans  for  the  water 
jupply  inadequate.  The  mains  and  the  stand-pipe  were  l)oth  too 
imall :  the  price  of  iron  had  in  tlie  mean  time  greatly  advanced  ; 
ind  altogether  the  work  cost  «-,o()()  more  than  the  ai>propriation. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  College  this  i)ast  year  has  been 
arger  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  trying  ex- 
)eriences  which  the  institution  has  passed  through  during  the 
ast  twelve  months.  We  have  at  i)resent  insufficient  room  ;  our 
)oarding  department  is  so  full  that  tJiere  are  seats  for  oidy  six 
nore  stu<lents,  and  the  question  arises  How  much  does  the  State 
vish  to  develop  the  institution?  Ov  in  otiier  words.  What  does  it 
v^isli  to  do  with  the  College?  I  might  say  that  we  give  instruction 
o  a  class  of  men  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  whom  would 
lever  receive  higher  instruction,  were  it  not  for  this  College. 

The  number  of  women  students  at  the  College  has  increased 
•apidly  during  the  past  two  years,  lentil  recently  they  have  been 
)bliged  to  secure  board  at  the  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
I7ollege.  The  Board  of  Managers  felt  that  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  and  conduct  of  these  students,  proper  dor- 
nitory  accommodations  must  be  provided,  where  they  could  be 
inder  the  control  of  some  person  accountalde  to  the  Board  of 
Vlanagers.  The  farndiouse  on  our  grounds  was  consequently  re- 
nodelled  into  a  woman's  dormitory,  ca[)able  of  accommodating 
■Qurteen  pupils;  this  re(iuired  an  expense  of  5<l,(^')r», 

Considering  our  present  condition,  an<l  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
^e  have  no  funds,  it  would  seem  that  an  immediate  appropriation 
'or  our  relief  should  be  granted,  to  make  good  the  deficit  on  the 
lormitory  of  S4,0r)0,  and  on  the  water  su])])ly  of  •S-,''>00,  tog(*ther 
vith  the  '$10,U(K)  of  ])arn  money,  which  was  used  for  the  above 
nentioned  necessities,  and  also  for  the  other  expenditures. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

December  20,  1895. 

To  the  Buihlinr/  Corirmiflee  of  the  Board  of  Mavagers  of  ihe 
Rh 0( Je  Ishi. n d  ( '(tUfcje  of  .  I (j r icidfu re  and  Mech an ic  Arts,  King- 
sfon,  B.  L: 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  construction  of  the  dormitory  and  the  expenditures  made 
thereon  so  far  as  thev  are  known  to  me. 

« 

Work  was  undertaken  in  a  desultory  manner  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  still  burning  dormitory  in  February  and  prosecuted 
to  the  best  advantage  until  tlie  ISth  of  March,  at  about  which 
date  a  larger  force  of  laboreis  was  put  on  and  everything  was 
done  to  pusli  the  building  to  completion  within  the  time  specified 
l)V  tlie  Committee:  it  being  tlie  Committee's  desire  thfit  the  build- 
ing  should  be  eom])leted  and  readv  for  use  bv  the  1st  of  October 
following  so  that  the  fall  term  miglit  open  at  or  near  the  usual 
date.  While  pushing  the  work,  your  superintendent  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  need  of  caution  in  carrying  to  completion  a 
buihling  of  surh  size  and  walls  of  such  weight  as  the  plans  called 
for.  It  was  evident  that  to  put  the  building  in  such  a  state  as 
would  i)ermit  of  its  being  occupied  by  the  date  specitied,  the 
stone  walls  would  have  to  be  completed  by  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  This  gave  just  four  months  in  which  to 
build  the  walls  to  the  fouith  story.  This  limited  time  pointed  to 
the  necessity  for  a  de[)aitui'e  from  the  methods  and  material  used 
in  the  eoiistru<-tion  of  the  original  building.  In  the  walls  of  that 
building  large  flat  stones  of  inegular  size  and  shape  were  used, 
witli  few  locking  stones  or  headeis  running  from  outer  to  inner 
faces  of  walls  ;  the  jambs  for  window  and  door  frames  were  not 
cut  to  fit,  tlat  ashler  simply  overrca<'hing  the  frames  ;  the  beds  of 
the  ston(\s  were  not  cut  to  rest  sciuare  and  firm,  dependence  being 
place<l  ui)on  \\w  mortar,  which  with  tlie  slower  method  of  building 
had  ample  lime  to  set  :  for  the  same  reason,  prolmbly,  a  cheaper 
<iuality  of  eeuh'nt  was  used  and  the  joints  between-  ashler  and 
backing  not  thoroughly  tilled.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  use 
the  best  i»ossil)le  mortar,  to  cut  all  stones  to  a  square  bed  that 
they  might  lest  tirmly  an<l  take  u})  the  weight  of  the  structure 
above,  to  cut  all  jambs  for  wimlow  and  door  frames,  and  to  tho^ 
oughly  secure  the  work  by  frequent  binding  by  "headers."    This, 
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while  making  the  walls  inneh  firmer  and  more  secure  than  the 
original  strnetiire  and  permitting;  the  ra[)id  prosecution  of  the 
work,  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  older  metlunl  of 
construction  had  been  followed,  added  somewhat  to  the  cost  of 
the  work.  This  additional  (*ost  1  estimate<l  at  between  «l,")n<)  and 
8-VXh)  for  the  whole  work.  The  n»sult  of  the  precautions  would 
seem  to  have  justifnMl  the  additional  exptMise,  as  not  only  was  the 
biiildinj?  ready  for  use  near  the  time  <lcsi^natcd,  but  no  faults  in 
the  way  of  even  the  sli{]:htest  sctth*menl  or  even  sli^^ht  crackiiij^  of 
this  mass  of  n)asonry  has  dev(do[)e<l. 

It  will  be  rcmember(»d   by  your  committee  that   th(»  estimate 
upon  which  the  bill  for  an  aj)propriation  for  th(»  rebuil<lin<;  of  the 
donnitory  was  based  was  made  in  ^reat  haste  by  .Mr.  Stone,  of 
the  firm  of  architects  Slone,  Car])enter  A:  Willson.     His  estimate 
wasmadeas  follows:  taking  the  cost  of  the  ori<;iiial  structure*  at 
^-j'^M),  he  estimated  the  value  of  the  west  wall  left  standing  after 
the  tire,  together  with  the  foundations,  as  worth  one-sixth  «>f  the 
'»riginal  cost,  or  87,oon,  leaving  s:j.=»,()(M)  as  the  pro)>a)»le  eost  of 
f^lmilding.     This  e.stimate  was  at   fault  in  a  number  of  ways.     In 
the  first  place,  at  the  time  it  was  ma<le  it  was  not  kn(»wn  that  every 
window  sill  and  cap,  as  well  as  all  door  sills  and   cajjs  on  that 
front,  were  broken  by  the  heat  and  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
*nd  i-oplaced.     Each  section  of  the  water  table  on  the  west  front 
wasont  crackcMJ  l)y  lire  and  ha<l  to  be  cut  out  and  rej>laced,and  it 
^asalso  found  upon  closer  examination  that  th(»  tw«)  i)ays  in  tliat 
^alland  j»art  of  the  straight  wall  were  out  of  [)lumb,  having  been 
forced  ont  of  lim?  by  the  falling  roof.     The  plans  when   linally 
i^wbiuitted  callc<l  for  a  relative  alteration  of  the  west  entrance,  in- 
volving the  cutting  away  of  the  lower  [)art  of  the  central  wall  and 
^^fc  putting  in  of  the  windows  and  a  din\M'ent  size  door  from  the 
original.    It  will  be  ea.sily  understood  that  the  cutting  away  of  so 
'nuchof  this  wall  an<l  tlie  proper  setting  of  n(»w  and  perfe(*t  stones 
in  the  place  of  those  cracke<l  and  ))roken  by  the  tin*  nMjuired  the 
^test  care  and  skill.     Only  the  ))est  workmen  eould  be  put  ui)on 
^GWork  and  progress  wa«  ne(*essarily  slow  ;  the  wall  had  to  be 
^wt  through  and  wedged  or  jacked  up  to  permit  the  work;  all 
'follows  and  imperfections  had  to  be  filled  with  th(»  best  Portland 
^^'ttent.    This  was  all  the  more  necessary,  as  the  i>lanning  of  the 
l^^'f  building  did  not  i)ermit  of  the  wall  being  ti<Ml  ))y  the  floor 
J*^jst8tothe  other  walls  as  had  been  originally  done  ;  the  floor 

^^^ts  ran  parallel  with  the  wall  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it. 
s 
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I  estimate  the  cost  of  repairing  this  west  wall  at  not  less  th^^^ 
82,500.  In  the  second  place,  in  making  the  estimate  no  menti^c>r 
was  made  of  the  tower  and  the  chimney  running  up  eighty  f^^t 
There  had  been  no  tower  on  the  old  building,  hence  this  was  ^m 
additional  expense.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  this  tower  at  the  v^ry 
lowest  at  8^3, 000.  In  the  third  place,  the  estimate  did  not  include 
cost  of  wiring  the  building  for  electricity,  the  actual  cost  of  wbic^^ 
was  8J>08,  nor  of  heating,  the  cost  of  which  was  $1,500. 

The  list  of  monthly  bills  for  labor  and  material,  audited  l^J? 
your  superintendent,  amounts  at  this  date  to  $43,257.50.  Ther  ^^ 
are  two  additions  to  be  made  to  this  ;  one  of  SG02  for  plasterin^^' 
and  another  of  "JiiJO  for  iron  fire-escapes.  These  will  bring  th-  ^ 
total  expenditure  up  to  $-44,080.50,  a  seeming  excess  of  $0,089.5-  ^^ 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  building.  This  seeming  e:^^' 
cess  is  explained  as  follows  : 

1.  Amount  expended  in  t'xcaviiting  for  drill  hall $1,252$^ 

2.  (*ost  of  railroad  and  machinery 830  4S 

3.  Wiring  building  for  electric  lights 908  CO 

4.  Clearing  rubbish  from  foundation 552  43 

5.  Heating  building 1,500  00 

6.  Cost  of  repairing  west  wall 2.500  00 

7.  Cost  of  building  tower 3.000  00 

110.540  25 

If  this  amount  is  taken  from  the  total  expended,  it  will  leave 
the  cost  of  the  building  $133,040.25  ;  or  if  the  cost  of  repairing  and 
putting  in  order  the  west  wall  be  included,  which  might  properly 
be  done,  it  would  give  the  cost  of  the  building  as  it  was  ititended 
to  be  built  at  the  time  of  the  estimate,  $30,440.25,  or  81,400  over 
the  estimate. 

In  addition  to  these  figures,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
College  has  a  well  equipped  quarry  thoroughly  opened  for  future 
work,  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  getting  out  stone;  a  rail- 
road laid  and  equipped  for  future  work;  all  machinery  necessary 
for  moving  and  handling  stone  on  any  new  structures;  a  large  col- 
lection of  tools;  stone  cutter's  shed,  etc., — which  will  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  future  work. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  material,  it  being 
specially  understood  that  this  was  to  be  left  in  other  hands. 
All   purchases  were,  it  is  understood,  made  only  after  carefully 
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canvassing  the  market ;  and  the  prices  as  a  rule  were  low  for  tlie 
material  purchased,  which  was  in  all  cases  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Whenever  it  was  possible,  bids  were  invited  and  the  lowest  bid 
was  taken.  To  avoid  any  discussion  in  the  future,  I  would  re- 
commend that  bids  for  all  material  be  invited  through  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapei-s;  the  bids  to  be  opened  at  a  designated 
hour  and  place,  and  biddei-s  being  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
opening. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  my  opinion  that  the  College  has  a 
veil  built  and  strong  structure,  free  from  flaws,  of  the  best  ma- 
terial, thomughly  and  honestly  built  in  all  its  parts. 

AH  plans,  papers,  correspondence,  time  books,  l)ids,  etc.,  are 
herewith  transmitted,  and  I  am 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  AV.  WOTIIERSPCX^X. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR^ 


J896, 
WINTER  TERM. 


January  13,  8:80  A.  M Term  begins. 

January  30 I  )a y  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

February  22 Washington's  Birthday. 

April  3 Term  ends. 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  13,  8:30  A.  M Term  begins. 

Arbor  Day. 

May  30 ^lemorial  Day. 

June  11 Senior  Examinations  begin. 

June  19,  10  A.  M Entrance  Examination. 

June  21 Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  28 Commencement. 

FALL  TERM. 

September  15,  10  A.  !M Entrance  Examination. 

September  16,  8:30  A.  M Term  begins. 

Thanksirivin*^  Dav. 

December  28 Term  ends. 

J  897. 

WINTER  TERM 
January  5   Term  begins. 


FACULTY. 


JOHN  IIChSEA  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D., 

1»KE*«IDENT. 

P/vrfitfUtf  of  (.'hi mint ry. 

OHARLKS  OTIS  FLAOG,  B.  Sc, 
Prqffjiitor  of  Agncitlture, 

LORENZO  FOSTER  KINNEY.  B.  Sc. 

PrqU^gf.ff'  of  Ihrfh'iilture. 

HOMER  JAY  WHEELER,  Pii.  D., 

J*/tlfntiior  of  frto'tMiy. 

ANNE  LICY  BOSWORTH,  B.  Sc, 
Pi-oft)iitor  of  M(itfn'tiiath:s. 

ESSIE  JOSEPHINE  WATSON.  A.  M., 

l*niftiti*itr  of  Luriijtiag*^. 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  DRAKE,  B.  Sc, 
Pi-o/fi.»iiin'  qf  MtrJiunical  Engihening. 

OLIVER  CHASE  WIGGIN.  M.  D., 
Profe^^.tr  of  CowfMirufii>  Anutomy  ami  Ptiystotogy. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  WOTHERSPOON. 

Captain  of  IStli  Infantry. 
Piitfesftor  of  Mi/itury  i^^chmv.  <un1  Tactir*. 

HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW.  A.  M., 

Pfof'^iff'or  of  Ihtfani/. 

m  *  • 

JAMES  I)E  LOSS  TO  WAR.  R.  Sc, 
Afiti'A-lafe  Phfftftitor  of  Agrint/f'ov  and  Math^inatic$, 

THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

luftructor  in   Wfnin-ork. 


FREDERICK  ATHERTON  LANE. 

Jnttrttctor  in  Woofhcork. 

MARY  POWELL  HELME, 
Jnttrttctor  in  Drawing. 

ANNA  BROWN  PECKHAM.  A.  B., 
Infiructar  in  English  and  Ilintory. 

WILLIS  THOMAS  LEE,  Pu.  B.,*** 
Ingiructor  in  Chemistry  and  Phy^ct. 

ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT,  B.  Sc, 
Instructor  in  Cftemistry  and  Physics. 

GEORGE  BURLEIGH  KNIGHT, 
Instructor  in  Iron  Work. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN, 
Lecturer  on  Beekeeping. 

WARREN  BROWN  MADISON.  B.  So., 
Assistant  in  HorticuJture. 

GEORGE  CLARENCE  AMMONDS,  B.  Sc.,* 
Assistant  in  Mechanics. 

GEORGE  ALBERT  RODMAN,  B.  So.,** 
Assbftaid  in  Mectianics. 

SAMUEL  WATSON  SLOCUM.  B.  So.,** 
Assistant  In  Mechanics. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNOWLES,  B.  So.,** 
Assistant  in  Mtchanics. 

CHARLES  SHERMAN  CLARK,  B.  Sc, 
Assistant  in  Mechanics, 

ROBERT  ARTHUR  WILBUR,  B.  So.,* 
Assistant  in  Mn^hanics. 

NATHANIEL  HELME, 
Meteorolo{/ist. 

Feb.  I8t,  1806.    **  Resigned  March  80, 1895.    ***  Resigned  July  let,  1896, 
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JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D • President  op  the  College. 

CHARLES  O.  FLAGG,  R.  Sc Directok  and  Agriculturist. 

H.  J.  WHEELER,  Ph.  D CnEMisr 

L.  F.  KINNEY,  B.  Sc Horticultx  uist 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN Apiarist  and  Poultry  Manager 

J.  D.  TOWAR,  B.  Sc Assistant  Agricui^turist 

GEORGE  M.  TUCKER,  B.  Sc Assistant  Agriculturist 

B.  L.  HARTWELL,  B.  Sc Assistant  Chemist 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  B.  Sc Assistant  Chemist 

GEORGE  E.  ADAMS,  B.  Sc Assistant  Horticulturist 

NATHANIEL  HELME Meteorologist 

BERTHA  E.  BENTLEY Clerk. 


The  Experiment  Station  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
the  Director  of  the  Station,  the  heads  of  departments  and  their  first  assistants. 
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THE  COLLEGE^ 


HISTORY. 

IN  1863  the  State  of  Rliode  Island  accepted  from  tlie  United 
States  Government  the  land  grant  seri}),  which  gave  to  each 
State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  The  land  was  to  l)e  sold 
by  the  States,  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to  be  "  in- 
violably appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  tlie 
])enefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endownnent,  support  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  nuli- 
tary  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  ordei*  to  i)romote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

On  March  2d,  18S7,  the  act  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 
appropriating  815,000  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Agricultural  Kxpciimcut  Station  in  connection 
with  an  Agricultural  College  or  ScIk^oI.* 

From  the  time  of  the  accei)tance  \>y  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island 
of  the  land  scrip  in  Iso:},  there  wen*  many  people  who  felt  that 
this  State  did  not  offer  to  young  men  .such  advanta.Lces  for  instruc- 


•  See  Bulletin  No.  1  of  Expcrinit'iit  station. 
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tioD  ill  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afforded  ths 
genuine  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  wi 
dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  al 
of  these  educational  advantages,  that  tliey  were  determin 
have  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located 
bona  fide  agricultural  educational  institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  estab: 
according  to  Chapter  706  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  Mf 
1888.     (See  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  0). 

The  United  States  Congress,  on  August  30,  1890,  pa^^sed  a 
known  as  the  new  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  fi 
support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sui 
ginning  with  $15,000,  and  continuing  with  a  yearly  increa 
$1,000  until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  825,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  b 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Ch 
70G  of  the  Public  Laws,  (for  text  see  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
12),  incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agricultun 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Since  September,  1892,  the  institution  has  been  conductec 
college  basis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  April  19,  1894,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authoi 
the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  Brown  University  the  sum  of  $4 
in  consideration  of  which  the  University  was  to  turn  over  1 
State  the  proceeds  of  the  original  Land  Grant  of  1862,  ai 
withdraw  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  fc 
Morrill  Fund. 

GROWTH   DURING    J895. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  last,  at  aboi 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  time  when  most  of  the  young 
and  faculty  were  at  church.  College  Hall,  the  only  dormitorj 
nected  with  the  College,  caught  lire  and  burned  to  the  gi 
in  less  than  one  hour.  At  that  time,  the  wind  was  registorii 
the  anemometer  the  rate  of  forty  miles  per  hour.     There  w 
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water  supply,  and  the  small  tank  full  of  water  in  the  attic  was  cut 
off  by  the  fire.  The  fire  extinguisher  cheeked  it  for  a  moment, 
but  nothing  except  a  large  volume  of  water  could  saA'e  the  build- 
ing. The  loss  of  the  building  amounted  to  §45,000  ;  and  appa- 
ratus, tools,  machinery,  books,  and  furniture  were  destroyed  which 
cost  §12,000.  From  this  loss  the  institution  will  not  recover  for 
vears. 

Upon  the  old  foundation,  a  new  dormitory  of  ampler  accommo- 
dations has  been  built,  which  was  occupied  on  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
l)er.  Temporary  buildings  were  constructed  shortly  after  the  fiie 
to  be  used  as  barracks,  carpenter  shop,  and  recitation  rooms. 
They  continue  to  be  so  used  except  the  barracks,  which  has  been 
fitted  upas  a  temporary  physical  laboratory,  lil)rarv,  and  reading- 
room.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  so  much  valuable  material,  over 
$L*,000  worth  of  physical  apparatus  and  at  least  8Jr,0rM)  worth  of 
books,  stored  in  such  a  temporary  wooden  structure,  which  must 
be  heated  by  stoves.  The  College  is  sadly  in  need  of  recitation 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  drill  hall.  There  is  no  adequate  place  for 
instructing  the  students  in  military  science  and  tactics,  although 
the  government  has  liberally  supi)lied  the  institution  with  §s,0()0 
worth  of  arms  and  other  material  for  instruction  and  has  detailed 
an  army  oHicer,  Capt.  W.  W.  Wothersi)oon,  to  teach  in  this  de- 
partment, which  is  of  so  much  value  to  the  State.  It  would  seem 
to  l)e  a  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  suitable  qnai'ters  for  insti'uc- 
tion  in  military  drill  and  tactics.  In  the  liorticnltural  dei)aitmcnt, 
glass  structures  are  mu(*h  needed.  During  the  year,  Arthur  C. 
Scott,  H.  Sc,  has  l)een  api)(>inted  instructor  in  chemistry  and 
physics;  and  Charles  S.  Clarke,  !>.  Sc.,  assistant  in  mechanics. 
There  have  been  more  students  than  evei-  l)efore,  and  the  scholar- 
ship and  etlicient  work  of  the  College  aie  steadily  imj)i*oving. 

Valuable  additions  of  a[)paratus  and  books  have  l)een  nuide 
during  the  past  year  to  the  working  facilities  of  all  departments. 
Orateful  acknowledgment  is  miu\v  of  gifts  of  ininei'als  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  :  agricultural  l)0()ks  from   President    II.   II. 
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Mountain  plants  from  Miss  Adelaide  Smith  ;  forty  New  Hampshire 
plants  from  Miss  Fann}^  E.  Langdon  ;  two  hundred  specimens  of 
Michigan  and  Ohio  plants  from  a  friend  of  the  College  ;  a  full  set 
of  War  Records  with  maps,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon. 
Nathan  F.  Dixon  ;  a  number  of  valuable  reports  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  this  and  other  States ;  Report  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  ;  Health  Reports  from  the  City  of  Newport ; 
Records  from  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  ;  a  plough  and 
hoe,  such  as  are  used  at  the  Azore  Islands,  which  were  brought 
here  by  Dr.  Philip  K.  Taylor ;  a  spinning-wheel  for  the  studio  from 
Miss  Lizzie  Robinson  ;  and  various  articles  from  other  friends. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  char- 
acter and  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College  are  necessarily  low,  on  account  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  our  district  schools.  They  embrace  both 
an  oral  and  written  examination  in  advanced  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, English  grammar,  and  United  States  History.  Each  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  upon  a  subject 
announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  composition  will 
be  exi)ected  to  show  familiarity  with  the  woi*ks  mentioned  below  : 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  Scott's  I^ady  of  the  Lake,  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Aiiplicants  for  the  regular  coarse  will  find  some  knowledge  of 
algebra  of  great  assistance.  On  and  after  September,  1808,  an 
examination  in  algebra  through  simple  equations  of  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities  will  be  required. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Graduates  of  high  schools,  and  others  who  have  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  high  school  or  college  work,  may  enter  in  advance  any 
higher  class  for  whose  work  they  are  prepared. 
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CH^PORTUNTnES  OFFERED  TO  "WOMEN. 

UnriDg  the  pnst  year,  the  College  ha»  pi-epiired  fxceHeiit  accoiH- 
aodfttiuns  for  joang  women,  by  furnishing  a  dovmitory.  Mis8 
Aaua  a.  P<M?lvhain  has  been  made  preceptress),  having  full  vhai^e 
of  the  young  woman  at  all  times.  Comfortaltle  waiting  and  study 
moKU)  \\avfi  been  fitted  up  iu  another  building  for  the  use  of  the 
jAtiDg  women  day  students.  The  same  coursett  lliat  are  offered  to 
nnii  Are  open  to  waiuen,  together  witli  special  courses  which  sub- 
stitute for  agricultare,— scienee,  language,  mathematics,  and  art. 


Kxpeiii«eK  at  the  College  are  as  follows :  Tuition  free  to  Rhode 
bUbil  ittu'lents;  table  board  at  $:J.OO  per  week;  necessary  test 
bookH,  fuel  and  lights  at  cost ;  physical  laboratory  expenuefl  for 
breakage,  if  the  student  is  ordinarily  careful,  $].iNi  per  term  ; 
diemicat  laboratory  charges,  t3.00  for  chemicals  during  each  term 
of  qualitative  analysis  ;  iu  the  shops,  $I.IJ0  per  term  for  the  use  of 
teola :  room  rent,  85.00  per  annum,  or  ?-2.imi  per  term;  gas,  an 
ttverage  of  61.50  per  term.  Students  are  reipiired  to  provide  their 
owu  furniture  and  bedding ;  and  if  aid  is  needed,  it  will  be  given 
Itythe  President,  for  whom  special  rates  are  nuide  by  the  dealei-s. 
Anuiform  for  military  drill  is  also  required  ;  this  uniform  may 
bewom  every  day  if  the  pupil  chooses.  Whenever  a  student  is 
neasured  for  a  uuiform  or  for  any  part  of  one,  a  corrcsixindiug 
^epcMit  must  be  made.  The  price  of  a  full  uuiform  is  $15.50. 
ITie  only  other  expense  is  for  heavy  laundry  work,  .10  cents  a 
dann,  2  cents  each  for  collars  and  cuffs.  All  clothing  should 
be  d[«tiiictly  marked.  Packages  sent  the  students  by  cxpres.s  or 
frugbt  in  care  of  the  College,  will  be  taken  Inim  the  station  to  the 
Cotlegtn  free  of  charge.  Once  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
Mch  term,  a  team  will  go  to  the  station  to  take  or  bring  trunks 
tnd  other  luggage.  Graduates  pay  the  cost  of  diplomas,  §"i.ou. 
Ko  diplomas  will  be  issued  till  the  candidate  has  paid  all  term 
I  p»y  students  are  required  to  dejtosit  SIO  jier  term  in  ad- 
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vanee ;  and  boarding  students  must  either  pay  term  bill 
advance,  deposit  850,  or  give  bond  for  8100,  to  insure  the  payi 
of  all  bills.  No  bond  will  bo  accepted  from  any  member  of 
faculty. 

The  labor  of  tlie  students  during  class  exercises,  in  the  shop 
iron  work,  and  in  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  departmt 
is  a  part  of  their  instruction,  and  is  not  paid  for  unless  sp 
arrangements  ])e  made  witli  the  professor  in  charge.  All  e 
work  outside  of  the  required  hours  of  hibor  is  paid  for  when 
student  is  employed  by  the  superintendent  in  charge.  A  lire 
amount  of  work  about  the  buihlings,  on  the  farm,  at  the  Ex 
ment  Station,  and  in  the  laboratories  may  be  furnished  to  t 
students  who  are  desirous  of  assisting  themselves. 

Expenses  for  Young  Women.— Board  including  room-re 
83.00  per  week  ;  fuel  and  lights  are  supplied  at  cost.     Room: 
furnished,  with  the  exception  of  bedding  and  towels.     Otlier 
eral  expenses  are  given  above.     The  young  women  have  an  oj 
tunity  to  do  their  own  washing  and  ironing. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  chapel  exer 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  service  in  some  ch 
at  least  once  a  day.  A  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Young  IV: 
(•hristian  Association  is  doing  good  work  among  the  studc 
meetings  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening. 

DEPORTMENT. 

The  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  young  men  is,  "  Be  gentlen 
Students  who  do  not  understan<l  the  elements  of  gentleni 
conduct  will  not  continue  to  be  members  of  the  institu 
Negligence  or  absence  from  class  <luties  of  any  kind  wi] 
vigorously  opposed.  The  following  regulations  concerning 
sen(.*es  are  rigidly  enforced. 
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1.  Students  shall  go  to  each  professor  or  instructor  for  excuses  in  his  or  her 
department. 

2.  An  application  for  an  excuse  shall  be  made,  if  possible,  beforehand ;  if 
Dot,  at  tlie  first  recitation  after  the  student's  return ;  otlierwisc,  the  absence  will 
be  considered  unexcused. 

3.  A  students  may  be  absent  from  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  recita- 
tions in  each  subject  for  each  term,  without  excuse. 

4.  An  unexcused  absence  in  excess  of  this  number  shall  dismiss  a  student 
from  the  institution. 

5.  Attendance  at  Chapel  exercisers  shall  be  treated  like  attendance  upon  any 
<^lafis,  except  that  application  for  excuses  from  tlie  same  must  be  made  at  the 
Resident's  office  on  Tuesdays,  at  8.40  A.  M. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  whicli  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  deliglitful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  niaeadainized  road  leads  from  the 
l^rounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New 
HavcMi  &  Hartford  R.  K.,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in  the 
winter,  stopi)ing  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town 
^8  a  very  healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  tlie  ocean. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTIOR 


GENERAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  chemistry  begins  with  the  third  term  of  t 
Sophomore  year,  and  consists  of  recitations  and  lectures  wi 
laboratory  work.  Tliis  coui^se  is  continued  during  the  first  te 
of  the  Junior  year ;  and  there  is  laboratory  work  in  qualitatl 
analysis  throughout  the  year.  The  «econd  term,  Junior  year, 
devoted  to  organic  chemistry  ;  the  third  term,  to  agricultur*^-^ 
chemistry,  which  is  continued  through  the  first  term,  Senior  ye5=«-  ^ 

The  instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry  consists  of  lectuir5e»=** 
an.d  recitations  with  laboratory  work  upon  artificial  digestion 
analysis  of  soils,  fodders,  and  fertilizers,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;^ 
tests  for  poisons  in  the  stomachs  of  different  animals  ;  analysis  of 
fruits  for  sugar,  starch,  and  albuminoids ;  and  the  study  of  chemi- 
cal changes  in  soils.     Instruction  in  inorganic  chemistry  comprises 
recitations  and  laboratory  work  upon  Remsen's  advanced  course 
in  inorganic  chemistry.     Special  illustrations,  however,  are  given 
in  the  line  of  agriculture,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  chemistry  of  the  farm  and  kitchen  familiar  to  all. 
In  the  chemistry  of  the  halogen  conpounds,  especial  attention  is 
paid   to   photographic  chemistry   and   manipulation.     This   pre- 
pares the  students  for  a  special  course  in  photography,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  elective  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Text  books  :  Remsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry  (advanced  course), 
Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry,  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry, 
Orndorff's  Laboratory  Manual,  Ai^pleton's  Qualitative  and  Quan- 
titative Analysis. 
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Tile  Freshman  class  study  physical  geography  during  the  first 
tenii.     They  pay  special  attention  to  the  scieutific  phases  of  it,  to 
t^*^   Chemistry  and  geology  of  the  soils,  the  influence  of  air  and 
^Hter  on  the  same  ;  and  much  reading  and  time  are  expended  on 
t^^e  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  countries.     Warren's  Physical 
Geography  is  taken  as  a  basis  ;  and  Dana's  Coral  Islands,  Shaler's 
Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes,  are 
thoroughly  studied  during  the  term.     Five  hundred  lantern  8li<les 
illustrating  ethnological  subjects  are  projected  and  explained  be- 
fore the  class.    -This  course  seems  especially  valuable  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  scrientific  studies  which  are  to  follow. 

PHYSICS. 

The  department  of  physics  is  now  well  supplied  with  appaiatus 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  subject.     A  temporary  laboratory 

bas  ])een  i)rovided  for  the  practical  work,  with  an  apparatus  room 

adjoining.     The  elementary  course,  consisting  of  recitations  and 

laboratory  x>ractice,  extends  through  the  Sophomore  year,  and  is 

required  of  both  agricidtural  and  mechanical  students.    Mechanics 

and  heat  are  studied  in  the  fall  term  ;   magnetism  and  electricity, 

in  the  winter  term  ;  sound  and  light,  in  the  spring  term.     This 

course,  particularly  the  laboratory  work,  is  very  similar  to  the 

Harvard  Course  B.     An  advanced  cours<'  is  olfeied  as  an  elective 

^^'  students  who   have  satisfactorily  compIct<Hl   the   elementary 

course. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  course  in  agricultural  geology  embra(*cs  structural,  dynami- 
cal and  historical  geology,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the 
first  mentioned  subdivision.     A  careful  study  is  ma<le  of  those 
minerals  and  rocks  of  importance  in  the  formation  of  soils,  of  the 
agencies  by  which  their  decomposition  is  effected,  and   of  the 
compounds  which  result.     In  this  connection,  the  instruction  is 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  desirabh^  mineral  and 
ph^^'sical  features  of  soils,  with  those  compounds  the  presence  of 
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which  is  undesirable  or  which  may  pve  rise  to  a  greater  or  1^ 
degree  of  soil  sterility,  and  with  the  means  by  which  such  com. 
tions  may  be  avoided  or  overcome.  A  proportionate  amount 
time  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  those  natural  deposits  of  partis 
lar  interest  to  agriculturists  ;  such  as,  nitrate  of  soda,  the  Geriiu 
potash  salts,  and  i)hosphates  of  various  kinds. 

BOTANY. 

The  required  work  in  botany  for  students  in  mechanics  covei 
two  terms  ;  and  for  students  in  agriculture,  three  terms.  The  firs 
two  terms  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  few  groups  of  plant^s  froi 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Flowering  plants  of  economic  impo: 
tance  are  studied  in  the  third  term.  Work  may  be  elected  b 
agricultural  and  mechanical  students  as  indicated  in  the  Coui*8< 
of  Instruction. 

During  the  year,  the  College  has  subscribed  to  Ellis  and  Eve 
hart's  Fungi  Columbiani  and  to  Seymour's  Grasses  and  Grass-li! 
Plants  of  North  America.  A  collection  of  plantjs  to  show  devic 
for  the  dissemination  of  seeds  has  been  started  by  the  agricultu  : 
students,  and  a  herbarium  of  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  t: 
College  has  been  begun. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  studies  pursued  in  this  d» 
partment  since  the  last  report.     They  are  as  follows  : 

First  year — Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology  through  tli 
winter  and  spring  terms. 

Third  year — Zoology  through  the  spring  term. 

Fourth  year — Advanced  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Comparativ 
Anatomy,  Comparative  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatom 
through  the  entire  year ;  Veteiinary  Science  during  the  wint 
term  ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  together  with  Stal 
County  and  Town  Government,  tiirough  the  fall  term ;  Politic 
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Economy  and  Sociology  tlirough  tlie  winter  and  spring  terms ; 
Physiological  Psychology  through  the  spring  term. 

This  department  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  furnishing  of 
ample  lecture- rooms,  laboi-atories,  and  a  special  library.  Several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  for  a  synoptical  collection 
for  the  study  of  zoology  and  human  and  comparative  anatomy. 
In  the  laboratories  are  found  all  necessai'V  conveniences  for  dis- 
secting,  mounting  and  preserving  animals,  and  for  embryological, 
physiological  and  microscopical  work.  For  pui'poses  of  demon- 
stration, there  are  (1)  mounted  microscopical  objects  represent- 
ing every  kind  of  tissue  and  cell  in  the  animal  system,  (2)  the 
living  subject  for  dissection,  (3)  alcoholic  preservations,  models  in 
plaster  and  papier  nuiche,  skeletons  and  stulfed  subjects  of  most 
of  the  orders  of  the  amimal  kingdom,  from  a  sponge  to  a  man,  (4) 
Leuckart's  zoological  wallcharts,  and  other  charts  and  diagrams 
of  our  own  make,  (."))  ample  l)lackboard  facilities  of  which  much 
is  made,  (0)  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  (7)  all  necessary 
mechanical  appliances.  The  collection  of  skeletons  of  all  the  do- 
mestic animals  cannot  be  excelled.  In  the  class  of  l)irds,  there 
have  Ijeen  added  all  the  species  of  Rhode  Island,  comprising  some 
270  individuals.  These  prove  of  exceptional  interest  and  stimu- 
late inquiry  because  of  their  local  habitat  and  more  oi*  less  famil- 
iar mien.  In  the  collection  are  found  the  skeletons  of  the  great 
classes  of  bii'ds  showing  striking  structural  [)eculiarities.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  add  the  nests  and  (*ggs  of  all  those  s[)ecies  of  the 
collection  which  nest  in  tlie  State.  It  will  thus  l)e  seen  that  there 
is  an  exceptionally  good  e(|ui[)nicnt  for  teacliing  the  courses  in 
zoology,  physiology,  and  anatomy,  Ijoth  human  and  comparative, 
which  are  so  liberally  pro\  ided  foi*  in  this  ( Ollege. 

Apparatus  is  being  collected  fur  the  course^  in  experimental 
psychology.  The  course  oecupies  but  one  term  and  the  time  given 
to  experimentation  is  limited.  The  demonstiations  are  sim^de 
mechanical  appliances  to  illustrate  the  sdisations  and  perceptions. 
But  few  experiments  are  atteniptt^d  on  the  more  complex  jnental 
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time,  and  more  special  training  than  the  College  students  can 
summon.  The  beautiful  models  and  charts  of  the  human  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  are  most  serviceable  in 
teaching  the  mechanism  and  functions  of  the  great  nerve  centres. 
The  appliances  in  this  department  are  so  complete  as  to  expedite 
the  study  in  no  small  degree.  It  is  believed  that  a  more  lively 
interest  is  thus  created,  that  more  ground  is  covered,  and  that  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  this  branch  is  given  than  could  other- 
wise be  done  in  twice  the  time  allotted  to  it.  The  same  claim  majr* 
be  predicated  of  the  whole  range  of  biological  studies. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  cover  ground  bo^_ 
practical  and  theoretical  in  agricultural  knowledge,  not  includ^^ 
in  other  divisions,  and  to  further  impress  upon  the  student  t'^.2 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  agriculture.  The  course  £"ci 
the  first  year  is  the  same  for  both  agricultural  and  mechanio* 
students,  and  aims  to  begin  with  such  subjects  as  may  be  som^ 
what  familiar  to  them  and  about  which  they  have  some  elemental — 
knowledge.  One  afternoon  in  each  week  of  the  first  term  of  tii—^ 
Freshman  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  farm  buildings,  theS" 
location  and  convenience  of  arrangement ;  farm  machiner3%  it::^ 
use  and  care ;  a  discussion  of  general  and  special  farming  witC  ■ 
the  arrangement  of  farm  buildings  and  fields  for  the  various  kind.  J 
of  farming,  including  the  subject  of  fences  and  fencing.  The  thii 
term  is  given  to  the  subject  of  land  drainage  ;  the  effect  of  wate= 
upon  the  soil  and  growing  crops  ;  tile  and  other  methods  of  draii 
ing  ;  how  drains  act,  and  affect  the  soil ;  how  to  lay  out  a  systeic 
of  drains;  draining-tools  and  their  use;  laying  tile,  silt  basir^ 
outlets,  and  care  of  tile  drains.  A  little  time  will  be  devoted 
the  history,  value,  and  cost  of  tile  draining.  Practical  field  woi 
is  given  in  laying  out  drains,  leveling,  and  ])reparing  plana. 

The  agriculture  of  the   first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year 
assigned  to  the  study  of  tlie  breeds  of  live  stock — horses,  catt' 
sheep,  and  swine  ;   the  historj-,  characteristics,  and  value  of  ea 
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for  various  purposes,  with  practice  in  tracing  pedigrees  from  herd 
records  and  in  the  use  of  score  cards  in  judging  animals.  For  the 
study  of  animals,  the  stock  of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station 
as  well  as  the  herds  of  stock  breeders  in  the  vicinity  are  available. 
Two  exercises  each  week  of  the  first  term  are  devoted  to  the  studv 
of  farm  crops,  their  relation  to  the  soil  and  stock  of  the  farm,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  rotations  and  the  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  of  the  various  crops  generally  grown. 

Two  terms  of  the  Junior  year  are  given  to  the  study  of  soils, 
manures,  and  fertilizers.  Tliis  includes  the  relation  of  water, 
heat,  light,  and  air  to  the  soil  ns  alTecting  plant  growth  and  crop 
cultivation.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  careful  study  of  the  ma- 
nures made  upon  the  farm  ;  their  value,  and  the  best  course  to 
pui-sue  in  handling  them  to  prevent  loss.  Chemical  and  artificial 
fertilizers  as  plant  food  and  as  chemical  agents  in  rendering  inert 
material  in  the  soil  available  to  ])lants,  re(*eive  the  consideration 
due  them.  The  student  is  taught  how  to  learn  what  the  soil  re- 
quires and  how  to  compound  the  material  to  supply  the  elements 
found  lacking.  The  chemical  and  biological  changes  constantly 
taking  place  within  the  soil  and  their  bearing  upon  the  supply  of 
available  plant  food,  are  considered  ;  and  attention  is  paid  to  the 
influences  tending  to  increase  their  activity. 

Senior  vear  agriculture  is  devotiMl  to  the  studv  of  the  law.s  of 
breeding  and  stock  feeding.  Such  subjects  as  heredity,  atavism, 
fecundity,  in  and  in  breeding,  ci-oss  breeding,  influence  of  parent- 
age and  pedigree,  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  Ineeding  of 
animals.  The  latter  includes  the  compounding  of  fce<ling  rations 
for  specific  purposes  in  the  feeding  of  various  classes  of  aninials, 
and  practice  in  the  selection  of  su(*li  waste*  ])roducts  used  foi*  feed- 
ing as  will  balance  the  coarse  fodders  gjown  on  the  farm  to  make 
a  cheap  and  complete  food  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  rc^sults. 

The  farm,  fields,  and  work  of  tlie  Kxpeiiment  Station  are  at  all 
times  available  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Tlie  students  aie 
not  required  to  devote  their  time  to  manual  labcu*  in  the  common 
operations  of   the   farm   with    which   they   ari*   already   familiar. 
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Skill  in  Jiiaiiiial  labor  is  the  result  of  practice  ;  and  once  the 
know  led ju;"e  of  and  reason  for  any  certain  farm  operation  is  ac- 
quired by  the  student,  it  is  hardly  wise  for  him  to  spend  the  time 
and  opportunities  of  a  college  course  in  the  acquiring  of  mere 
manual  dexterity  in  farm  o])erations.  lie  can  easily  do  that  else- 
where.     His  time  here  can  be  used  to  better  adyantage. 

At»ricultural  text-books  suitable  for  class  use  haye  not  vet 
reached  the  state  of  perfection  found  in  those  of  other  lines  of 
study,  and  the  labor  of  teaching  is  augmented  by  the  necessity  of 
lectures  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  reference  books.  The  Col- 
lege and  Experiment  Station  libraries  are  yaluable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Collections  of  chemicals  and  fei'tilizing  materials,  grains, 
various  commercial  foods  and  by-products  are  used  for  the  piir- 
po^(»  of  illustration  and  instruction. 

The  text-l)ooks  used  thus  far  are  as  follows: — Draining  for 
Profit  and  Health,  Waring;  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine, 
Cuitis  :  Soils  and  Ci'oi)s,  Morrow  and  Hunt;  Agriculture,  Storer; 
Stock  Ib'ceding,  Miles;  Feeding  Animals,  Stewart. 

HORTICULTURE, 

Seven  courses  are  olVered  in  this  department.  Regular  agricul- 
tural sludents  are  I'ccpiii'cd  to  take  thi'ce  of  these  ;  the  others  are 
elcriivr.  Coui-sc  I  as  givrn  under  Courses  of  Instruction  is  of  an 
ini  i-oducliM-y  character.  The  other  courses  provide  for  special 
St  inly  of  garden  vegetables,  oriuimental  plants,  fruits,  diseases 
and  insect  enemies  ol  orchard  and  gai'den  plants,  horticultural 
literature,  and  landscape  gai'dening. 

LANGUAGES  AND  HISTORY. 

The  subjects  grouped  un<ler  this  head  are  English,  German, 
Fien<'h,  bat  in,  and  llistoi'v. 

Knglish— comprising  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature— is 
stu<lie(l  during  the  four  years.  In  tlu»  Freshman  year,  a  prepara- 
tory   review    is    I'oIIowimI    by    an    elementary   coui'se   of   rhetoric. 
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Written  exercises  are  required,  and  there  is  a  careful  reading  in 
the  class  room  of  representative  works  by  famous  authors,  princi- 
pally American,  with  the  aim  of  developing  early  in  the  students 
a  Taste  for  literature.  More  advanced  work  in  rlietoric  and  com- 
position is  given  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  tlie  Sopho- 
more year,  and  the  reading  of  American  autliors  is  continued. 
The  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the  Junior  year  are  devoted  to 
general  English  literature.  English  history  is  studied  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  thought  impossible  to  undei*stand  an  author  a]>art 
from  his  age.  Individual  restmrch  is  encouraged,  and  will  in- 
crease, it  is  hoped,  from  year  to  year.  Some  attention  will  also 
be  paid  to  contemporaneous  literature.  As  far  as  possible,  entire 
works  of  the  most  noted  authors  are  critically  read  in  chiss.  Ex- 
♦?rci>H^s  in  composition  give  opportunity  for  detailed  treatment  of 
special  topics.  An  elective  in  English  literature,  designed  t<)  sup- 
plement the  general  course,  is  offered  throughout  the  Senior  year  ; 
and  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  the  Senior  year,  students 
may  elect  esvsay  writing  and  orations. 

German  is  required  throughout  the  Junior  year  and  is  elective 
during  the  Senior  year.  As  far  as  possible,  the  language  itself  is 
made  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  the  subject  is  studied  in 
grammar  work,  dictation,  conversation,  and  translation  —  from 
English  into  German  and  from  German  into  English.  The  course 
is  carefully  graded.  As  soon  as  a  small  vocabulary  Is  ac(iuired, 
the  student  begins  the  reading  of  simple  prose  and  poetry,  passing 
gradualh^  to  more  difficult  texts. 

PVench  is  required  during  the  Sophomore  year,  and  is  elective 
during  the  remaining  two  years.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  department 
to  make  the  instruction  in  this  language  similar  to  that  given  in 
German,  with  the  expectation  that  the  results  will  be  greater  in 
<-onsequence  of  the  longer  time  allotted  to  the  subject.  French, 
like  German,  is  taught  by  means  of  grammar,  conversation,  dicta- 
tion, translation,  and  composition.  Progressive  work  throughout 
the  three  years  will  make  it  possible  for  the  student  at  graduation 
to  read  ^rlth  ease  ordinary  French,  both  literary  and  scientific. 
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Latin  is  an  elective.    The  coiii'se,  of  four  years,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  in  the  best  preparatory  schools. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  a  careful  review  is  made 
of  American  historj^  followed  in  the  other  two  terms  by  outline 
work  in  general  history.    The  method  is  topical.    No  one  text- 
book is  used,  but  students  are  taught  to  consult  various  authoritieft 
and  to  report  upon  what  they  have  read.     In  the  Junior  year, 
English  history  is  studied  in  connection  with  English  literature;  j 
and  an  elective  for  special  historical  work  is  offered  thronghout'l 
the  Senior  year.     A  carefully  selected  library,  which  is  constantly 
receiving  additions,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  these  historical 
and  literary  conraes. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

The  required  work  in  mathematics  extends  through  the  first  two   j 
years  of  the  course  for  students  in  the  agricultural  department,    ] 
and  throughout  the  entire  four  years  for  those  in  the  mechanical  dl 
course.    The  time  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  Freshman  year,  is  l 
spent  in  the  study  of  algebra  and  plane  geometry.    The  work  in   " 
algebra  consists  of  a  systematic  drill  in  the  fundamental  opera-' 
tions,  leading  up  to  a  study  of  the  equation,  both  simple  and 
quadratic,  the  theory  of  exx)onents,  radicals,  the  ijrogressions,  the 
binomial  formula,  and  the  graphic  representation  of  equations. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  expression,  by  means  of  equa- 
tions, of  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  and  the  exact  methods  of 
reasoning  involved.     In  the  coui'se  in  plane  geometry,  beginning 
with  the  third  term,  particular  stress  is  laid  ui)on  the  original 
demonstration  of  propositions,  in  order  best  to  develop  the  rigidly 
logical  methods  of  thought  which  are  the  outcome  of  exact  geomet- 
rical work.    Numeri(»al  problems  and  practical  applications  are 
given  wiiencver  possible.     This  course  extends  through  the  first 
term  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  is  followed  by  a  course  in  plane 
trigonometry  during  the  winter  term.    The  fundamental  formulaa 
are  developed  and  application  of  them  is  made  in  the  solution  of 
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right  and  oblique  triangles.  The  subject  of  logarithms  is  studied 
aud  sufficient  applications  are  made  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the 
student  with  this  invaluable  aid  to  computation.  It  is  the  aim 
here,  as  throughout  the  course,  to  select  such  problems  and  appli- 
cations as  shall  have  direct  bearing  upon  practical  subjects. 
Practical  work  in  surveying  is  given  during  the  spring  term  and 
this  work  is  continued  through  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year, 
by  the  agricultural  students,  while  the  mechanical  students  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  analytical  geometry,  studying  lii^st  the  subject 
of  loci  and  their  equations  and  the  analytical  demonstration  of 
many  geometrical  theorems,  and  later  developing  the  simpler 
properties  of  the  conies.  A  short  course  in  descriptive  geometry 
is  also  given  during  the  first  term.  A  one-term  course  in  solid 
geometry  is  given  to  the  mechani(?al  students,  in  which  are  studied 
the  point,  the  line  and  the  plane  in  space,  the  familiar  polyedrons,. 
the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere,  including  the  measurement  of  these 
solid  fijjures.  The  work  in  calculus  begins  with  the  second  term  ' 
of  the  Junior  year  and  continues  through  three  terms.  It  includes 
the  differentiation  of  algebraic,  trigonometric,  anti-trigonometric^ 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  successive  differentiation 
and  the  integratit)n  of  simple  forms,  illustrated  b}'^  applications  to 
the  rectification  of  plane  curves,  the  areas  of  plane  curves  and 
the  surface  and  volume  of  solids  of  revolution.  The  fundamental 
formulas  of  meclianics  are  developed  and  illustrated.  The  more 
familiar  devices  for  integration  are  studied  and  a  short  time  is 
devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  curve-tracing. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  entire  course  in  mathematics  is  to  stimu- 
late original  work,  to  insist  upon  and  develop  a  capacity  for  clear 
thinking  and  logical,  systematic  reasoning  such  as  will  prove  in- 
valuable in  any  department  of  study  or  life,  as  well  as  to  achieve 
familiaritj'  with  such  mathematical  principles  as  are  necessary  for 
applied  work. 

A  growing  reference  library  affords  an  opportunity  for  wider 
mathematical  reading,  the  value  of  which  is  constantly  becoming 
more  fully  appreciated  by  the  students. 
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Several  elective  coui'ses  are  offered  bj'  the  department,  and  j 
others  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  advisable.  In  m 
pure  mathematics  courses  are  offered  in  college  algebra,  open  to^u 
all  who  have  completed  the  required  work  in  algebra  ;  in  modernr^ 
synthetic  geometry,  oi)en  to  all  students  who  have  completed  tbe^^ 
required  courses  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry  ;  in  determinants  .^ 
and  an  advanced  coui*se  in  integral  calculus,  open,  of  course,  onl;^  M. 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  required  work  in  calculus. 

In  applied  mathematics  the  department  offers  a  course  in  an  ^^ 
vej'ing  and  civil  engineering,  giving  opportunity  to  students  wti^j 
have  completed  the  required  work  to  carry  the  subject  farther;  h 
course  in  analytical  mechanics,  open  to- students  who  have  com — - 
pleted  one  term  of  the  required  work  in  calculus ;  a  course  \w 
practi(»al  astronomj^  in  which  the  simpler  problems  of  practical  ^ 
astronomv  are  discussed. 

In  astronomy,  in  addition  to  the  course  above  mentioned,  a 
lecture  coui'se  in  physical  astronomy  is  offered  in  the  spring  term 
of  the  Senior  year,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  make  the  students  famil- 
iar with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  various  members  of  the 
solar  system,  and  to  emphasize  the  general  laws  which  govern  the 
universe.  A  four-inch  equatorial  telescope,  an  eighteen-inch  celes- 
tial globe,  a  large  collection  of  lantern-slides  of  astronomical  phe- 
nomena and  a  small  but  carefully  chosen  reference  library,  add- 
greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  department. 

MECHANICS. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  a  technical  and  practi- 
cal training  lo  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  mechani- 
cal work.  The  College  does  not  attempt  to  teach  trades,  but  the 
courses  of  shop  work  that  are  offered  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
a  student  who  may  enter  a  trade  after  graduation.  Workrooms 
for  instruction  in  bench-work  in  wood,  wood-carving,  wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  provided. 
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Students  in  the  mechanical  department  receive  instruction  in 
i  of  the  above  branches  as  a  part  of  the  regular  four  years' 
urse.  Students  in  the  agricultural  department  receive  instruc- 
m  in  wood-working  and  forging,  and  may  elect  other  work  with 
e  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  committee  of  studies.  Young 
>men  are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  wood-carving  at  any 
ne  during  the  four  years'  course.  During  the  winter  term  of 
Pee  months,  the  shops  are  open  to  receive  persons  who  may 
sh  to  enter  the  College  and  take  up  special  work  of  a  trade 
ture  in  any  of  the  above  lines.  In  addition  to  this  work,  these 
idents  may  take  a  limited  amount  of  time  for  the  study  of  any 
ated  subject. 

The  carpenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to 
commodate  twenty-four  students  at  one  time.  The  couree  is 
»gned  to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinds 
wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
ilding  and  construction.  A  series  of  practical  lectures  upon 
3  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  structures  and  construc- 
18  of  wood  is  given  to  the  agricultural  students  of  the  Sopho- 
re  year.  The  wood-turning  room  contains  thirteen  lathes,  each 
h  its  complete  set  of  gauges  and  turning-tools.  In  the  same 
»n  are  benches  for  pattern-making,  and  also  power  machinery 
working  wood  ;  such  as,  circular  saw,  hand  saw,  jig  saw,  sur- 
e  planer,  buzz  planer,  mortising  machine,  dowel  machine  and 
lers.  All  students  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  period 
A  in  turn  has  practice  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  engineer 
the  care  of  the  shop  boiler  and  engine.  This  engine  is  of  thirty 
Pse  power  ;  and  besides  furnishing  power  for  the  shop,  drives  a 
I K.  W.  dynamo  for  lighting  the  building.  The  work  in  pattern- 
iking  given  to  the  students  in  the  mechanical  department  in  the 
nior  year  consists  of  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illustrate 
9  principles  of  shrinkage,  draft,  finish,  core-box  making,  built 
•  work  and  the  general  requirements  of  pattern-making. 
The  forge  shop  will  accommodate  twelve  students  at  one  time, 
contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock  cutter,  a  bolt  header. 
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a  post  drill,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  hainmei's,  tongs, 
and  otlier  forge  and  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A 
regular  course  is  followed  here  as  in  oilier  lines ;  and  for  the 
students  of  the  agricultural  department,  the  work  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  be  found  about  a  farm.  The  various  operations 
of  drawing,  bending,  upsetting,  and  welding  are  taught  and  ap- 
plied in  tlie  making  of  such  useful  piooes  as  staples,  hooka,  chains^ 
and  iron  work  for  farm  tools.  The  students  of  the  mechanical 
department  follow  a  similar  course  but  in  a  direction  more  suited 
to  the  maeliine  shop,  i^olts,  nuts,  machine  forgings,  chisels,  and 
lathe  tools  are  made,  and  afterward  put  to  ])ractical  use. 

Only  students  in  the  mechanieal  department  work  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.    The  course  here  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowledge 
and  intelligent  praeti(*o  in  the  best  modern  methods  of  using  the 
various  tools ;   such  as,  lathes,  planers,  drills,  milling-machines, 
and  grinding  machines.     A  course  of  hand  work  at  the  bench  is 
offered,  and  includes  instruction  in  chipping,  tiling,  finishing  and  .f 
scraping.     Kaeh  student  in  the  machine  shop  builds  a  completoj 
nia(*hine  before  finishing  the  course.     Students  of  former  y< 
have  made  an  engine  dynamo,  speed  lathe,  full  set  of  arbors,  sol^ 
of  nut  arboi's,  and  a  variety  of  otlier  tools.    A  small  amount 
work  is  given  to  the  Senior  class  in  experimental  engineeriDg;| 
Among  other  things,  the  students  make  actual  tests  of  engint 
and  boilers  and  operate  the  machinery  for  testing  iron,  steel,  and 
cements. 

During  the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year,  the  class  in  raechan-^ 
iral  engineering  holds  bi-weekly  conferences;   engineering  sul^ 
jeets  of  general  interest  are  taken  up  and  discus.sed  ;  and  repoi 
of  these  meetings  are  handed  in,  with  conclusions.    The  followiii|fJ 
are  some  of  the  topics  consid<M*ed  by  the  class  of  '95:    Types  SFj 
Steam  Boilers,  Furnaces,  Hoiler  Feedei's,  Fuels,  Lubricants, 
and  Heat  Engines,  Preparation  and  Use  of  Wood,  Cutting  T< 
for  Metals,  Pumping  Machinery. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  Sophomore  and   ''I 
Junior  years.     Students  arc  require*!  to  keep  notebooks,  in  which 
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freehand  sketches  are  made  from  models ;  and  these  sketches 
are  afterward  worked  up  into  finished  drawings.  The  making  of 
working  drawings  for  some  machine  completes  the  course.  Prac- 
tice in  tracing  and  blue  printing  is  given  to  all  students.  The 
course  in  drawing  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  corresponding  courses 
of  shop  work  and  not  to  produce  professional  draughtsmen. 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Modeling. — Freehand  drawing  is 
taught  only  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms.     Freshmen   begin   in 
the  spring  term  with  the  study  of  values  from  objects  and  still 
life,  continuing  in  the  fall  to  draw  and  model  from  casts,  with 
which  the  department  is  well  supplied.     In  the  Junior  and  Senior 
veal's,   students  may  elect  such  work  as  they  are   prepared   to 
take.     Memory  sketches  of  all  objects  drawn  are  expected  of  each 
student.     The  sketch  class  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  depart- 
ment.    This  meets  for  one  hour  once  a  week  and  is  conducted  by 
its  membei-s,  who  pose  in  turn  or  find  a  substitute.    These  time 
sketches  from  life,  without  instruction,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
student,  teaching  him  to  note  quickly  the  effect  desired.     Each 
student  is  required  to  leave  at  the  College  a  specimen  of  his  work. 
Modeling  is  limited  to  ten  or  twelve  lessons  in  the  Sophomore 
year.     The  library  of  the  studio  has  a  good  nucleus  of  art  books. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS- 

The  military  department  is  duly  organized  under  Captain  Wil- 
liam W.  Wotherspoon  of  the  12th  Infantry,  wlio  was  assigned  to 
dutv  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  bv  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  special  ordei^s  No.  267  from  tlie  war  de- 
partment, dated  November  1,  ISO-t. 

The  male  students  of  the  College  are  organized  as  a  company 
of  infantry,  which  organization  it  is  reconunended  tliey  hold  until 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  will  warrant  a  bat- 
talion organization.  Of  course  this  does  not  prevent  instruction 
in  l>oth  cavalry  and  artillery  ;  indeed,  it  prepai-es  the  way  for  it. 

The  cadets  were  wholly  uninstructed  on  November  12,  1804, 
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when  the  military  department  was  organized,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  start  from  the  foundation  ;  instruction  was  therefore  given 
in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  without  arms,  during  the  term.    Since 
making  the  last  report,  a  full  set  of  arms  and  equipments  has 
been  received,  and  the  cadets  have  been  drilled  both  without 
arms  and  in  the  manual,  in  addition  to  the  regular  infantry  and 
artillery  drill.    There  have  been  two  classes  under  instruction  in 
signaling,  and  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  have  started  a  course  of 
military  science.    No  effort  has  been  spared  to  instill  into  the 
cadets  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken,  while 
producing  a  proper  and  healthful  carriage  of  the  body  and  that 
quickness  and  readiness  to  obey  which  are  necessary  in  a  soldier. 
The  progress  made  in  the  very  limited  time  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  evinces  an  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  cadets  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.    They  have 
been  quick  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  at  all  times  respectful  in  de- 
portment and  neat  in  their  habits. 

The  inspections  in  quarters  have  resulted  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  rooms.  All  ordei's  have  been  obeyed  ;  and  as  the 
inspections  become  more  rigid,  as  they  will,  matters  in  the  dormi- 
tory will  be  much  changed. 

The  cadets  have  been  uniformed  at  very  moderate  expense  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  uniform  of  fine  bhie  cloth,  consisting  of  a 
blouse  and  trousers  cut  after  the  pattern  worn  b3'  the  XJ.  S.  naval 
cadets,  with  forage  caps  holding  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  uniform  is  not  only  handsome  and  economi- 
cal but  will  last  a  long  time  with  moderate  care.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  white  collars  and  an  overcoat  be  added  to  it,  and 
that  the  overcoat  be  worn  at  all  times  out  of  doors  during  the 
winter.  As  at  present  organized,  the  company  has  a  full  set  of 
officere  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  zealous  and  pains- 
taking in  their  duties  and  show  much  promise. 

The  greatest  difficulty  found  so  far  in  this  department  has  been 
tlie  weather  and  the  limited  space  under  cover  for  drill.  When 
the  weather  would  permit,  drill  has  been  held  out  of  doors;  other- 
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wise,  in  the  temporary  shed  built  for  the  purpose.  No  hours 
have  been  lost  for  any  cause,  however,  and  the  drill  hall  and  gym- 
DHsiuin  now  proposed  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  finished  in  time  for  next 
winter.  When  it  is  finished,  the  College  will  be  equipped  with  a 
drill  hall  superior  to  that  of  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  gymnasium  equal  to  the  very  ])e»t. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


'y  I  Y  HE  following  courses  of  instruelion  are  offered  in  the  differ- 
I  ent  department!^.  All  studies  required  of  regular  students 
c,         lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


CHEMISTRY. 

1.  General  Chemistry,  Briefer  Course. — Non-metals.  Recita- 
tions, lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Sirriiuj  term,  Soplunuore  i/ear; 
recitations  and  lectures,  ri  (.rercises  per  ifeeJc  ;  laboratory  work, 
1  e.r(  rcisc  of  '  Jiours  per  weel'.  Rt(iuired  of  all  candidates  for  a 
digrt  e. 

•J.  (icneral  Chemistry. — Metals.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Foil 
term.  Junior  [fear  ;  -J  e.rtrclsrs  pt  r  treelx'.  Re(piired  e>f  all  candi- 
did(  s  for  a  df  art  e. 

;l.  (>ualitalive  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.  Fall  term,  Junior 
ijfor:  J  e.i-f  rrisf  s  (f  J  Jiours  (nch  per  Wf<k  ;  Wilder  term,  2  ejcer- 
cisf  s  nf'  ■!  Jku/ rs  t  (irJi   y>r/'  H'rch-.     Rfinii nd  <f  all  candidates  for  a 

d(  'I  r(  ( . 

I.    ( )ii:anic  Cli<'inistr\'.  —  Lectures  and  recitations.    JVinter  term, 

Ju/i/or   '/'"f  :     /   r.r,i,-,sfs   jH  I'    ireeh'.     R<(piired  of  Agricultural 
.sfinh  ///>■. 

r>.  Agrieullural  ClH/niistry.  —  Lectures.  Spri?i(j  term.  Junior 
[fidr:  rj  ( .n  rrist  s  jn  r  n-itlc.  Laboiatory  work.  Fedl  terniy  Senior 
j/((ir  :  J  (\r(  rris<s  of  -'>  Imu/s  eorJt  per  Wii  k.  Recjuired  of  Agricul- 
turol  Sffidf  nfs. 
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6.  Quantitative  Analj'sis.  —  Laboratory  work.  Spring  term, 
Junior  year ;  2  exercises  of  S  hours  each  'per  week,  lieqidred  of 
Agricultural  students. 

7.  Theoretic<al  and  Sanitary  Chemistry  and  Quantitative  Anal}'- 
sis. — Laboratory  Work.  T hroughout  the  Senior  year  ;  J  exercises 
of  S  hours  each  j^er  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  courses  1  and  2. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  General  Course. — Study  of  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydrau- 
lics and  accoustics  ;  Fall  term.  Electricity  and  magnetism  ;  Win- 
ter term.  Light  and  Heat;  Spring  term.  Throughout  the  Sopho- 
^nore  year.  Recitations,  3  ejnercises  per  week ;  laboratory  work, 
J  exercise  of  2  hours  per  week.  Eequired  of  all  candidates  for  a 
degree. 

2.  Advanced  PJiysics.  Throughout  the  year.  Recitation,  1 
exercise  per  week.  Laboratory  work,  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each 
jyer  week.     Elective  ;  02)en  to  students  who  have  taken  course  1. 

3.  Applied  Electricity. — A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  modern 
practical  applications  of  electricity.  Spring  term,  Se)uor  year; 
lectures,  3  exercises  per  week.  Laboi'atory  work,  1  exercise  of  2 
hours  pjer  tveek.  Elective ;  ope^^  to  students  who  Jfave  taken 
course  1. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Warren's  Physical  Geograi)hy  with  ro([ aired  reading  from 
reference  books.  Fall  term  (f  Fresh nuni  year;  3  exercises  ])er 
tveek. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  AgricuUurcd  Geology.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Wi}}ter 
term  of  Senior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.     liCipiired  of  Agricul- 
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BOTANY. 

1.  Biology  of  Plants. — Comparative  morphology  and  phy*j 
ogy  are  emphasized  rather  than  the  details  of  olassifioation.  Lf% 
ratory,  reading  and  lectures.  Winter  and  Sjjring  terms,  Soi^^^c 
more  year ;  4  exercises  of  ^J  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of  ^< 
candidates  for  a  degree, 

2.  Systematic  and  Economic. — Orders  of  phanerograms  of  ec:^^ 
uomic  importance  are  studied  from  fresh  and  preserved  materi-^^^' 
Fall  term,  Jitnior  year;  recitation,  1  exercise  xier  week;  labo^^**' 
tory  work,  :^  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week,  Kequired  of  Ag^^^^' 
cultural  students.  Elective  for  mechanical  students  and  speciC^^ 
who  have  taken  course  1, 

3.  Fungi. — A  study  of  types  of  fungi  with  special  reference  ^ 
parasitic  forms  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory,  reading,  ai  '^^  * 
lectures.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  -^ 
Hours  arranged  ivith  instructor, 

4.  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.     The  labora^ 
tory  work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining, 
and  mounting.     Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course 

1     Hours  arranged  with  instructor, 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

1.  Elementary  Course  in  Human  Physiology. — Lectures  and 
recitations.  Includes  liygiene  instruction,  development  of  observ- 
ing faculties.  Winter  ter}n,  Freshman  year;  J  exercises  per  week. 
Spring  term,  Fresliman  year;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  a  degree.     Elective  for  Special  students, 

2,  Advanced  Course. — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phj'siology. 
Presupposes  knowledge  of  chemistry,  embryology  and  zoology^ 
Instruction   demonstrative,   comparative,   and  theoretical.     Fall 
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ierm,  Senior  year;  4  exercises  per  ireek.    Winter  term;  J  exercises 
per  week.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Zoology; — General  Course.  Embryology; — Limited  Course, 
iiitroduotorv  to  the  Zoology  Lectures.  Laljoratory  work  with  incu- 
biitors,  microscopical  dissections,  alcoholic  preparations,  and 
models.  Spri)ig  term,  Junior  year;  4  exercises  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  Agricultural  students. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

1.  Veterinary  Science. — Theory  of  practice.  Hased  on  course 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  Sj^'iiig  term,  Senior 
year;  4  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  sim[)le  labora- 
tory experiments.  Spring  tenn,  Senior  gear;  Jf  ex<  nises  p(  r  week. 
Elective. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Farm  Management. — Definition  of  agricultural  terms  ;  mixed 
husbandry  ;  special  farming  ;  rotation  of  croi)s  ;  general  sugges- 
tions for  agricultural  practice;  farm  buildings — plans,  size,  loca- 
tion, arrangement,  care  ;  silos  and  ensilage  ;  farm  fences  ;  fc^nce 
laws  ;  methods  of  constructing  fences  :  economy  in  the  selection 
of  fences  ;  portable  fences  ;  gates.  Farm  tools  and  implements  ; 
reapers,  mowers,  hay-tedders  and  lakcs,  plows,  harrows,  giain- 
iirills,  cultiyators,  rollers,  etc.  \'alue,  sele(*tion,  use,  and  care  of 
farm  tools.  Lectures.  Fall  term,  Frt shiudn  gfdr;  J (.rerrisrs  pf  r 
week.     Required  of  all  candidotf  s  fw  o  d(  grtf . 

2.  Farm  Bookkeeping  (Same  as  .Alathematirs  -). — Inyentory  ; 
use  of  day-book,  cash-l)ook,and  h^'lger  on  the  farm  ;  faim  accounts; 
accounts  with  stock,  iields,  and  crops  ;  yearly  statements  ;  inter- 
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est  aud  discount.  Classroom  practice.  Winter  temij  Fresh 
year;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  f 
degree, 

3.  Drainage. — Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health  (Waring).  Son 
of  water  ;  necessity  of  drains  ;  kinds  of  drains ;  how  drains 
how  to  lay  out,  build,  and  care  for  drains  ;  drain  tiles ;  cost 
value  of  drains  ;  sanitary  effects  of  drainage  ;  practice  in  the 
of  tools  and  instruments ;  details  of  the  work.  Text-book 
actual  practice.  Spring  iervi^  Freshman  year;  2  exercises 
hours  each  j)er  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degrei 

4.  Farm  Crops  and  their  production. — Selection  and  prej 
tion  of  soil  and  seed  ;  quantity  of  seed  \  time  of  seeding ;  < 
vation  and  harvesting  of  various  farm  crops  ;  hay  crop,  its  in 
tance  in  agriculture  ;  varieties  of  grasses  ;  infiuenee  of  tii: 
cutting  upon  the  value  ;  method  of  storing ;  leguminous  fo 
crops  ;  corn  as  a  grain  crop  ;  five  types  of  corn  ;  corn  and  < 
crops  for  the  silo.  Other  cereals — wheat,  oats,  barley  and  i 
origin,  history  and  value ;  root  crops — potatoes,  beets,  tur; 
carrots,  and  onions ;  miscellaneous  crops — buckwheat,  cabbi 
pumpkins,  squashes,  field  peas,  tobacco,  broom  corn  ;  weeds 
jury,  dissemination,  and  eradication.  Text-book  and  lecti 
Fall  term,  Sophomore  year;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  c 
Agricultural  students. 

5.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. — Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  S 
(Curtis).  Horses— draft,  coach,  saddle,  thoroughbred,  trot 
ponies,  care  and  selection.  Cattle — dairy,  general  purpose, 
care,  selection,  and  management.  Sheep  —  short  wool,  mi 
wool,  long  wool,  care,  selection  and  management.  Swine — 1 
breeds,  medium  l)reeds,  small  breeds,  care,  selection  and  mai 
ment.  Origin  of  breeds  ;  adaptability  to  climates  and  condit 
tracing  pedigrees ;  scoring  animals.  Text-book  and  lect 
Fall  term.  Sophomore  year;  3  e.rercises  per  week.  Requin 
Agricultural  students. 
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6.  Agriculture  (Storer).  Relations  of  heat,  air,  and  water  to 
the  soil ;  influence  of  soil,  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  and  water  upon 
the  growth  of  plants ;  tillage  and  implements  ;  natural  sources  of 
plant  food  ;  action  of  manures;  special  manures;  phosphatic  ma- 
nures; nitrogenous  compounds;  green  manuring;  seaweeds;  humus; 
farmyard  manure  ;  composts  ;  modes  of  applying  manures;  night 
soil;  history  of  the  use  of  manures  ;  potash,  magnesium,  lime  and 
soda  as  manures  ;  theory  of  rotation  ;  irrigation  ;  sewage  ;  growth 
of  crops ;  cereals  ;  hay  and  hay-making  ;  pastures ;  ensilage.  Text- 
book. Winter  term,  Junior  year;  5  exercises  per  week.  Spring 
ferm,  Junior  year;  2  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  Agricultural 
^udents. 

7.  Stock-Breeding  (Miles.)— Breeding  as  an  art ;  heredity;  nor- 
>^al  characteristics ;  diseases;  acquired  and  abnormal  character- 
^tics;  atavism  (reversion);  law  of  correlation  ;  variation  ;  fecund- 
ity; in  and  in  breeding;  cross-breeding;  relative  influence  of 
parents ;  sex ;  pedigree ;  animal  form  and  index  of  qualities ; 
selections ;  period  of  gestation.  Text-book.  Fall  term,  Senior 
y^dr;  3  exercises  per  week.    Required  of  Agricultural  students, 

8.  Feeding  Animals  (Stewart). — Composition  of  animal  bodies ; 
^lative  proportion  of  different  parts  of  the  carcass ;  elements  of 
^ood  material ;  digestion,  its  effect  upon  food  ;  respiration  and 
excretions ;  value  of  various  animal  manures ;  stock  barns  and 
their  relation  to  the  economy  of  feeding  ;  principles  of  alimenta- 
tion; early  maturity;  how  to  feed  young  animals ;  stock  foods; 
nutritive  ratio  and  feeding  standards ;  definition  of  terms  ;  calcu- 
lation of  ratios  for  various  conditions  and  ages  of  aninmls  ;  cal- 
culation of  cost  of  rations,  and  their  manurial  value ;  soiling, — 
^nomy  in  land,  fences,  feed,  and  manure,  — disadvantages,  labor 

^nired  ;  soiling  crops ;  ensilage  ;  economy  of  preserving  crops 

• 

^^  the  silo;  variety  of  crops  that  may  be  ensilaged;  value  of 
*^me8  and  balancing  rations ;  feeding  for  beef  or  milk  ;  feeding 
'^O'^  sheep  and  swine ;  cooked  and  uncooked  food  ;  cold  and 
^arm  water  ;  temperature  of  stables,  and  ventilation.    Text-book. 
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Winter  term,  Settlor  tjear ;  ^  e-vftvines  per  ti^eek.     Required  < 
Agricultural  stuclettts, 

0.  Fertilizers. — Study  of  the  composition  of  the  various  agr 
cultural  chemicals  as  sold  in  the  markets  ;  calculation  of  formula 
for  special  crops ;  calculation  and  value  of  various  home-mac 
fertilizers.  Lectures  and  cla*jsroom  calculations.  Sprittg  (err. 
Setiio'r  tjear :  1  exetrise  per  iceek,  Retitiired  of  Agriculiur* 
fitudeytt^, 

10.  Dairying.  American  Dairying  (Gurler).— The  dairy  co" 
type,  breeding,  and  management  from  birth  to  maturity;  fee 
and  management ;  branches  of  dairy  husbandry ;  dairy  utensil 
milking;  care  of  milk;  separators  and  butter  accumulators;  sep 
rating  cream  ;  ripening  and  churning ;  salting,  working,  packin 
and  printing  butter.  The  Babcock  milk  teat  of  skim  milk  ai 
cream  ;  value  of  skim  milk  ;  building  creameries.  Text-book  a  " 
lectures.  Winter  term,  Senior  tjear  ;  J  ej-ercises  per  n^eek,  ET 
tive, 

11.  Ajnartj  work. — Classroom  work  upon  the  habits,  care  a. 
management  of  bees  with  practical  work  in  the  apiary.  Spri^ 
ternt,  Senior  year  ;  I  exercise  j^er  treek.     Elective. 

HORTICULTURE. 

1.  Elementary  Horticulture. — A  general  coui'se  in  the  study  o 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers.  Plants,  soils  and  atmospheres  ar 
used  as  subjects  of  this  study  and  students  are  required  to  wor 
out  common  problems  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  plant 
Eall  tert/t,  Juttior  year  ;  4  exercif^fs  per  tcfek.  Reijuired  of  Agr 
ctfltural  sttidrnts. 

2.  Olericulture. — The  study  of  garden  vegetables.  Winter  ten 
Junior  tjear ;  ■*  cvtrdsf s  ptr  tcetk.     Ebrtivti. 

3.  Floricult  ure.— The  study  of  ornamental  plants.    Spring  ten 

Junior  jf-ar  ;    *  f.rercisrs  per  tcfck.     Elect  ire. 


r 
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4.  Pomology. — The  study  of  orchard  and  garden  fruits.  Fall 
term,  Senior  year  ;  4  exercises  per  xceek.    Elective. 

5.  Vegetable  Pathology  and  Garden  Entomology. — The  study 
of  the  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  garden  i^lants.  Winter  term, 
Senior  year;    -J  exercises  per   ireelx,      Beffuired  of  Agricultural 

Ments, 

6.  Horticultural  Literature. —  Winter  term.  Senior  year;  ^  ex- 
erdsesiter  week.    Ehctive. 

1.  landscape  Gardening. — The  study  of  expressions  of  plants, 
mainly  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  ways  of  arranging  them  about 
buildings,  avenues,  etc.,  for  the  i)urpose  of  shelter  and  ornamen- 
tation. Spring  term,  Senior  year  ;  .2  e.rercises  per  week.  liefjuired 
of  Agricultural  student. s. 

ENGLISH. 

1-  Elementary  Course. — Preparatory  review.  Study  of  repre- 
sentative American  authors.  Fall  term^  Freshman  year;  J  exer- 
ciacsppr  wef.li,     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

-•  Middle  Course. — Rhetori(\  Continued  study  of  American 
"terature.  Composition.  Winter  term.  Freshman  year;  o  e.rfr- 
^^^'S per  icf^ek :  Spring  term  ;  Jf  e.n  rcises  per  week :  F(dl  and  Win- 
'^'''m»s,  Sophfrmore  year  ;  2  exercises  per  wefk.  Required  of  all 
^n(]i(}at4:ftfor  a  degree. 

^-  Advanced  Course. — General  English  literature  and  history. 
**^^^krand  Spring  terms.  Junior  yi^ar;  4  exercises  per  week.  Be- 
^^^^redof  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

^-  English  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods  and  authors. 
^^^^mjliout  Senior  year;  J  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to 
^^^^hils  who  have  taken  courses  I,  2,  ami  J. 

m 

'^'  Orations  and  Essays.      Fall  and  Winter  terms,  Setuor  year; 
^^^^ciseper  tveek.    Elective  for  all  soiiors. 


[ 
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GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary    Coiiree. — Grammar,    dictation,    conve; 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.     Throughout  Junior 
eJiercises  per  week.     Required  of  all  canclidates  for  a  degr 

2.  Middle   Coiii'se. — Composition.       Modern   German   ^ 
Fall  term  of  Se)iior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective; 
students  who  hare  taken  course  L 

3.  Advanced  Course. — German  Classics.  History  of  ( 
literature.     Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Senior  year;  3  €jcerc\ 

m 

weeh.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  2 

4.  Scientific  German.  Winter  and  Spring  lerms^  Senioi 
2  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  havi 
courses  1  and  i2. 

5.  Reading  at  Sight.  Throughout  Senior  year;  1  exerc 
taeek.     Elective;  ojten  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  dictation,  convei 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Throughout  the  Sojj] 
year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
degree. 

2.  Middle  Course. — Composition.  Modern  French  ^ 
TJiroughout  the  Junior  year;  S  exercises  per  week.  E 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  J. 

3.  Advanced  Course. — French  classics.  History  of  Fre 
erature.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  tveek. 
live;  open  to  student.^  who  have  taken  cour^ses  1  and  2. 

4.  Scientific  French.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  2  ea 
per  week.     Elective;    open  to  students  who  have  taken  co\ 

and  '2. 

o.  Reading  at  Sight.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  1  e 
j)er  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  co\ 
and  ;?. 
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LATIN. 

1.  Beginner's  Latin  Book.  Grammar,  llirovghovi  the  Fresh- 
vian  year;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

2.  Csesar.  Composition.  Throughovi  the  Sophomore  year;  S 
ejcercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1. 

3.  Cicero.  Composition.  Throughout  the  Junior  year;  3  exer- 
cises per  week.     Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 

1  and  2. 

4.  Virgil.  Composition.  Throughout  tlie  Senior  year;  3  exer- 
cises per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses 
i,  2,  and  3, 

HISTORY. 

1.  American  History.  Fall  term,  Freshman  year;  2  exercises 
per  week.     Re<ptired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

2.  General  History.     Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Freshman  year; 

2  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

3.  English  History  and  English  Literature. — (Same  as  English  3). 
Winter  and  Sjjring  terms,  Junior  year;  -J  exercises  per  tveek.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

4.  Special  Work  for  Individual  Students.  Spyring  term,  Senior 
year;  S  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  courses  1,  2  and  S. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

9 

1.  Science  of  Government. — Town,  County,  State,  and  United 
States.  Their  origin,  development,  and  practices.  Critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  discussions.  Fall  term.  Senior  year;  Jf  exercises  per 
week.     Elective, 

2.  Political  Economy. — Elementary  course.   Based  on  Walker's 
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recitations,  discussions,  readings,  original  problems,  citations  frc 
the  daily  press,  and  essays.  Winter  terrtiy  Senior  year;  4  exerci>. 
per  iceel:.    Elective. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Algebra  (Wells). — The  fundamental  operations,  addition 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division  of  algebraic  quantities  ;  fa( 
toring  and  its  applications  ;  the  solution  of  simple  equations  wit 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  involution  ;  evolution ;  tli 
theory  of  exponents  ;  the  solution  of  radical  and  quadratic  eqa 
tions  ;  aritlimetical  and  geometrical  progression  ;  the  binomi 
theorem.  Frrslnnan  year;  5  exercices  j)er  iceeli^  Fall  and  Wint 
terms;  -1  exercises  per  week,  S2)rinfj  term.  Required  of  all  cam 
dates  for  a  deyree, 

2.  Hook-keeping  (Bryant  and  Stratton). — Explanation  of  coi 
mercial  terms  ;  single  entry  ;  double  entry  ;  use  of  books, — da 
book,  cash-book,  journal  and  ledger  ;  practical  exercises  ;  origin 
accounts  ;  farm  accounts  ;  mechanics' accounts  ;  inventory;  sta 
ments  ;  partnership  ;  interest ;  discount ;  exercise  in  commerce 
forms — bills,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  orders,  drafts.  Wint^^r  tt* 
of  Freshman  year;  1  one  hour  exercise  ami  ^  two  hour  exerci 
2^er  weeli.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

3.  Plane  Geometry  (Wells). — Rectilinear  figures  ;  the  circ/( 
measurements  of  angles;  the  theory  of  proportion;  similar fi; 
ures  ;  regular  polygons  ;  areas  of  polygons  ;  the  measurement  ( 
the  circle ;  original  demonstrations.  Spriny  term  of  Freshmo 
year;  4  exercises  per  weel\  Fall  term  of  Sophomore  year;  5  ex€ 
cises  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Wentworth).— The  derivation  of  tl 
fundamental  formulas ;  logarithms ;  the  solution  of  right  ai 
oblique  triangles  ;  pi-actical  problems.  Winter  term  of  Sophomc 
year;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  t 
gree. 
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5.  Plane  Surveying  (Carbart).— Elementary  course,  field  work, 
recitation  and  plotting.  Use  of  compass,  transit  and  levels  ;  ad- 
justment of  instruments  ;  stadia  surve^'ing.  Spring  term,  of  Soph- 
oniore  year;  1  exercise  per  week  of  classroom  ivork,  2  exercises  of 
three  Itours  each  of  field  worlx  pjer  iveekt  Required  of  Agricid- 
tural  students. 

6.  Road  Construction  and  Leveling  (Gillespie). — Location  and 
construction  of  roads :  mechanical  structures  ;  earth,  gravel, 
broken  stone,  paved  and  macadam  roads.  Fall  term  of  Junior 
year;  S  exercises  of  text-hook  work  per  week  a)ul  1  exercise  of  three 
hours  of  field  work  per  iceek.  Required  of  students  in  the  Agri- 
cultural course. 

7.  Civil  Engineering. — A  continuation  of  course  5,  embracing 
land,  topographic  and  railroad  surveying,  the  study  of  the  use  of 
engineer's  tables  and  practice  in  overseeing  under-classmen  begin- 
ning the  subject.  Fall  and  Spring  term;  2  exercises  of  two  hovrs 
each  week.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  5. 

8.  Solid  Geometry  (Wells). — Lines  and  planes  in  space;  diedral 
angles;  polyhedral  angles;  polyhedrons;  the  cylinder,  cone  and 
sphere;  measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere;  numeri- 
cal examples  and  original  demonstrations.  Spring  term  of  Sopho- 
more year;  3  exercises  per  week.  Re(iulred  of  students  in  the 
Mechanical  course. 

9.  Analytical  Geometry  (Hardy). — Coordinate  systems;  the 
point;  the  line;  relation  between  different  coordinate  systems; 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree,  the  straight  line ;  the  equation  of 
the  second  degree,  the  conic  section  ;  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
arid  winter  terms  of  Junior  year;  4-  exercises  per  week.  Required 
of  students  in  the  Mechanical  course. 

10.  Descriptive  Geometry  (Faunce). — Notation  and  elementary 
principles;  problems  on  the  point,  line  and  plane;  problems  re- 
lating to  the  cylinder,  cone  and  double  curved  surface  of  revolu- 
tion ;  intereection  and  development  of  [)lanes  and  solids  ;  practical 
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.problems.    Fall  term  of  Juniar  year;  S  exercises  per  week.    Re- 
quired of  students  in  the  Mechanical  course, 

11.  Calculus  (Taylor). — The  differentiation  of  algebraic,  trigo- 
nometric, logarithmic,  exponential  and  anti-trigonometric  func- 
tions. Integration  of  fundamental  forms ;  definite  integrals ;  ap- 
plications to  geometry  and  mechanics  ;  successive  differentiation  ; 
successive  integration  with  applications ;  evaluation  of  indetermi- 
nate forms ;  the  development  of  functions  in  series ;  maxima  and 
minima;  change  of  the  independent  variable;  integration  ol 
rational  fra<ition8 ;  integration  by  rationalization ;  integration  b5 
parts  and  by  series  ;  curve  tracing.  Winter  and  spri7ig  terms  oj 
Junior  year,  and  fall  tsrm  of  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  week 
Required  of  students  in  the  Mechanical  course. 

12.  Synthetic  Geometry  (Dupuis). — The  line,  point,  and  circle 
comparison  and  measurement  of  areas ;  i)roportion  amongst  line 
segments;   coUinearity ;   inversion;   anharmonic  division  ;   homo- 
graphy.     Spring  term;  3  exercises  per  week.     Elective;  apeii  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  3, 

13.  Determinants  (Harris). — Proofs  of  fundamental  proposi- 
tions ;  determinant  minors ;  development  of  determinants ;  rect 
angular  arrays  ;  reciprocal  determinants ;  symmetrical,  skew-sym- 
metric, and  skew-determinants.  Fall  term;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Elective;  open  to  students  who  hai^e  completed  course  10, 

14.  Advanced  Calculus  (Hyerly). — An  extension  of  course  10, 
including  further  discussion  of  definite  integrals ;  imaginaries, 
length  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  the  elements  of  elliptic  integrals, 
and  of  the  theory  of  functions.  Winter  and  spring  terms;  3  exer- 
cises x)er  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  compleiec 
course  11, 

15.  Analytical  Mechanics. — (Same  as  Mechanics  21).  Spring 
term;  3  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  hat^ 
completed  one  term  of  course  11, 

Uj,     Higher  Algebra  (Taylor). — The  theory  of  limits;  differea 
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tiation ;  development  of  functions  in  services ;  permutations  and 
combinations ;  probability ;  the  theory  of  equations.    Fall  term; 
-  exercises  per  week.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pkkd  course  1. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Physical  Ast^onom3^ — Lecture  course,  illustrated  with 
copious  lantern  slides,  observations  with  a  four-inch  telescope, 
and  laboratory  work  with  the  sun  spectrum  and  the  spark  spec- 
trum sufficient  to  give  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  iistro- 
nomical  work.  Spring  tei'vi  of  Senior  year;  2  exercises  per  week. 
Elective;  open  to  all  Seniors. 

2.  Practical  Astronomj'. — The  use  of  instruments  ;  the  determi- 
nation of  time,  of  latitude,  of  longitude.  Spring  term  of  Senior 
year;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective;  open  to  Mechanical  Seniors. 

MECHANICS. 

!•  Strength  of  Materials. — Strength  of  iron  and  steel ;  simple 
*'^<1  continuous  beams ;  i)ipes  and  columns.  Spring  term,  Junior 
year;  recitations^  3  exercises  per  week,  laboratory  work  1  exercise 
^j^  honrs  per  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

*■•  Mechanism. — Rectilinear  motion.  Rotary  motion.  Trans- 
^^ion  of  motion.  Sj^ring  term,  Junior  year;  2  exercises  per 
^^k.    Requ ired  of  Mechan  ical  students. 

•     Mechanics  of  Engineering. — Hodies  in  equilibrium  and  in 

, '^^'on  ;  work  and  power;  friction  of  rest  and  motion.     Recita- 

^^-    JFa/l  term  of  Senwr  yeur;  o  exctxii^es  2><-f'  week.     Theoi-y  of 

^"^es,  retaining  walls,  gas  engines,  hot-air  engines.      Winter  fenn 

"Senior  year;    Jf  c.re?*clsei<   jjer   week.     Hydraulics  and   water- 

^^Is.     Spring  term  of  Senior  year;  fi  exercises  per  week.     lie- 

*^<?//  of  2fecJi-anicaf  studentit. 

^*     Steam   Engineenng. — Stud}'  of  steam   and   its  properties; 
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8imx)le  and  compound  engines ;  steam  boilers.    JPall  term,  Se?iior 
year;  3  e.verc!ses  per  week.    Elective. 

5.  Metallurgy. — Study  of  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel ;  rolling-mill  machinery  ;  metallurgy  of  copper,  ti%2 
zinc,  and  silver ;  alloys.      Wbtfer  term,  Senior  year;  3  exercwer^ 
we^k.    Jh7ertive. 

6.  Mechanical   Drawing.    Sophomore  year.      Winter  term; 
ejcercue  ofi  hourt<  per  week.    Ite^jnireiJ  of  Agricultural  studmUtL  -.; 

7.  Mechanical  Drawing.    Sop?iamore  year.    Fall  term;  2 
ciife^  of  ^  luwrs  each  per  week.     Winter  tenn;  1  exercUe  of  9 
per  week.    Spring  term;  1  exercise  of  S  hourfi  per  week. 
of  Median  ical  diulen  ts. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing.    Junior  year.    Fall  tenn;  2  exercUH^'- 
of  2  hours  each  per  week.      Winter  term;  1  exercise  of  3  hatiTB  ftt- 
week.    Spring  tey^m;  a?  e^renises  of  2  hours  each  per  week,    Hequini 
of  Median  ical  st  uden  t^. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Machine  drawing  and  design.  HfinUr 
and  Spring  terms  of  Senior  year;  1  exercise,  of  3  /tours  per  w^ek, 
Iteqnired  of  Mechanical  students. 

10.  Wood-Working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpenter* 
ing.  Fall  term  of  Freshman  year;  shop-worky  2  exercises  of  3  hours 
each  per  weA:  Carpentering  and  practical  construction  in  wood. 
Winter  term  of  Freshman  year;  shop-wark,  2  exercises  of  3  honr$ 
each  per  week.    lieqnired  of  all  Fre^hnien. 

11.  Wood-Turning.  Fall  term,  of  Sophomore  year;  shop-work 
2  e^rercises  of  3  hours  each  per  week.  Requireil  of  Mechanical 
students. 

1l\  Wood-Turning.  ludl  term  of  Sophonurre  year;  shop-work 
1  exercise  of  3  hours  per  wctk.    Jiequired  of  Agricultural  students, 

13.  Wood-Carving. — Care  and  use  of  tools,  geometrical  mcytiveBi 
diaper  i)atterns,  incised  carving,  flat  and  curved  surface  oarv* 
ing,  historic  ornament,  low  relief  and  high  relief.    Flective  through^ 

out  the  cnurse;  1  e^i*errise  nf  >'*  hours  per  week. 
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14.  Iron  Work. — Forging,  drawing,  bending,  welding  and  tool 
c\re»sing.  Winf^  tenn  of  Soj}hoifu>re  year;  tf/tojy-icork,  ^  exercises 
of  3  hours  each  ]>er  ireek.    Heqmretl  of  Mechanical  stinlents. 

15.  Construction,  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  117/^/^/*  term  of 
Sophomore  year:  shop-icork  and  lectures,  ^  e.frrcises  of  .J  hours  earh 
per  iret'L    Tiequir&l  of  Agricultural  students, 

.16.    Forging.     Sj>rinfj  term   of  Sajduymore  year;   f'hoj)-uyjri',   1 
tfm-'mufS  hours  per  week.    liequi  red  (f  Mechanical  students. 

17.  Forging.  Winter  term  of  Junior  year;  1  e-i'crcisc  if  'J  hours 
pcf  wttl:  Jieiijuired  of  Agricultural  students.  Sjtring  term  of 
Jnn'dtryear;  1  e-.rercise  of '3  hours  jyer  week.  Electice  for  Ayricul- 
inmhtiuJentJt. 

IB.  Pattern-Making.  Principles  of  moulding  and  casting.  Fall 
^^f'ni  of  Junior  year;  shop-work,  .2  erercises  of 'J  hours  j)er  v:eek. 
%<///•(?//  of  Mechanical  students. 

!•'.  Mach ine-Shop  Pract ice.  Winter  and  Sj)rinf/  terms  of  Jun ior 
H^'Vr;  1  ej'ercise  of  S  hours  p>er  veek.     Iietjuired  of  Mechanical 

•^^-  Machine  Construction.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  ship- 
"'•'''^'j  -  tj:ercises  ofS  hours  each  per  xceek.     Iiequiretl  of  Mechanical 

*!•  Analytical  Mechanics. — (Same  as  Mathematics  1/i).  Junior 
'^^'^^^  Spring  term.  Open  to  students  who  hare  comj^leteJ  one  t*rm 
'if  Muthernatics  11. 

••-.  Engineering  Conferences. — Subjects  chosen  by  the  class. 
'  P*'*ii<j  term  of  Senior  year;  -^  erercif<es  per  week.  liequired  of 
^^^chanival  students. 

DRAWING  AND  MODELING. 

^-   Freehand  Dra^wing. — Drawing  in  charcoal  from  objects  and 
*'^  life.    Special  attention  given   to  values.     Memory  sketches 
^^irefi.    Spriyiy  term  of  freshman  year;  :J  e,/'ercises  of  .2  hou7*s 
'•    liequiretl  of  all  Ireshvien. 
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i.  Drawing  from  the  east  in  ehnreoal. — Memory  sketches  re- 
quired. J^a/l  term  of  Sophomore  year;  1  exercise  of  2  Aours  ptr 
\ceek.    Ji&jiiire'I  uf  all  Stipfiuttiuree. 

3.  Drawing:  from  life  or  the  oast.  Painting  in  oil,  pastel 
water  color.  t!le':t!ve;  ojmi  to  utiufentu  v:ho  have  taken  cwirm 
atid  2. 


4.     Modelin};    in   chty    from   simple  objects  and   oasts. 
term  of  Sophomore  ycitr;   1  e->vreit>e  of  3  hours  per  week.    M 
quiral  of  Aijriviiltiifitl  utmJent^. 

MILITARY  DRILL  AND  TACTICS. 

1.  Infantry  Drill. — School  of  the  soldier.     School  of  the  i 
pany.     School   of  the  battalion   and  small-arm  target  praetlG) 
Throughout  the  murnc,  J  ej^ercieeif  per  weel: 

2.  Artillery  Drill. — School  of  the  soldier  dismounted, 
exei'oise  and  target  practice.     School  of  the  battery  dismoaottJ 
for  selected  detiichments.    StiidentB  in  course  2  are  selected  by  tl 
commandHut  from  those  i-easonably  proficient  in  course  1. 

3.  Military  Science.    Leutiires  i/iveii  in  Winier  term. 
+.     Signal  Drill.— With  heliograph  flags,  torches, and  telograpl 

iustriiments,  according  to  the  United  States  Signal  code. 


J. 


y. 


_J 


CXDURSE  OF  STUDY 


OK  THE 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 


Exercises 
per  week. 


Exercises 
per  week. 


Physictil  Geography,  I* 8  Mathematics,  1 5 

Agriculture,  1 2  Mechauics,  X 2 

Knglisb,  1 5  1  Military  Drill  ami  Tactics,  1 8 

History,  1 2 

Electivcs — Latin,  I.     Mechanics,  XIII. 

WINTER   TERM. 

I'hy«iology,  1 8  Mathematics,  I 5 

English,  II 5  Mathematics,  II 8 

History.  II 2  Mechanics,  X 2 

;  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 8 

EUctivn -Latin,  I.     Mechanics,  XIII. 

BPRIKO  TERM. 


Physiology,  1 2 

Agriculture,  III 2 

English,  II 4 

History.  II 2 

Electivcs— Latin,  I. 


Mathematics,  1 8 

Mathematics,  III 4 

Drawing,  1 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 8 

Mechanics,  XIII. 


*  The  Roman  namerali  refer  to  the  number  of  the  course.    See  pp.  40-56. 
8 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FALL    TEHM. 

Agricultural  Course*  I  Mechanical  Course* 

Ex«'r<'is('s  ExereUe*- 

per  week.  per  week. 

Plivsics,  I 4  Pliv>>ics,  1 4 

Agriculture.  IV 2  Englisli.  II 2 

A<5^riculturc',  V 3  French,  1 3 

Eiigli.sh,  11 2  Mathenuitics,  III 5 

French,  1 3  .Mechanics,  VII 2 

Matlieniatics.  Ill o  Mechanics,  XI 2 

Mechanics,  XII 1  Drawing,  II 1 

Draw  ing,  U 1  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I ^ 

MotU-ling,  IV  1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3   | 

^Electivcs — Latin,  II.     Mathematics,  XVI.     Mechanics,  XIII. 


WINTKR  TKJtM. 

Plivsics,  1 4      Physics,  1 4 

Botany,  1 4       Botany,  1 4 

English,  II 2      Engli.sh,  II 2 

French,  1 3       French,  1 3 

Mathematics,  IV 3       Mathematics,  IV 3 

^lechanics,  VI 1       Mechanics.  VII 1 

.Alechanies.  XV 2       Mechanics,  XIV 2 

Militurv  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3      Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 

Electives— Latin.  II.  Mechanics,  XIII. 


srinNt;  ti:km. 

Chemistry,  I 4       Chemistry,  1 4 

Physi(  s,  I 4       Physics.  I 4 

P>otany,  I 4       Botany,  1 4 

Fren(  ii,  I ;{       French.  I .  3 

3Iatlicm:ities.  V    3       .^lathematics.  VIII 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactirs.  I   ..      .       3       Mechanics,  VII 1 

^Mechanics,  XVI 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 

Electives— Latin,  11.     :Matliematics,  XII.     Mechanics,  XIII.     Drawing,  IIL 


*  A  student  may  eloct  work  olTen-tl  t<>   a   l<«wer  class  or  to  the  other  division  of  hi*  ow» 

class. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR* 


FALL  TERM. 


Aspnctdtural  G>une« 

Kxerclses 
per  week. 

Chemistrv,  II 8 

Chemistry,  III. 2 

Gorman,  1 3 

Mathematics,  VI 4 

Botauy,  II 3 

Horticulture,  1 4 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 


Mechanical  G>une« 

Kxercisefl 
per  week. 

C'heniistrv.  II 8 

Chcmistrv,  III 2 

German,  1 3 

Mathematics,  IX 4 

Mathematics,  X 3 

Mechanics,  VIII. 2 

Mechanics,  XVIII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 3 


Ekcthrei— Physics,  II.     French,  II.     Latin,  III.     Mechanics,  XIII.     Draw- 
ing,  III. 


WINTEK  TERM. 


Cliemistr}',  III 2 

€liemistry,  IV 4 

Engliab.ill 4 

German,  I 3 

Agriculture.  VI 5 

Mpchanics,  XVII 1 

WiliUry  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 8 


Chemistry,  III 2 

English,  HI 4 

Gennan.  1 3 

Mathematics,  IX 4 

Mathematics,  XI 3 

Mechanics,  VIII 1 

Mechanics,  XIX 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 3 


Electives-Physics.    II.      Botiiny,   III,   IV.     Horticulture,   II.      French,   II. 
I-itio.  III.    Mechanics,  XIII.     Milittiry  Drill  and  Tactics.  III. 


SlTilNO  TERM. 


English,  III 4 

German,  1 3 

Ciiemistry,  V 3 

Chemistry.  VI 2 

/jioh^y.  I 4 

Agriculture,  VI 2 


Engli.sh.  Ill 4 

German,  1 3 

Mathematics,  XI 3 

Mechanics,  VIII 2 

Mechanics,  II 2 

Mechanics,  1 4 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3      Mechanics,  XIX 1 

i   Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 

Efcctivcs— Physics,  II.     Botany,  III,    IV.     Horticulture,   III.     French,  II. 
Lnrin.  III.    Mathematics.  XV.     Mechanics,  XIII,  XVII.     Drawing,  III. 
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♦SENIOR  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 

Agrkulttiral  G>une«  Mecfianicat  G>une« 

Exercises   i  Ei 

per  week.  pei 

Chemistry,  V 2  Mathcmsttics,  X 

Physiology,  II 4  Mechanics,  III 

Agriculture,  VII 3  Mechanics,  XX 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 

Electives— Chemistry,  VII.  Physics,  II.  Botany,  III,  IV.  Ilorticultui 
English,  IV,  V.  German.  II,  V.  Latin,  IV.  French,  III,  IV,  V.  P( 
Science,  I.    Mathematics,  VII,  XIII.    Mechanics,  IV,  XIII.     Drawing,  1 

WIXTEIl  TERM. 

Physiology,  II 3      Mechanics,  III. 

Geology,  1 2  i   Mechanics,  IX 

Agriculture,  VIII 2      Mechanics,  XX 

Horticulture,  V 3      Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3  i 


Electives— Chemistry.  VII.  Physics,  II.  Botiiny,  III,  IV.  Agricultv 
Horticulture,  VI.  English,  IV,  V.  German,  III,  IV,  V.  Latin,  IV.  1 
III.  IV,  V.  Political  Science,  II.  Mathematics,  XIV.  Mechanics,  V, 
Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  III. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Veterinary  Science,  1 4  Mechanics,  III 

Agriculture,  IX 1  Mechanics,  IX 

Horticulture,  VII 2  Mechanics,  XX 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 8  ■  Mechanics,  XXII  

I  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 

Electives— Chemistry.  VII.  Physics,  II,  IIL  Botjmy,  III,  IV.  Agric 
XI.  Psychology,  I.  English,  IV.  German,  III,  IV,  V.  I^utin,  IV.  I 
III,  IV,  V.  History,  IV.  Mathematics,  VII,  XIV.  Astronomy,  I,  11 
chanics,  XIII.     Drawing,  III. 


*  The  equivalent  of  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week  is  required. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EXTENSION. 


OR  the  benefit  of  persons  within  the  State  wlio  eannot  at- 
tend the  College  as  students,  the  facult}'  has  arranged  a 
course  of  study  Icnown  as  the  Agricultural  College  Exten- 
sion. Tlie  plan  of  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chautauqua 
Reading-Circle.  On  December  20th,  1SI>4,  circulars  giving  the 
course  of  study,  suggestions  for  supplementary  reading,  and  other 
infornmtion  relating  to  the  course,  were  sent  to  those  persons 
within  the  State  whose  names  were  on  our  mailing  list.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  reprinted  from  our  Extension  circular: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  reciuirenients  of  all,  with  no 
limitations  as  to  age,  sex,  or  oeeupatiou.  Persons  may  take  short  speeial  courses 
in  any  branch,  and  receive  certificates  for  profieieney  therein,  or  they  may  take  a 
more  extended  course,  and  receive  the  award  of  a  special  diploma.  An  examina- 
tion citlier  at  the  college  or  under  the  direction  of  some  authorized  person  will  be 
necessary  for  obtaining  either  certificate  or  diploma,  but  this  arrangement  does 
not  prevent  persons  from  taking  any  course  without  such  exaniiuation.  Persons 
desiring  to  graduate  will  be  re«iuired  to  pass  an  examination  on  at  least  one  book 
under  each  number  in  the  followini;  three  vcars'  course;  thus  taking;  live  studies 
each  year.  Additional  work  may  be  taken  by  any  desiring  it.  Persons  will  be 
passed,  upon  writing  a  satisfactory  review,  of  one  thousand  or  more  words,  of  the 
books  marked  by  a  star.  On  all  other  books,  a  written  examination  will  be  re 
quired. 


1. 
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5t:  Si's  s 

FIRST  YEAR*                          g  £|^  a 

■♦-' 

^  First  Principles  of  Agriculture.     Mills  and  Shntt $  9    40   $  05 

<  American  Literature.     Hawthorne  and  Ltinmon 112  10 

( *Homc  Floriculture,     liexford 1  50  1  20  08 

2.      -j  Silos,  Ensilage,  and  Silage.     Miles 50  38  04 

(  ♦Helps  for  Home  Makers.     Mary  Blake 76  56  08 

^  Insects  and  Insecticides.     Weed 1  25  1  (M)  08 

(  The  Human  Bodv.     Martin 1  20  :10 

^  Feeding  Animals.     Steuoart 2  00  1  60  ^13 

/  American  History.     Montgomery 1  00  11 

5.         Manual  of  the  Constitution.     Andrews 1  00  08 


3. 

4. 


1. 


4. 


5. 


3. 


SECOND  YEAR* 

^  Soils  and  Crops.     Mornnr  and  Hunt $1  00  %    75    ^        06 

i  Kepres(?ntative  English  Literature.     Panctjast 1  60              13 

(  Te.\t-Book  of  BoUny 

2.      \  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep  and  Swine.     Curtis 2  00  1  60             1% 

*0rnament4il  Gardening  for  Americans.     Long 2  00  1  50  ^ 

How  the  Farm  Pays.     Henderson  and  Crazier 2  50  1  88  i3 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay:     Oreiner 2  00  1  60  12 

J  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.     Beale 1  50  112  ^ 

V  *Anna  Maria's  Housekeeping.     Power 75  56  08 

^  Stock  Breeding.     Miles 1  50  1  13  !« 

(  English  History.     Montgomery 112  ^* 

^  Political  Economy  (Briefer  Course).     Walker 1  00  08 

^  Astronomy.     NexcMmh 1  30  ^* 


1 


THIRD  YEAR* 

^  Practical  Farm  Chemistry.     Oreiner §1  00  8    80    $ 

^  General  History.     Meyers 1  50 

(  A  Text-Book  of  C-hemistry 

-  The  Nursery  Book.     Baiky 1  00  80 


Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.     Waring 1  50      1  12 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee.    (Danant's  Re- 
vision ) 1  12 

]  American  Fruit  Culturist.     Thomas 

^  American  Dairvintr.     Gnrlcr 1  00  80 


a5 


08 
08 
06 
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House  Construction.     2ci/Y $1  50  $1  20    $    08 

Breeding.     Sanders 2  00  150  12 

Tanning.     Terry 2  00  1  60  IS 

h  translation  of  a  foreign  literature. 

3  will  be  recommended  later  acccording  to  the 

bject  chosen.) 

!^ew  Womanhood.     Fernald 1  25  94  08 

iced  Course  in  Political  Economy.     Walker 2  00  15 

nd  Rocks.     Stockbridge 2  50  2  25  13 

g^ement  affords  opportunity  for  taking  special  courses  in  either  agri- 
irticulture,  while  it  also  contains  studies  that  will  admit  of  a  course 
lout  the  agricultural  books,  which  some  might  not  care  to  study 

b  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  physiology,  botany,  and  chemistry 
in  the  course ;  and  while  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences  is  considered 
le,  no  person  will  be  encouraged  to  begin  them  unless  he  arranges 
e  to  the  College  one  term  for  laboratory  practice  and  aid,  or  to  join 
taught  by  an  instructor  from  the  College.  This  latt<?r  arrangement 
ted,  if  communities,  granges,  etc.,  take  up  the  work  with  that  end 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

I  the  books  for  this  course  of  study,  the  committee  has  had  under 
a  large  number  of  valuable  ones ;  and  in  many  cases,  selection  was 
therefore  feels  that  in  presenting  the  limited  nimiber  of  studies  for 
everal  books  have  been  left  out  which  should  have  a  place,  if  not  in 
eading-coursc,  in  the  home,  grange,  or  town  library.  A  list  of  sup- 
^orks  is  therefore  appended. 

Publisher's      Price  to        Pos- 
Prlce.         Members,      tage. 

(2  vols.)    Siorer §5  00  $3  75  $    24 

nures.     Harris 1  75  131  08 

iry  Husbandry.     Willard 3  00  2  00  16 

of  North  America.    Beat 2  50  2  00  10 


Price  to 

Memben. 

$2  40 

75 

1  12 

1  13 

1  oO 

3  75 

9  88 

1  12 

1  13 

1  00 
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Publisher's 
Price. 

The  Farmer's  Veterinary  Adviser.     Za'/> 83  00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.     Mtutertt 1  00 

The  Shepherd's  Manual.     SUicart 1  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.     Uarrfn 1  50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.     Wright 2  00 

The  Book  of  Poultry.     Wng?it.  | 5  00 

Colored  Plates.       )   12  50 

How  Crops  Feed.     Johuttm 1  50 

How  Crops  Grow.     Jvhnion 150 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.     Root 1  25 

A  Modern  Bee  Farm.     Simmins 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.    (2  vols.)     Cheshire 

The  Production  of  Comb  Honey.     Hutchinson 25 

The  Production  of  E.xtracted  Honey.     Cowan 

The  Incubator  and  its  use.     Rankin 

Poultry  for  Profit.    Jac/bs 

Incubators  and  Brooders.     Jacobs 

Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Raising.     Rankin 

Poultry.    (A  Treatise  on  raising  Broilers  and  Ducks 

by  Artificial  Means  )    McFttridge 

Hand-book  of  Plants.     Ilenderstm ^00  3  20 

Flowers.  Fruits  and  Leaves.     *Str  John  Lubbock 

How  \jo  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     Dana 

Origin  of  Species.     Darwin 2  00 

Animals  and  Plantis  under  Domestication.     (2  vols.) 

Darwin 5  00 

The  American  Commonwealth.    Bi'yce 

Letters  t^  a  Daughter.     Starred 75 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives.     Riis 

Amenities  of  Home 60 

How  to  Win.     Frances  E.  Willard 1  00 

New-England  Legends  and  Folk  liOre.    Drake 2  00 

A  Nameless  Nobleman.     Jane  Austin 1  25 

Dr.  LeBaion  and  his  Daughter.     Jane  Austin 1  25 

Standish  of  Standish.     Jane  Austin 1  25 

Betty  Alden.     Jane  A  ustin 1  25 

Half  Hours  with  American  History.   (2  vols.)    Morns.      8  00 
Masterpieces  of  American  Literature 


1 

50 

1 

60 

3 

75 

3  50 

60 

1 

25 

45 

4  0 

1 

50 

94 

94 

94 

94 

2 

25 

1 

00 

Members. 

tase. 

15 

Free 

1  20 

15 

3  00 

16 

1  12 

12 

12 

Free 
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Pnbliflher^s      Prioe  to       Pot- 
Prioe. 

KiTerside  Literature  Series 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     Green 

Student's  History  of  England.     Oardiner 

Readings  from  English  History.    J.  R,  Qreen 1  50 

English  Classic  Series 

Public  Opinion  (Periodical) 

MEMBERSHIP. 

^0  pxamination  is  required  for  membership  in  the  College  Extension  courses. 
^^y  person  desiring  to  become  a  student  in  this  department  should  make  appli- 
cation by  sending  to  the  secretary  his  name,  address  and  occupation,  together 
'^'th  a  statement  as  to  the  course  of  study  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and  the  extent  of 
nis  previous  study  and  practical  experience  in  the  line  chosen.  Upon  receipt  of 
tills  application,  tlie  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  College  Exten- 
^^^-  and  his  name  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Rhode  Island  News  Company,  118 
*^^  116  Westminster  street,  Providence,  from  which  firm  he  can  then  obtain  any 
^^s  in  the  above  list  at  special  rates. 

CLASS  STUDY. 

'*  bile  students  are  earnestly  encouraged  to  work  independently,  decided  ad- 
^tages  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  formation  of  reading  circles  in  neighbor- 

'^Is  and  granges,  where  weekly  meetings  for  consultation  and  discussion  may 

**^'ld.    If  several  (not  less  than  six)  in  the  same  locality  are  taking  a  given 

^'^,  arrangements  may  be  made  for  an  instructor  from  the  college  to  be 

^^nt  at  the  meetings  of  the  class  when  special  instruction  is  desired.     A  course 

*^^  be  begun  at  any  time  during  tlie  year. 


GRADUATION. 

^pon  the  completion  of  a  year's  work,  arrangements  for  examination  may  be 

^^Ue  by  correspondence  with  the  secretary,  and  upon  the  completion  of  three 

^^Hrs'  work,  examinations  upon  the  same  having  been  successfully  passed,  the 

^^Uent  will  graduate,  and  receive  a  diploma  from  the  college.     Students  gnidu- 

^^^g  from  this  department  will  be  expected  to  be  present  at  the  college  on 

^^nimencement  Day,  to  receive  their  diplomas. 
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The  expense  to  readers  in  this  course  is  for  books  only,  any  of  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  farm  home  library,  and  are  offered  here  at  very  reason — 
able  prices.    In  case  an  instructor  is  called  to  give  lessons  away  from  the  college,   « 
the  members  interested  will  be  required  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses. 

CX)RRESPONDENCE. 

If  further  information  is  desired  upon  any  point,  if  difficulties  of  any  nature 
are  encountered  by  the  student  in  his  study,  or  if  any  advice  is  required  in  th^ 
selection  of  books,  a  letter  to  the  secretary  will  insure  a  reply  upon  the  point  in 
question.    All  interested  in  this  work,  whether  enrolled  as  students  or  not,  are 
invited  to  visit  the  college  frequently — its  library,  laboratories  and  the  Experi- 
ment Station— and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.    It  is  the  object  and  wish 
of  the  management  of  the  college  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the  co-operation  of  every  loyal  citizen 
is  sought.    All  correspondence  relating  to  the  Agricultural  College  Extension 
should  be  addressed  to 

J.  D.  TOWAR,  Secretary, 

Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


MILITARY   ORGANIZATION. 


COMMANDANT. 

W.  W.  WoTHEKspooN,  t'aptain  Twelfth  Infantry,  I^.  S.  A. 

Benjamin  BAirroN,  Captain  of  Company. 

E.  F.  Tabor First  Lieutenant. 

C  A.  BiLWTON Second  Lieutenant. 

AV.  B.  Madison First  Sergeant. 

J.  E.  AViUJAMs Sergeant. 

W.  C.  p.  Meriull Sergeant. 

N.  L.  C.  Moore Sergeant. 

A.  F.  Grinnell Corporal. 

A.  A.  Tucker Corporal. 

A.  L.  Kenyon Corporal. 

L.  H.  Marslant) Corporal. 

H.  W.  Case Bvider. 


YOUNG  MEN^S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION- 


C.  A.  Bhaytox,  President. 

H.  E.  B.  Case,  Vice  President. 

W.  E.  Drake,  A.  C.  Scxxft, 

Corresponding  Seeretarj.  Recording'  Secretfi^x^: 

W.  P.  Alex.\xi>er,  Treasm-er. 


ALUMNI  association. 


George  M.  TrcKEit,  President. 

George  A.  Rodman,  Secretary-,    Charles  L.  Sargeant,  Treasux'^^  * 
AVoonsocket,  R.  I.  Peac^edale,  R.  I. 


I 


'■/'  / 


V, 


7 


STUDENTS- 


POST  GRADUATES* 

,  George  Edward Rocky  Brook,  E.  I. 

ids,  George  ClareDce Kingston, 

Selen  May Kingston, 

,  Mabel  DeWitt Kingston, 

»,  John  Franklin Kingston, 

n,  WaiTen  Brown East  Greenwich, 

u,  George  Albert Kingston, 

,  George  Mason Swansea  Centre,     Mass. 

,  Byron  E<igar Summit,  E.  I. 

GRADUATES  OF  J895. 


« 
(( 
(( 
(( 


[jester  Franklin,  Agi* Middletown,  E.  I. 

i,  Rowland,  Agi* Newport,  ** 

Charles  Sherman,  Mech Jamestown,  " 

Mabel  DeWitt ELingston,  " 

md,  John  Edward,  Agr Jamestown,  " 

Lincoln  Nathan,  Mech Peace  Dale,  " 

Lrthnr  Curtis,  Mech Summit, 

Bsse  Cottrell,  Mech Jamestown, 

,  Byron  Edgar,  Mech Sunmiit, 


n 


SENIORS* 

Benjamin,  Agr East  Green^nch,       E.  I. 

I,  Charles  Andrew,  Agr Fiskeville, 

May NaiTagansett  Pier, 


(( 


a 


u 


u 
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Greenmaii,  Adelaide  Maria Kingston,  K.  I 

Kenyon,  Albert  Lewis,  Mecli Point  Judith, 

Moore,  Nathan  Lewis  t'ass,  X^v Shannock, 

Tabor,  Ed*>ar  Francis,  Mech Slatersville, 

AVilliains,  James  Emerson,  A^r Summit, 

JUNIORS. 

Carmichael,  AVelcome  Sands,  Ai^r Shannock, 

Case,  Herbert  Edwards  Brown,  Mech. . .  .Pawtucket, 

Griiniell,  Archie  Franklin,  Mech Michlletown,  '' 

Hoxsie,  Bessie  Bailey Qnonochontaug,  " 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin,  Mech Shannock, 

Kenyon,  Albert  Prentice,  Mech Ashaway,  " 

Marsland,  Jjouis  Herbert,  ^lecli Franklin,  X.  \, 

Peckham,  Charles  Herbert,  ^lecli Coventry,  E.  I. 

Tetl't,  Eliza  Alice Allenton, 

Thomas,  Trvini;-,  ^lech Lafayette,  " 

Turner,  Harriette  Florence Lakeside,  X.  Y, 

SOPHOMORES* 

Arnold,  Sarah  Estelle Wakefield,  E.  I. 

Barber,  Cieorue  A\  ashintjton,  Airr Shannock, 

]>ates,  Edward  Aver,  ^lech Pawtucket, 

Cariiill,  Jvbia  Maria Abbott  Run, 

C.ise,  John  P.,  AuT (iould, 

Clark,  AVilliam  ( 'ase.  Jr.,  ^Fech Waketield, 

Claike,  A\'illiam  Laniont  Wheeler,  Mech.. Jamestown, 

Cong'd^m,  lleiiry  Augustus,  Mech Mooresfield, 

Flaijir.  ^[artha  Uebecca Kinijrston, 

Pbidtield,  John  Slater Forestdale, 

Hailey,  AVilliam  Feri^iisuii,  Ayr Pawtucket, 

Jjarkiii,  Jessie  Louise Watch  Hill, 

O'Neil,  Henry  Francis,  ^lecli Providence, 

Piose,  Creorge,  Ai:r Mooresfield, 
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Fohn  Purkis.,  Agr Cbepachet,  R.  I. 

lobert  Bruce,  Agr Wakefield,  " 

(Villiam  James,  Agr Slatereville,  " 

Attmore  Arnold,  Agr Wakefield,  " 

,  Charles  Noyes Sliaiinock, 

Henrj^  Paige,  Mecb Alleuton, 

Grace  Ellen Alleiiton, 

,  Cornelia Allenton, 


FRESHMEN. 

atbaniel  Bertram East  Greenwich,  B.  I. 

Everett  Mnllen "Wood  River  Junction, 

Ralph  Day Pro^ddence, 

Arthur  Sisson Hope  Valley, 

ier,  Nelson  A Crompton, 

lan,  Heniy  Mason White  Bock, 

James  Edward Abbott  Bun, 

g,  John  Stuart Pawtucket, 

rank  Boffee Providence, 

jr,  Bobert  Stanley Providence, 

German  James Adamsville, 

Mildred  Wayne Allenton, 

,  Blydon  Ellery Wood  Biver  Junction, 

^,  CaiToll Kingston, 

5,  Hairy Point  Judith, 

[errill  Augustus Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

5eorge  Eldred Westerly,  B.  I. 

«orge  E Hope  Vallley, 

Walter  T Adamsville, 

Ebenezer Lyons  Farms,  N.  J. 

,  Walter  Clark Lafayette,  B.  I. 

Nellie  Hollis Littleton,  Mass. 

is,  Bobert  Spink Wickford,  B.  L 

n,  George  Albert West  Kingston,  " 
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SPECIALS. 

Ballon,  Latimer  A Lawrence,  Ma^-^ 

Boynton,  Myra  Louisa "  *' 

Case,  Harold  Wan*en Pawtncket,  R.  L 

Clarke,  John  G West  Kingston, 

Clarke,  William  Hazard West  Kingston, 

Fiske,  Nina  Viola 01ney\ille, 

Gardner,  George  Wallace Block  Island, 

Gates,  Eugene  Herbert Shannock, 

Gross,  Herbert  Dow North  Foster, 

Hanson,  Gertnide  Maie  King Peace  Dale, 

Kingsley ,  Walter  Burnside Hamilton, 

Magill,  Ai-thur  Reginald Newport, 

Menill,  William  Chauncey  Palmer Central  Falls, 

Nelson,  George  Oscar Peace  Dale, 

Newton,  Willis  Bertram Washington, 

Oatley,  George  Nathan Peace  Dale, 

Peckham,  Herbert  James Middletown, 

Pike,  Da^dd Riveipoint, 

Reynolds,  Rebecca  D East  Greenwich, 

Sherman,  Abbio  Gertrude Kingston, 

Steere,  Enoch  Mowry Chepachet, 

Van  Home,  Mahlon  Augustus Newport, 

Wells,  Grace  Peny Kingston, 

Wright,  Silas  Wilber Wakefield, 

Wright,  Mary  Ella Shannock, 

Woodmansee,  Mattie  Florence Shannock, 

SPECIALS  IN  WOOD-CARVING- 

Adams,  Mi-s.  H.  F Kingston,  R.  I. 

Auel,  Mrs.  Chas Kenyon, 

Armstrong,  Mi's.  Chas.,  Jr Wakefield, 

Bishop,  Mi-s.  N.N Kingston, 

Boswoi-th,  Mrs.  Ellen Kingston, 
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Carmichael,  Mrs.  George Shannock,  K.  I. 

Clemens,  Julia Wakefield, 

Green,  Alclana Kenyon, 

Green,  Nellie Kenyon, 

Greenman,  Mrs.  A.  A Kingston, 

Hudson,  Lila Wakefield, 

Eng,  Lizzie Kenyon, 

Itfetcalf,  Alice Carolina, 

Xortlirap,  Florence Rocky  Brook, 

Post  Graduates 0 

Graduates,  1895 9 

Seniors 8 

Junioi's 11 

Soi)lioniores  22 

Freshmen 24 

Specials 2G 

Specials  in  Wood-CaiTing 14 

Total,  counting  none  twice. 121 


10 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Melville  Bill,  lYea&urer,  in  accmtni  with  the  RnoDE  Island  Colli 

Agbicultuke  axd  Mechanic  Arts. 

1895.  Dr. 

Jan.     1.    To  casli  balance  on  luiud |;8 

Dec.  81.  Interest  from  1802  fuml 1, 

J.  II.  AVnsliburn,  President,  for  students'  board,  etc. ...     8 

Incidental  credits,  cash 

Cash  received  from  interest 

$18 

1895.  Cr. 

By  Salaries |1, 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing 

Freight  and  expressage 

Traveling 

Labor 1, 

Store 1, 

Furniture 2, 

Incidentals 2, 

Construction  and  repairs 6, 

Provisions 1, 

Boarding  exi)ense 

Cash  on  hand   

$18. 
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This  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Board 

of  Managers  of  tlie  Rhode  Ishmd  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 

have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  as  above,  and  find  the 

same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  Treasurer's  hands  of  four  dollars 

and  twenty-seven  cents  ($4.27). 

GARDNER  C.  SIMS, 

HENRY  L.  GREENE. 

CHAS.  J.  GREENE, 

Auditing  Committee. 


TuE  Rhode  Island  State   AoRicuLTiiiAii  Experiment   Station  in  account 

with  the  United  States'  ApruoPHiATiON. 

.    1895.  Dr. 

To^receipts  from  t!ie  Trojisurcr  of  the  United  States  as 
per  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895, 
under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887 $lo,O00  00 

1895.  Cr. 

•Tune 30.     By  Salaries ^8,591  50 

Labor 2,194  45 

Publications 

Postage  and  stationery 

Freight  and  e.xpressage 

Heat,  light  and  water 

Chemical  8Ui)plies 

Seeds,  plants  and  sundry  sup])lies 

Fertilizers .  . 

Feeding  stuffs 

Librarv 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Scientific  apparatus 

Live  stock 

Traveling  exj)enses 

Contingent  exi)enses 

Building  and  repairs 

We,  the  undersigned,  duly  aj)pointed  Auditors  of  the  Corporation,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and   accounts  of  the  Rhode   Island 


850 

26 

123 

25 

1()7 

82 

98 

13 

200 

10 

311 

50 

525 

33 

447 

05 

157 

83 

303 

84 

05 

20 

01 

70 

210 

25 

217 

53 

13 

25 

459 

17 

si  5,000  00 
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Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895  ;  that 
we  have  found  the  same  well  kept  and  classified  as  above,  and  tliat  the  receipts 
for  the  year  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  are  shown  to  have  been 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  (see  general  station  account  in  the  Treasurer's  hands), 
and  the  corresponding  disbursements  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  for  all  of  which 
proper  vouchers  are  on  file  and  have  been  by  us  examined  and  found  correct. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  ^larch  2d,  1887. 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS. 
CIIAS.  J.  GREENE. 

Kingston,  Aug.  20,  iSJKj,  Auditors. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  books  of  the  account 
of  the  institution  named. 

MELVILLE  BULL, 
Treasurer  of  the  Ixkoile  hhoal  CoUefje  of  AgricnUure  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

I  herebv  ccrtifv  that  the  above  siL?nature  is  that  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhoilf 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

C.  H.  COGGESHALL. 

Prcsfdtnt  of  fhn  Board  of  ^fanagers  of  the  Rhode  Id((nd  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mn'hanlc  Art^. 


3lELvir.LK  Bull,  TnaHurer,  in  acroiutt  iritJi  the  Ruode  Island  Agkicultuhal 

Exi'EuiM ENT  Station. 

1895.  Dn. 

June  3U.     To  bahuK'e  from  last  year $35  28 

Stati(»n  receipts 1.346  42 

Stiition  receipts  Fertilizer  inspection *J,026  57 

Interest 46  59 

^Ao4  86 

Ch. 

By  Salaries f4o6  62 

Labor 345  16 

Sn)»plies  and  repairs 1,016  16 

Freight  and  exiHvssage.  postage  and  stationery 27  72 

Library  and  jirinting 133  25 

Seientitie  instnnnents 35  70 
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By  Chemical  apparatus  and  supplies. 

Live  stock. . . 

Traveling 

Building 

Fertilizer  inspection 

Incidentids 

Balance  on  hand 1 ,021  63 

13,454  86 

3IELVILLE  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  United  States'  Specl^l  Appro- 
priation. 

1S95.  Dr. 

June  30.     To  balance  on  hand $1,581  97 

Interest 27  00 


114  49 

5  00 

16  91 

128  44 

126  88 

26  90 

1,021  63 

$1,608  97 

Cu. 

By  Library $184  28 

Chemical  apparatus 114  49 

Scientific  apparatus , 35  70 

Balance  unexpended 1,274  50 


l.OO.s  97 


Thi?5  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  Auditing  Cummittee  of  tlie  Board 
of  3Ianagers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  ending  June  30,  181)5, 
and  the  vouchers  corresponding  tberewith,  and  tind  the  same  correct. 
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Si^nopsiJi  of  the  Ht^ort  of  Ou  Trt<i.^urer  rf  the  Rhode  Idand  ColUge  of  A 
and  MirhnJiir  Art^  to  the  Stcrdary  of  A(jnculiure  and  the  Se^^retarj/ 
Tnteiior,  if  amoont  rtcei'-ed  under  Act  of  CongrefiS  of  August  3> 
l^C"'.  in  ''id  of  C'^lUges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  rf  the  dis^>'i.r»cin'-:nt*  thereof,  to  and 
including  June  30,  IS^'o. 

Balance  on  liau.i  July  1.  l'>94 $61,899  43 

In-iallment  f.-r  lS94-9o,  rto.ived  July  *26,  1^04 20,uOO  <X) 


Total  available  f'-r  yt-ar  en-iiug  June  3'>.  1S95 J 

I>i-bt;rsements  TnERE«'K  f-i:  axd  Durin*.  the  Year  Ending  Juni 

ScHEDri.E  A.  — Di-l>ur>t'nRnt<  f-T  In'^tructi<»n  in  Agricul- 
ture and  f-T  facilities  f<.>r  svicli  instruc- 
li  .n f5,449  93 

St.  HEDri.E  B.— Di^lnirsenients    for    Instructi"n    in    Me- 

clianir  Ar:s  and  f"r  facilities  for  sucli  in- 
strueti-  -11 13,6(X)  52 

S«  HFDi'LE  C".  —  Di^bur^' iiient-- !«'r  In>tru(ii'>n  in  Euglisli 

Linjuaje  ai:!  t'-r  facilities  for  such  in- 
-rrin  ::■  n 4.280  49 

>oHKi>i"i  E  D— T>;>bur^<  nv.i::-  f-T  lu-rnuticn  in  Matlie- 

niati. \ii  S<  iviiCf  an- 1  f<-r  facilities  f<>r  such 
in-:ruen.':i   1,993  52 

Sv  m-:i»i  I  F  E.  —  ni-b:ir-«.  [11-.  !::<  f-r  r.:-rruction  in  Natural 

or  l'[iy-i..,i;  8..:-. 'jt.e  aiii  f-T  facilities  for 
silt  h  in-:rii' ::   n 15.755  45 

S<iuiH"iv:  F— l>i-b-,:r^»  r.ir.  !;>    : ,  r    In-tnietion    in    Eco- 

ii'Miii  8v.:^  :iv  r  and  !■':  !av.:!i:ie>  for  such 
i:>':  :  :■   n    149  10 


l\:a:  e\|H  ud^  vi  diiri::  J  y,  ^    $41,229  01 

Kala::.'.  iviKaii-: .-  u:>.  \i-, ::  i.d    40,670  42 


1    Ih  Kb:r.\  ivKiu\   -.lii:   :lir  aKn^  aoccvHiut  is  correct  and   true, 
ca 'dur  with  ilu-  -cluviif.es  lurviiiKo  a::achevl.  truly  represents  the  del 


OF  THK    RlIODE    ISLAND    CoLLECiE   OF  AoiaC'lJL- 

AND  Mechanic  Akt.**. 

nent  of  Physiology ^,297  \)7 

partinent ...  3 ,211  oS 

al  Department 1,304  .j7 

iges  and  History 4,078  87 

234  25 

iltural  Department 2,970  80 

Vorking  and  Iron-AVorking  Depart- 

10,063  77 

latieal  I)<'partment 1,398  74 

"atus  in  the  Photo.  Department.    ...  1,203  75 

al  Dei)artment 3,593  04 

Itural  Department 2,380  10 

>artment  of  Physics 2,500  00 

rtment 2,035  00 

nitorv 1,000  00 

•y  C(iuii)ment ♦4.500  00 

oolrooms 1.010  00 

nachiiiery  of  the  E.\j)<*rimeut  Station  4.485  00 

'n 2,300  00 

ent  Station   4,977  00 

>erty $55,010  50 

$2,500  00 
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Dormitory 4S^t 

Water  Supply 10,< 

Experiment  Station  Laboratory dO,(Xlill 

Barns 6,( 

Farm,  roads,  and  improvements 16,( 

Amount  of  real  estate $122,109. 

Total  amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property $177,716; 
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Si/nopsis  of  the  Report  of  Vie  Tvemurer  of  tlu  Rhode  Island  College  of  AgricuUun 

and  Mcclianic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretai^y  of  the 

Inten'or,  of  amovnl  received  under  Act  of  Congress  of  August  3f\ 

JS90,  in  aid  of  Cdleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts,  and  of  the  disbursements  thereof,  to  and 

including  June  30,  1S95. 

Balance  on  liaml  July  1,  1894 §61 ,899  43 

Installment  for  1894-95,  received  July  20,  1894 20,000  00 

Total  available  for  year  ending  June  30,  1895 $81,899  43 

Disbursements  Titeim:of  lou  and  During  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1895 

SniLDUi-E  A. — Disbursements  fur  Instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  for  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion   15.449  93 

S(  iiEDi  LE  B.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  for  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction     13,600  52 

Sc  HEDi'LE  C. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  English 

Language  and  for  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction       4.280  49 

S(  nKDULFC  D.  — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matical Science  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction 1,993  52 

ScuEDUT.E  E. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Natural 

or  IMiysical  Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction .    ...    15,755  45 

S(  iiKDui.K  F. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  for  facih'ties  for  such 
instruction 149  10 

Total  expended  during  year $41,229  01 

lialance  remaining  unexi>cnded 40,670  42 

$81,899  43 

I   IIkrery  Cektiky  that  the  above  acccount  is  correct  and   true,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details  of  ex* 
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penditures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named;  and  that  said  expendi- 
tures were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural, 
and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  indus- 
tries of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL,   Treasurer. 

Inventory  of  the  Property  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agricul- 
ture AND  Mechanic  Arts. 

Books  and  apparatus  in  Department  of  Physiology ^,297  97 

Books  and  apparatus  in  Art  Department 1,211  55 

Books  and  api)aratus  in  Botanical  Department 1,804  57 

Books  in  Department  of  Languages  and  History 4,078  87 

Geological  specimens 234  25 

Books  and  apparatus  in  Horticultural  Department 2.97G  89 

Tools  and  machinery  in  Wood-Working  and  Iron-Working  Depart- 
ments   10,068  77 

Books  and  apparatus  in  Mathematical  Department 1.398  74 

Books,  lantern  slides,  and  apjiaratus  in  the  Photo.  Department.    . . .  1,263  75 

Books  and  apparatus  in  Chemical  Department 8,593  04 

Books  and  apparatus  in  Agricultural  Department 2,380  16 

Books  and  apparatus  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 2,500  00 

Property  of  the  Boarding  l)epartnu*nt 2,035  00 

Furniture  of  the  Women's  Dormitorv 1,000  00 

Guns,  cannon,  and  other  military  equipment ^4,500  00 

Furniture  in  the  olfices  and  schoolrooms 1,010  00 

Scientific  apparatus,  tools,  and  macliiiiery  of  tbe  Exjuriment  Station  4.485  00 

Books  of  the  Experiment  Station 2,300  00 

Other  property  of  the  Exi)eriment  Station   4,977  00 


Amount  of  personal  ju-operty $55,010  56 

Women's  Dormitory $2,500  (M) 

Hothouse 200  oO 

Mechanical  Building 10,000  (M) 

Blacksmith  Shop 400  (H) 

Temporary  wooden  huildings ....  4,000  oo 

Boarding  Hall  lo.ooo  oO 


•  Loaned  t>y  the  War  Department. 
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Dormitory 45.000  W 

Water  Supply lO.OOO  00 

Experiment  Stntion  I^bomtory 30.000  00 

Burna 5.000  00 

Kurni,  roads,  am)  Improvements 13.000  00 

Amount  of  renl  pstale $122. 100  00 

Tiitiil  Dniounl  ot  reul  (■stnte  and  pergonal  property ?17",7t6  M 
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NINTH   ANNUAL   REPORT 


OP   THE 


Corporation,  Board  of  Managers, 


OP   THE 


htLL  College  of  Agriculture 


AND 


Mechanic  Arts, 


MADE   TO   THE 


General   Assembly,  at  its  January  Session,  (897. 


1^^^        PART  I. 

f 

Pltft  Hf  Bxfttimtei  Station  Report^  is  printed  under  separate  cover. 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

y.     J»,     FBBBKAN     M     BONH,     PRINTBRH     TO     THE     STATE, 

1897. 

Rhode  Island  G>IIege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts« 


CORPORATION. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL Newport-  County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL Bristol  County. 

Hon.  CHARLES  J.  GREENE Washington  County. 

Hon.  henry  L.  GREENE Kent  County. 

Hon.  GARDINER  C.  SIMS Providknck  County. 


OmCERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL,  President P.  O..  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Hon.  HENRY  L.  GREENE,  Vice  President P.  O..  Rivkrpoint.  R.  I. 

Hon.  CHARLES  J.  GREENE.  Clerk P.  O.,  Kknyon,  R.  I. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL,  Treasurer P.  O.,  Newport,       R,  I. 


REPORT 


To  His  Excellency  Charles  Wai*re7i  Lipjntty  Goveimoi^  and  the 
Hjonorahle  General  Asaemhly  of  the  State  oj  Rhode  Island 
and  I^rovidence  Plantations^  at  its  January  Session,  1S97  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
A^^culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  by  law. 

CHANDLER  H.  COGGESHALL, 

J^tmdent  of  the  IPxinl  of  Managers  of  the  Jihode  Maud  (.Wi(/f  of  Af/ricuUuir  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 


•  - . '., "°+ 


y» 


FACULTY. 


JOHN  ROSEA  WASIIBl'HX.  Ph.  I).. 

PRESIDKNT. 
PrqffiMOr  nf  Atirh'nltuml  i'/mnixfr;/. 

B.  S.,  liunohiuetts  Agricultural  Collef^.\  187K:  <iradmiti>  stu<leiit.  Brown  I'liiversity,  IMHO  : 
GT-adute  itiidant,  Massachusetts  Asrri<MiItural  (.'olletre.  1^1  iSS-'i:  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
s^rorrs  AgrioDltiinil  School.  188S-lrtS7:  Student  In  (iOttinx't-n  Tniverslty.  l*«c>  and  1S87-1889: 
Pfa.D..  GMtlngen,  1889:  Appointed  President,  l^sixt. 

CHARLES  OTIS  FLAGG.  B.  S.. 
KiHtrituit  Pi-qfft^or  of  Atjric/h'n , 

n  1  HsMsntinifitti  Agricultural  Collet?e.  187*2;  President  of  K<iard  of  Manaireni  of  K.  I. 
CoQege  of  Agrioaltnre  and  Mechanic  Arts,  ISSS  l^«'.l4:  Pmfe.-^sor  of  Agriculture.  1?^)-181M5 ; 
Iilraetor  of  B.  L  Experiment  Station  since  \M0. 

HOMER  JAY  WHEELER.  Pii.  D.. 

Piitft*wr  of  Oi(A(»i\/. 

B. 8., KunohYisetts  Agricultural  College.  1883:  Assistant  Chcmisr.  .Ma:4^a(-husetts  state  Kz- 
PWllUBt  SUUoil,  .1888-1887 ;  Graduate  student.  I'niversity  of  (H'^ttin<fen,  iss?  ISMO  :  Ph.  D. 
^^KUagsB.  1880 :  Appointed  Chemist  of  R.  I.  Au'rirultural  Kxpt^rlnieut  Stiitionand  Professor  of 

ANNE  LUCY  BOSWORTH,  B.  S., 
I^rqff.tMn'  of  }[(ttfif.nmtirs, 

^8., WellMloy  College,  1890:  First  Assistant,  Amo.sbury  i.Mass.i  Hiifii  Si-1mm>1.  1V.h)-1X'.«: 
^WMad Frotassor  of  Mathematlus.  April,  189;2 :  (;radiiat(r  student  ar  the  rnivi>r:«ity  of  Clii- 
'^r  BiBMOi  nf  1894  and  189C. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  WATSON,  A.  M.. 

Proftiiitor  of  LmniuiuiiA, 

A.B,,8Blltll  College.  1888:  A.  M.,  The  Cornell  University.  IK'O:  Assistant  in  Enurlish.  Smith 
^'^'^^W 18M-18B7 ;  Student  of  North  Eun.ipeun  Laniruaiies  in  r;«utim,'en,  18.>7-18.S0:  Appointed 
^'"^'•••or  of  Langoages.  September,  1»^I>3:  ^Student  oi  Fren«!h  in  Tours,  summer  of  I'^ftO. 
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WILLIAM  ELISHA  DRAKE,  B.  8.. 

PrqfMfor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 

B.  S.,  Polytechnio  Institate,  Worcester,  1886 ;  Instrticcorin  Physios  and  Electricity.  Worcester 
Polytechnio  Institute,  1887 ;  Instmotor  in  Woodworking  at  Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn,  18(J7- 
1898;  Appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  1898. 

OLIVER  CHASE  WIGGIN.  M.  D., 

Prqfessor  qf  Comparatipe  Anatomy  ami  PhyHology^ 

M.  D.,  Harvard  UniTersity,  1866;  Practicing  physician  in  Providence,  186(^1886;  Visiting 
physician  to  R.  I.  Hospital,  1872-18&2;  Consulting  physician  to  Dexter  Asylum,  1875-1885; 
President  Providence  Medical  Association,  1880-1882 ;  President  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 
1881-1886 ;  Founder  of  the  Providence  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  President  1884-1891 ;  Appointed 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1898. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  WOTHERSPOON. 

Captain,  12th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Pntfamr  qf  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 

Appointed  2nd  Lieutenant,  12th  Infantry,  October  1, 187S ;  Promoted  1st  Lieutenant,  Marcftra 
20,  1879;  Promoted  Captain  12th  Infantry,  April  28,  1898:  Appointed  Professor  of  Militar-^- 
Science  and  Tactics,  November,  1894. 

HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW,  A.  M., 

Prqfensor  of  Botany, 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,  1886 ;  Teacher  of  Science,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  High  School,  1887-16i»; 
Teacher  of  Science,  Harcourt  Place.  Gambler,  O  ,  1888-1891 ;  Graduate  student.  University 
of  Michigan.  1891-1892;  A.  M..  Wellesley  College,  1893;  Graduate  assistant.  Botanical  Labora- 
tory, University  of  Michigan,  1898-1894 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Botany,  January,  1895. 

ARTHUR  AMBER  BRIGHAM,  Ph.  D., 

PrqfesKor  of  Agriculture. 

B.  Sm  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1878;  Engaged  In  practical  farming,  1878-1888; 
Professor  of  Agriculture  In  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo,  Japan.  1888-1896 ; 
Graduate  student  at  GOttingen  University.  1893-1896:  Ph.  D.,  GOttlngen,  1896;  Appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  1896. 

GEORGE  WILTON  FIELD,  Pn.  D.. 

I*jfifeswr  of  Zoology. 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1887,  and  A.  M.  1890;   Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1892; 
Assistant  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1891-1892 ;  Occupant  of  Smithsonian  Table  at 
Naples  Zoological  Station,  1892-1803 ;  Student  at  University  of  Munich.  1898 :  Associate  Pro- 
fessor  of  Cellular  Biology,  Brown  University,  1893-1896 ;  Appointed  Professor  of  ZoOlogy, 

1896. 
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JAMES  DE  LOSS  TOWAR,  B.  8., 
AftiitaiU  PrqfeMor  qf  AtfrUmltvre  and  in  Charge  (tf  Cirii  Engine«Hng, 

B.  S..  Michigan  Agrionltural  CoUeire,  1885 :  Graduate  student  at  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  1890-1891  ;  AniBtant  Agriculturist,  K.  I.  Experiment  Station.  1891-18&4 ;  Appointed 
AssistaDt  Professor  of  Agriculture.  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1898 : 
Appointed  in  Charge  of  Civil  Engineering,  1895. 

THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

iMtmefor  in  Woodtrork, 

Appointed.  1890. 

MARY  POWELL  HELME, 
Instmctor  in  Dratclug, 

Student  at  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.I.,  1879-1882 ;  Associate  Instructor  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Friends'  School.  1888-1891 ;  Appointed  Instructor  In  Drawing.  1892 ;  Pupil  of  Mrs 
^boda  UoImeB  Nichols,  Augustus  St.  (iaudens,  and  William  M.  Chase. 

ANNA  BROWN  PECKHAM.  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  Languages  and  History, 

A  B.,  Welleslej  College,  1898;  Instructor  In  Public  School.  Kingston.  R.  I..  1898-1894: 
Appointed  Instructor  in  Languages  and  History,  18W. 

ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Physics, 

^-  8m  R.  l  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895 :  Student  at  Harvard  University, 
•^™»»«f  course  In  Physios,  1896 ;  Appointed  Instructor  In  Physics,  1895 ;  Student  at  The  Cor- 
'^U  tTnlversity,  summer  course  in  Physics,  189<J. 

GEORGE  BURLEIGH  KNIGHT. 

Instructor  in  Irort.  Work, 
Appointed.  1896. 

CHARLES  SHERMAN  CLARKE,  B.  S.. 
Assistant  *w  Mechanics, 

B-  ^.  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and   Mechanic  Arts,  1895 ;    Appolnte<l  Assistant  In 
Medianlcg,  i^ 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNOWLES,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Wofniwoik, 

B-  8.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1894 ;  Appointed  Assistant  In  Mechanics, 
im;  Appointed  Instructor  In  Woodwork,  1890. 
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LUCY  HARRIET  PUTNAM, 
Instructor  in  Expressicn^ 

Graduate  of  School  of  ExpressioD,  Boston.  Mass.,  1896 ;  Instruotor  at  summer  session  of 
School  of  Expression,  Plymouth,  Mass..  1896;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Expression,  1896. 

CHARLES  HENRY  HOWARD  STONE,  B.  S., 

InMructor  in  Chemistry^ 

B.  8.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teolinology.  1896 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  1896. 

HOWL  AND  BURDICK.  B.  8., 

Aftristant  in  Agriculture^ 

B.  S,,  R.  I.  College  of  Apiculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  1895;  Appointed  Assistant  in 
Agriculture.  1893. 

JOHN  EDWARD  HAMMOND,  B.  S., 

Am^fant  in  Agriculture, 

B.  8.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and   Mechanic   Arts,   1895;   Appointed   Assistant  in 
Agriculture.  1896. 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  KENYON. 
Assistant  in  C?i€inistry. 

NATHANIEL  HELME, 
Meteorologist. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


J897. 


WINTER  TERM. 

January  4.  1.00  p.  M Term  begins. 

January  28 Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

February  22 Washington's  Birthday. 

3/arcli26 Term  ends. 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  5.  1  p.  M Term  begins. 

Arbor  Day. 

May  30 Memorial  Day. 

June  7 Senior  Examinations  begin. 

June  13 Baccalaureate  Sunda3^ 

June  15 Commencement. 

June  19,  10  A.  M Entrance  Examinations. 

FALL  TERM. 

September  1,  10  a.  m Entrance  Examinations. 

S<.*ptember  20,  10  a.  m Entrance  Examinations. 

tM?ptember  21,  1  P.  m Term  begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  24 Term  ends. 

J898. 

WINTER  TERM. 

January  3,  1  p.  m Term  begins. 

3f  arch  25 Term  ends. 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  4 Term  begins. 

June  12 Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  14  Term  ends. 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D President  of  the  College. 

CHARLES  O.  FLAGG,  B.  S Director  and  Agriculturist. 

H.  J.  WHEELER,  Ph.  D Chemist. 

L.  F.  KINNEY,  B.  S Horticulturist. 

GEORGE  W.  FIELD,  Ph.  D Biologist. 

J.  D.  TOW AR,  B.  S Assistant  Agriculturist. 

GEORGE  M.  TUCKER,  B.  S  Assistant  Agriculturist. 

B.  E.  HARTWELL,  B.  S Assistant  Chemist. 

C.  L.  SARGENT,  B.  S Assistant  Chemist. 

GEORGE  E.  ADAMS,  B.  S Assistant  Horticulturist. 

NATHANIEL  HELME. Meteorologist. 

BERTHA  E.  BENTLEY Clerk. 


The  Experiment  Station  Council  consists  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
the  Director  of  the  Station,  the  heads  of  departments  and  their  first  assistants. 
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I  States  Govei'Dineiit  the  land  izraiit  scii[),  which  gave  to  each 
"5^  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  piihlic  Lands  for  each 
Senator  and  Eepresentative  in  Congress.  The  land  was  to  l)e  sokl 
l)y  the  States,  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale 
invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to  l)e  "in- 
violably api)ropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  chiim  the 
l»enetit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  sni>i)ort  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  l)e,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  niil- 
itarv  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learninii'  as  are  related  to 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legisla- 
tures  of  the  States  may  res})ectively  iirescril)e,  in  order  to  })romote 
the  lil)eral  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  i)ursuits  and  professions  in  life.  ' 

On  March  2d,  1887,  the  act  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  was  passed, 
appropriating  Slo,000  annually  to  each  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station  in  connection 
with  an  Agiicultural  College  or  School."'" 

From  the  time  of  the  acceptance  l)v  the  State  of  Ilhode  Island 
of  the  land  scrip  in  1HG8,  there  were  many  |)eo])lc  who  felt  that 
this  State  did  not  otier  to  voung  men  such  advantnges  for  instruc- 
tion  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afVorded  that  had 


*See  Bulletin  No.  1  of  Experiment  station. 


dissatisfaction  anions;  the  citizens  of  Eliode  Island  at  the  absence 
of  these  educational  advantai^fes,  tlhit  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  Hatch  Atrricultuial  Exjierinient  Station  located  at  a 
hontf  liiJc  asricnltural  educational  institution. 

The  Eliode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  established 
accordinj^-  to  Chai>ter  70(3  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  23, 
1888.     (See  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  (>. ) 

The  United  States  Congress,  on  August  30,  1890,  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  new  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  further 
support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleg-es  a  sum  be- 
irinning-  with  S15,000,  and  continuing*  with  a  yearly  increase  of 
SI, 000  until  the  annual  a])}>ropriation  should  reach  S25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  miirht  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  Cong-ress,  the  Cieneral  Assembly  amended  Chapter 
T0()  oi  the  Public-  Laws,  (for  text  see  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page 
1'2),  incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Ag:nculture  ami 
Mechanic-  Arts. 

Since  Sei)tend)er,  1802,  the  institution  has  l)een  conducted  on  a 
colleiie  l>asis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  A])ril  10,  1804,  the  Legislature  i>assed  an  act  authorizing 
the  State  Treasurer  to  pay  Brown  University  the  sum  of  .S40,000, 
in  consideratinii  of  which  the  University  was  to  turn  c^ver  to  the 
State  the  proceeds  of  the  original  Land  (Jrant  of  1862,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  States  Sujavme  Court  its  suit  for  the 
^Morrill  Fund. 

( )n  January  27,  IsOo,  the  collci^e  dormitory  was  destroyed  bv 
tire,  but  it  ^^•as  replaced  by  a  new  granite  building"  which  was 
ready  for  use  the  first  of  October. 

GROWTH  DURING  1896. 

( )n  .Fanuary  8,  180r),  the  Board  of  Managers  appointed  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Brigham  l^mtessor  of  Agriculture,  to  begin  his  duties 
the  following-  Septendier  upon   his  return  from  Germany.     The 
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usefulness  of  our  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  is  very  much 
impaired  by  the  lack  of  a  bam  and  a  daiiy.    The  College  owns 
but  one  small  barn,  which  was  formerly  used  for  horses  and  a 
small  herd  of  cattle  ;  but  the  request  of  the  State  Legislature,  that 
^'e  pronde  means  of  transportation  for  our  students  between  the 
College  and  the  railroad  station,  made  it  necssary  for  us  to  take  for 
more  horses  the  portion  of  the  barn  then  used  for  cattle.    The  de- 
l>artment  has  funds  ready  to  buy  cattle  for  purposes  of  agricultural 
instruction,  but  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  State  furnishes  a 
*^ui table  bam  for  them.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  soon  have 
these  accommodations,  as  they  will  add  very  materially  to  the 
^alue  of  Dr.  Brigham's  equipment,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  in- 
stitution.    Then  the  milk  and  butter  used  by  the  boarding  depart- 
^lient  can  be  produced  here  at  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time 
^ur  agricultural  students  will  have  a  practical  illustration  of  econ- 
omical dairy  management,  together  with  laboratory  practice  in 
tbat  line. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Dr.  George  W.  Field  enteied 
^pon  his  work  here  as  Professor  of  Zoology.  At  the  same  time 
our  English  department  was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Putnam  as  Instnictor  in  Expression.  Mr.  Rowland 
Burdick  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Hammond  have  been  made  assistants  to 
I^.Brigham;  Mr.  Burdick  having  general  super^^sion  of  the  faim, 
*Ji<l  Mr.  Hammond  of  the  poultry  department.  Mr.  C.  H.  H. 
^^<^ne,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
^as  been  appointed  instructor  in  chemistry,  and  placed  in  charge 
^^  the  chemical  laboratory. 

The  entering  class  for  1896  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 

"  ^ar,  forty -seven  out  of  sixty-eight  a^Dplicants  having  been  ad- 

^Hed.    A  number  of  students  have  been  admitted  to  advanced 

^^ding.     Each  year  as  the  various  departments  become  better 

^^^ipped  wdth  apparatus,  books  and  other  facilities  for  instnic- 

^*>,  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 

^    ^^k  done.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  Agiicultural  Col- 

S'^s  and  Directors  of  Experiment  Stations,  held  at  Washington, 
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D.  C,  November  10, 1896,  the  Association  adopted  the  reporfc 
the  Committee  on  Entrance  Requirements,  Courses  of  Study  a^ 
Degrees,  appointed  in  November,  1894.    Among  the  recommex3 
ations  of  this  report  are  the  following  : 

'*  ARTICLE  I.     Section  1.     Congress,  in  establishing  and  endowing  the 
stitutions  known  as  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  evidently  intended  that  their  wc^ 
for  the  classes  they  were  designed  to  benefit  should  be,  as  far  as  practicab^ 
uniform  in  scope  and  character  in  the  different  states  and  territories.   ♦  *  *  * 

Sec.  2.     The  act  of  1890,  further  endowing  these  colleges,  points  to  their  C^ 
velopment  along  certain  specified  lines.     In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  tl^ 
act,  these  institutions  are  constantly  tending  to  become  schools  or  institutes 
technology.    That  they  must  be  collegiate  in  scope  is  required  by  the  law  itser 

Sec.  8.  The  steadily  increasing  tendency  to  ignore  and  obliterate  all  state  Una 
in  scientific  and  educational  work  ;  the  free  intercourse  in  social  and  industry 
life  among  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and,  in  consequence,  the  stead 
broadening  field  of  usefulness  and  activity  open  to  the  graduates  of  educatioB 
institutions  ;  the  association  of  the  Land- Grant  Colleges  into  a  national  orgs 
ization  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  common  interests  ;  the  incr^ 
ing  recognition  by  the  national  government  of  the  importance  and  promise 
the  work  of  these  colleges— all  these  considerations  make  it  desirable  that 
degree  or  degrees  awarded  by  these  colleges  should  represent  work  approsiz 
ately  uniform  in  character  and  scope  ;  should  be,  in  other  words,  degrees  of  ai 
recognized  value  as  to  pass  current,  each  the  equivalent  of  the  others,  in  a 
state  or  territory. 

Sec.  4.     *     *     *     ♦♦     In  some  states,  for  some  time  to  coiie,  conee^SL 

must  be  made  to  the  defective  condition  of  the  public  school  system.     But  it  5 

no  means  follows  that  in  making  such  concessions  the  colleges  are  prohibit* 

from  protecting  their  standards  of  work  and  graduation.     These,  by  proper  e 

fort,  may  be  maintained  and  made  to  conform  in  educational  value  to  those  • 

the  colleges  which  are  more  happily  situated.     Moreover,  a  certain  communit 

of  interest  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  college  to  protect  at  the  same  time  its  ow 

reputation  for  thorough  educational  work  and  the  reputation  of  its  sister  inst 

tutions. 

♦  ♦  «  «  *  «-♦  «. 

Sec  7.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  Bachelor's  degree  or  degrees  should  re 
resent  an  approximate  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  sevei 
colleges.     ♦*♦*♦" 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendations,  which  ha^ 
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teen  adopted  by  all  the  other  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  order  to  have  the  work  of  the  Rhode  Island  college 
of  equal  grade  with  that  done  in  the  other  states,  it  becomes 
^^cessary  for  us  to  raise  our  standard,  requiring  for  admission  to 
"ic  courses  leading  to  a  degree  the  work  now  done  in  our  Fresh- 
man year,  together  with  one  year  of  language,  which  may  be 
Either  German,  French,  or  Latin.     This  change  in  our  admission 
^^quirements  might,  however,  shut  out   certain  pupils    coming 
from  our  country  schools,  whom  we  wish  to  reach.     It  is,  there- 
fore, thought  wise  for  the  present  to  have  a  preparatory  depart- 
^^ent,  open  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of    the  college,  but  who  have  not  access  to 
^C'hools  affording  the  requisite  preparation  for  entrance  to  the 
^^giilar  college  course.     By  this  means  such  a  student  can  prepare 
i^itiself  for  this  course,  or  can  choose  special  lines  of  work.     It  is 
^^oiisidered  advisable  not  to  attempt  this  change  of  course  until 
September,  1898,  after  which  time  the  examination  for  admission 
to  the  preparatory  department  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  entrance 
to  the  present  college  course. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  institution  is  intended  to  give  technical  instruction  in  agri- 

cxiltiire,  the  mechanic  aits,  and  the  sciences,  to  anyone  prepared 

••^^  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  courses  offered.     Short  courses 

iii   agriculture  and  certain  lines  of  mechanics,  and  special  work  in 

*^^eiice,  are  open  to  those  unable  to  take  up  the  regular  college 

^"^^fk.    For  these  courses  no  examination  is  required,  except  such 

^■^^  Mil  satisfy  the  professor  in  charge  of  any  branch  chosen  that 

^^  applicant  is  prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  the  work  he  wishes 

^^  ^lect.    Whenever  possible,  however,  students  are  urged  to  enter 

^^  of   the  courses  leading  to  a  degree.     The   arrangement   of 

*^^e  courses  is  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  long  experience 

^^  to  the  best  combination  of  studies  to  fit  one  for  the  various  oc- 

^pations  in  which  a  technical  education  is  required ;  and  it  is  be- 
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lieved  that  no  such  thorough  preparation  can  be  obtained  f: 
special  courses  elected  by  the  student. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION,  J897. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  eh 
acter  and  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  yeai^s  of  age.  Oral  a 
written  examinations  will  be  given  in  advanced  arithmetic,  geo 
raphy,  English  giammar,  and  United  States  hi8tor>\  Each  ca 
didate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  upon  a  su 
ject  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  compositicn 
will  be  exi)ected  to  show  familiarity  with  the  works  mention^= 
below :  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Dickens's  Christmas  Car«« 
Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Longfellov^ 
Evangeline.  Applicants  for  the  regular  coui*se  will  find  sol.  j 
knowledge  of  algebra  of  great  assistance. 

On  and  after  September,  1898,  the  above  will  be  the  requi  :m: 
ments  for  admission  to  the  preparatoiy  department. 

Students  entering  the  preparatory  department,  which  will  ojp^ 
in  1898,  may  take,  together  with  the  regular  studies  of  tl^ 
course,  any  other  work  from  the  college  courses  for  which  tL^ 
are  prepared. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION,  J898. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  exanj:^ 
ined  in  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  plane  geometry  ;  English  gi^ammai^ 
advanced  English ;  United  States  history ;  geography,  physic^ 
and  political ;  physiology ;  one  year  of  Geiman,  French,  or  Latii^ 

In  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  be  paid  t^ 
fractions,  the  metric  system,  simple  and  compound  proportion 
and  square  and  cube  root ;  thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetS^ 
will  be  necessary.  The  applicant  should  have  mastered  all  ^ 
Wells's  Academic  or  AVentwoiih's  School  Algebra,  and  Welled 
Plane  Geometry,  or  their  equivalents.     In  geography,  familiari  ^ 
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with  some  coniniou  school  text-book  will  l>e  exi)ecteil.  Frye's 
Geoirraphy  is  recoiiiineiKleil.  In  ])hysiology,  a  kiiowledg"e  of 
some  standard  text-book  is  required,  such  as  Martin's  Human 
Body  (Briefer  Course).  The  history  requirements  will  be  met  by 
familiarity  with  Fiske's  or  some  similar  I  nited  States  liistory. 
The  examination  in  Eng-lish  grammar  will  include  definitions,  f(n-- 
mation  of  i^lurals,  inflection  of  nouns,  i)ronouns  and  verbs,  com- 
parison of  adjectives  and  adverl)s,  analysis  and  i)arsing-,  with 
es]>ecial  attention  to  jninctaation  and  the  use  of  capitals.  The 
advanced  English  recpiirements  are  those  prescribed  for  entrance 
to  the  New  Eni^land  colleges.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
show  familiarity  with  the  works  named  below.  These  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  marked  (</)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  can- 
didate will  be  re(piired  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  their  suV>- 
ject-matter,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Those  nuirked  {//) 
are  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  tlie  candidate  will  be  al)le 
to  i)ass  an  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structnre. 
The  books  prescribed  for  1808  are  the  following- :  i^/)  ]\Iilton's 
Paradise  Lost,  books  I  and  JI:  roi)e*s  Iliad,  books  I  and  XXII; 
The  Sir  Kog'-er  de  Coverley  l^•lpers,  in  the  S|)ectator;  (i(>ldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Waketield  ;  Coleridge's  liime  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner :  Southev  s  Life  <>f  Nelson  :  Carlyles  l\!ss;iy  on  Burns;  Ijow- 
elbs  Vision  of  Sir  Launf;il  ;  Hawtlinnie's  The  House  tri  the  Seven 
Gabh's,  (//)  Sliakes])eare's  Maclu'tli  ;  i>urke's  Sp^'cch  on  Concili- 
ation with  America  ;  J)e  ()nincev's  Fliiiht  of  a  Tartar  Tribe  ;  I'en- 
iivson's  The  Princess.  Tin*  lan^uaut'  rtMiuirements  will  cover 
one  year's  work  in  either  French,  ( lennan,  or  L;itin.  In  French 
and  (irerman,  this  recpiiremcnt  com|)rises  the  essentials  of  gram- 
mar, easy  reading,  and  elementary  conqxjsition.  In  Latin,  the 
candidate  must  be  prepared  to  study  Casai".  The  followiiii:-  text- 
b«>oks  are  recommended  :  Chardenal  s  Conijilete  French  Course, 
Lvon  and   DeLarnent's  Primarv  French   Translation    I>ook  :  the 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  niav  enter  any  of  the  liisrher  classes  for  whose  woik 
they  are  ]>re])ared. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  TO  WOMEN. 

The  eoui>ies  oft'ered  to  men  are  open  to  women,  together  with 
special  coiii-ses.  The  women's  dormitory  will  accommodate  a 
limit<)d  numher  of  students,  and  the  Colle<2:e  Avill  on  application 
find  l)oardin«^'-]>la(*es  for  othei*s  in  private  families  in  town.  Special 
waitin^r  and  study  rooms  are  jn'ovided  for  the  women  who  are 
da^^  students. 

EXPENSES,  * 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Rhode  Island  pu])ils.  The  regular  ex- 
l>enses  arc  tabulated  below  : 

Per  Year. 
Minimum.    Maximum. 

Room  rent,  ^2  per  term $6  00  |6  00 

Board.  $3  per  week,  for  36  weeks 108  00  108  00 

Fjiel,  spring  and  fall  terms,  each  #3,  winter  term  16 12  00  13  00 

Light.  ^1  to  ^3  per  term 3  00  9  00 

Hooks 15  00  80  00 

Washing.  30c.  to  GOc.  per  week 10  80  21  00 

Uniform  for  military  drill,  $15 7  50  80  00 

Heading  room  tax,  25c.  i)er  term 75  75 

(General  expense,  for  damage  in  buildings,  etc..  50c.  i>er  term        1  50  1  50 

L iboratory  fees,  $2  to  $10  ])er  term 6  00  80  00 

$170  55         |848  85 

The  amount  of  laboratory  foes  depends  upon  the  laboratory 
work  taken  each  term.  Out*  dollar  i^er  term  is  charged  for  each  of 
the  followinf>":  Botanical,  zor>h.\<jricaI  and  physical  laboratories; 
carpenter  shop ;  wood-turnin*^ :  forcre  shoj) ;  machine  shop  and 

•  l-'or  exceptions  in  the  exi»»'nscs  fi»r  \v«)inrn.  see  ]».  '20. 
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wood-carving.  This  pays  for  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  class 
work  and  for  the  wear  and  care  (►f  tools  and  ai)])aratus.  Any  per- 
son who  breaks  apparatus  or  tools  through  carelessness  or  iieglect 
of  instructions  will  he  charged  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  chemi- 
cal lahoratoiy  fee  is  three  dollars  ]xn'  term  for  cpialitative,  quanti- 
tative and  organic  laboratory  work.  This  covers  lieneral  chemicals 
and  use  of  api)aratus.  Students  are  required  t(^  pay  for  breakage 
and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in  making  sixn-ial  prepara- 
tions for  themselves.  The  uniform  must  be  i)ai(l  for  immediately 
on  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are  measuied  for  the 
suits.  Kvery  able-bodied  male  student  is  recpiired  to  drill  and  to 
wear  a  uniform.  When  worn  only  on  drill  and  projjerly  cared  for, 
one  uniform  luav  hist  two  or  more  vears.  The  student  mav,  how- 
ever,  wear  his  unifmin  all  the  time.  A  reduction  of  fifty  cents  per 
week  on  board  is  allowed  to  students  ijfoing  home  Fridav  after- 
noon  and  returning  Monday  forenoon,  provided  that  notice  of  the 
intended  aV)sence  is  i^-iven  in  advance.  Those  failing  to  give  such 
notice  will  be  charged  full  price  for  board.  No  other  reibiction  is 
made  for  less  than  three  whole  d:\ys'  absence  at  one  time,  and  this 
only  when  notice  is  given  as  above.  Fifteen  cents  extra  is  chargetl 
for  each  meal  sent  to  a  student's  room,  from  sickness  or  any  other 
cause.  The  college  convevs  stuchMits  dailv  to  and  from  the  rail- 
road  station  free  of  charge.  Once  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  term  a  team  convevs  trunks  to  and  from  the  station.  All 
students  in  the  men's  dormitory  are  re([uire(l  to  supi)ly  their  own 
furniture  and  ])e(hling.  The  necessaiy  furniture  maybe  obtaintnl 
at  the  college  when  desired.  A  room  may  be  furnished  for  from 
eight  to  ten  dollars.  Iron  bedsteads,  three  feet  wide,  and  curtains 
are  included  under  room-rent.  The  fui-niture,  if  projanly  kept, 
inav  be  sold  when  the  student  leaves  for  one-half  to  three-fourths 
the  original  price.  All  clothiuLj  should  be  distinctly  marked. 
Graduates  pay  the  cost  of  di|)lomas,  live  dollars.  No  diplonni  will 
be  issued  until  the  candidate  has  paid  all  term  bills.  Day  stu- 
dents are  required  to  deposit  ten  dollars  ])er  term  in  advance. 
Boarding  students  may  ])ay'term  bills  in  advance,  deposit  fifty 
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dollars  each  term,  or  give  bond  for  two  Iniiidred  dollars  foi 
payment  of  all  bills.  No  boiid  will  be  accepted  from  any  mei 
of  the  faculty. 

EXPENSES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Board,  including  room-rent,  is  three  doUai^s  per  week, 
and  lights  are  supplied  at  cost.     Rooms  are  furnished,  with 
exception  of  bedding  and  towels.     Other  expenses  are  as  g 
above.     The  women  have  opportunity  to  do  their  own  was 


and  ironing. 


SELF-HELP. 


A  limited  amount  of  work  about  the  buildings,  on  the  fan 
the  experiment  station,  and  in  the  laboratories,  will  be  furni 
to  students  who  desire  it,  and  who  prove  industrious  and  t 
worthy.  Good  students  who  desire  to  help  in  paying  theii 
penses  should  be  able  to  earn  from  twenty-live  to  one  hun 
dollars  per  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  the}' 
spare  from  their  studies.  No  work  is  given  students  who  hav( 
a  fair  standing  in  their  classes.  The  larger  sums  can  be  ea 
only  by  students  who  spend  their  vacations  here  at  work.  T 
opportunities  are  offered  onl}^  to  students  who  show  a  sense  o 
sponsibility  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  tl 
and  a  disposition  to  render  a  fair  equivalent  of  work  for  the  ( 
pensation  they  receive. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Students  who  do  not  understand  the  elements  of  geutlem 
conduct  will  not  continue  to  be  members  of  the  institution.     ] 
ligence  or  absence  fioni  class  duties  of  anj'^  kind  ^nll  be  ^dgorc 
opposed.      Students  are  expected  to  attend  all  recitations, 
excuse  for  absence  from  a  single  exercise  is  not  required, 
supposed  that  the  student  will  not  absent  himself  unless  he 
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sufficient  reason  for  doing"  so,  and  of  this  reason  he  must  liiiuself 
l>e  judge.  Any  student  absenting-  himself  from  more  than  ten  per 
eent.  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  any  subject  shall  not  l)e 
allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  subject,  l)ut  slndl  be  con- 
ditioned. Examinations  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held 
oidv  on  the  tirst  day  of  each  term.  Aiiv  student  who  after  such 
examination  shall  still  have  three  or  more  conditions  shall  be 
obliijed  to  witJidraw  from  the  colleire.  Students  still  having-  not 
more  than  two  conditions  may  take  second  examinations  at  the 
next  regular  time,  and  failing  to  pass  shall  have  no  further  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  such  conditions  excei)t  by  special  vote  of  the 
facidty. 

Students  rooming"  in  the  dormitory  are  expected  to  conduct 
themselves  with  the  same  decorum  as  in  a  juivate  house.  Any 
undue  noise  or  actions  liable  to  distui'b  the  other  occupants  of  the 
building:  will  cause  the  offender  to  be  ])ublic-ly  warned,  and  on  a 
rei)etition  of  the  oftence  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  dormitory, 
for  a  stated  time  or  permanently,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
otience.  Money  [)aid  for  dormitory  expenses  will  not  be  returne<l 
to  anv  student  thus  dismissed. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  (•ha[)el  exercises 
every  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  atten<l  service  in  some  church 
at  least  once  a  day.  Absence  from  chapel  must  be  reported  at 
the  President's  otKce  for  excuse  on  Tuesday  morning  of  each  wcndv. 
A  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Young  ^Mens  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  doing  g'ood  work  among  the  students  ;  nitH'tings  are  h(?ld 
every  Wednesday  evening.  Eminent  preachers  are  from  time  to 
time  invited  to  address  the  students. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  situated  on  a  Iiillside,  which  furnishes  it  with 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.     It  is  less  than  two  miles 
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from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  froi 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk 
drive.  The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York, 
Haven  A:  Hai-tford  R.  R.,  Anth  twenty-one  trains  daily,  it 
winter,  stopjnng  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  1 
is  a  very  healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTIOR 


CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction  in  chemistry  begins  with  the  third  t^rm  of  the 
"Ophoniore  year,  and  consists  of  recitations  and  lectures  with 
^aooratory  work.  Any  branch  of  cheniistiy  may  be  elected  for 
special  work.  After  1897  a  chemical  course  will  be  offered.  Gen- 
eral cliemistrj^  is  taught  during  the  last  term  of  the  Sophomore 
^<1  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  in  two  houi*s  of  recitation 
^iid  lectiu-es  and  four  houi^s  of  laboratory"  work  each  week.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  inorganic  preparations  and  problems,  the 
student  performing  the  work  for  himself.  Qualitative  analysis  ex- 
^nds  through  two  terms,  and  is  followed  by  volumetric  and  quan- 
ntative  analysis.  A  course  in  organic  chemistry,  in  the  \i'inter 
^rm  of  the  Junior  year,  treats  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  de- 
rivatives  as  far  as  the  benzene  series,  two  hours  per  week  being 
devoted  to  recitations  and  lectures  and  four  hours  to  laboratory 
^ork.  The  class  work  is  based  ui)on  Kemsen's  Organic  Chemistry, 
and  the  laboratory  practice  on  (xatterman's  Practical  Methods  of 
Organic  Chemistry.  An  elective  on  the  benzene  series,  with  two 
^ours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  practice  per  week, 

• 

^'^  given  in  the  spring  term.  The  instruction  in  agricultural  chem- 
^^"y  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  with  laboratory  work 
^Pon  artificial  digestion  ;  analysis  of  soils,  fodders,  and  fertilizei-s, 
^K,  butter,  and  cheese  ;  tests  for  poisons  in  the  stomachs  of  dif- 
*^rent  animals  ;  analysis  of  fruits  for  sugar,  starch,  and  all)umi- 
^oids;  and  the  study  of  chemical  changes  in  soils.     Women  may 
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substitute  for  agfiiciiltural  chemistry  an  elective  on  the  chemistry 
of  cookiui^.  A  five-hour  coiii-se  in  sanitary  chemistry  or  in  physi- 
ological chemistry  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  completed 
courses  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  Elective  work  in  the  dyeing  of  wool^ 
cotton  and  silk,  and  of  mixtures  of  the  same,  is  offered  to  thofW 
who  have  finished  the  coui*ses  in  <^eneral  and  organic  cheiiii8l4^ 
and  quantjitive  analysis. 

PHYSICS* 

The  instruction  in  i)hysit*s  begins  with  the  fii-st  term,  Sophomoie 
year,  and  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  attended  by  all  reg- 
ular students.      The  vaiious  branches  ginmped  under  this  head 
are  treated  both  nuitheniatically  and  experimentally,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  practical  application.     Sound  and  heat 
are  studied  in  the  fall  term,  magnetism  and  electricity  in  the  win- 
ter ten  in,  and  light  and  mechanics  in  the  spring  term.     To  the  sub- 
ject of  electricity  the  whole  of  the  winter  term  is  devoted.    As 
much  valuable  apparatus  has  been  added  during  the  past  year, 
the  facilities  for  instrutrtioa  have  been  greatly  increase^!.    The 
study  of  light  embraces  an  extended  discussion  of  photography, 
])hoto-micrography,  the  use  of  the  microscoi)e  and  of  the  projecting 
lantern.     The  study  of  lantern  manipulation  is  of  es^^ecial  value 
to  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  and  this  department  is 
fully  e(pii]iped  to  illustrate  the  use  of  any  form  of  light  employed 
at  the  present  time  in  i)rojection  work,  together  with  all  accesso- 
ries including  the  projection  microscope  and  apparatus  for  the 
projection  of  photographs  in  original  color. 

A  course  in  advanced  i)hysics  is  open  to  all  students  who  hayo 
c(^m])loted  course  I.  or  its  e(puvalent.  This  course  incladea  a 
dee])er  and  more  theoretical  study  of  the  subjects  of  course  L, 
and  is  treated  by  lectures  and  recitations,  together  with  an  ex- 
tended course  in  laboratory  work  designed  to  make  the  stadeni 
more  careful  and  accurate  in  his  work  and  to  encourage  original 
investigation. 
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A  special  course  in  electricity  is  now  open  to  all  students  liavini*- 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sul)ject.  As  a  foundation  for 
sul)se(pient  work,  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  of  electricity, 
to<rether  with  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  technical  aj)- 
l»lications  of  electricity,  including"  land  and  suV)-]narine  telegrai^hy, 
the  tele[)hone,  electric  ligrhting*,  and  the  electrical  generation  and 
transmission  of  power.  Advanced  instruction  is  given  in  electrical 
measurements,  including  the  use  of  the  storage  battery,  (which  is 
<*oustantly  hecoming  more  valuable  to  electric  [)lants),  methods  of 
electrolysis,  electro-plating  and  electro-metallurgy,  together  with 
a  practical  understanding  of  generators  and  the  testing  of  tele- 
gra])h  and  telephone  lines. 

S])ecial  instruction  in  [)hotograi)hy  is  ottered  in  an  elective 
fourse  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  jdiysics 
and  chemistry.  The  course  end)races  lectures  and  recitations  ui>on 
the  subject,  together  with  i)ractical  methods  of  photography  in 
the  working  of  negatives,  j^hotographs,  bromide  enlargements 
and  lantern  slides.  The  college  is  jnovided  with  the  most  a])- 
proved  form  of  ap])aratus  for  X-ray  ])hotography,  and  the  theory 
of  the  work  in  this  line  is  taught,  together  with  its  practical  ap- 
plications. 

The  new  laboratory  which  will  be  in  use  l)y  this  (le])artment 
after  18i)7,  will  add  greatly  to  facilities  for  instruction  to  advanced 
>^tudents. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The  Freshman  class  study  ]>liysiograi>hy  duiing  the  tirst  term, 
with  three  exercises  ])er  week  of  recitation  and  one  of  lalioratory 
>vork,  with  occasional  excursions  and  field  work.  A  well  e(piii)ped 
physiographic  laboratory,  with  globes,  models,  maps,  charts  and 
other  illustrative  material,  together  with  a  s]»ecial  library,  is  open 
to  the  students.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  \\iv  scientitic 
phases  of  the  study, — to  the  chemistry  and  gi'ologv  of  the  soils, 
the  influence  of  air  and  water  on  the  same;  and  some  readiniiand 
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tries.  Tarr's  Physical  Geography  is  taken  as  a  basis ;  and  Dana's 
Coral  Islands,  Shaler  s  Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Charac- 
teristics of  Volcanoes  are  thoroughly  studied  during  the  term 
Five  hundred  lantern  slides  illustrating  ethnological  subjects  ar^  -^^^ 
projected  and  explained  before  the  class.  This  course  seem^:-^ 
especially  valuable  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  scientific  studi 
which  are  to  follow. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY* 

The  course  in  agricultural  geology  embraces  structural,  dynainj 
cal  and  historical  geology,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  tk 


first-mentioned  subdivision.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  tho.*! 
minerals  and  rocks  of  importance  in  the  formation  of  soils,  of  th 
agencies  by  which  their  decomposition  is  effected,  and  of 
compounds  which  result.  In  this  connection,  the  instruction 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  desirable  mineral  an*--  ^ 
physical  features  of  soils,  ^vith  those  compounds  the  presence  d^^^ 
which  is  undesirable  or  which  may  give  rise  to  a  greater  or  le^^^ 
degree  of  soil  sterility,  and  with  the  means  by  which  such  condir^" 
tions  may  be  avoided  or  overcome.  A  proportionate  amount  cr:^^ 
time  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  those  natural  deposits  of  particrx  - 
lar  interest  to  agriculturists ;  such  as,  nitrate  of  soda,  the  Germ*-/* 
potash  salts,  and  phosphates  of  various  kinds. 

BOTANY. 

The  required  work  in  l)otany  for  students  in  mechanics  covers 
two  terms ;  and  for  students  in  agriculture,  three  terms.  The  first 
two  terms  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  few  groups  of  plants  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Seed-plants  of  economic  importance 
are  studied  in  the  third  term.  Work  may  be  elected  by  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  students  as  indicated  in  the  Courses  of  In- 
struction. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  compound  microscope,  a  dis- 
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meeting  microscope,  reagent^s  and  small  instruments.    The  labora- 
tory is  provided  with  apparatus  for  simple  physiological  experi- 
ments, a  microtome,  paraffin  bath,  a  set  of  Frank  and  Tschirch 
charts,  thirty  Brendel  models,  Briosi  and  Cavara's  Parasitic  Fungi 
pf  cnltivated  plants,  EUis^s  Fungi  Columbiani,  and  an  increasing 
collection  of  native  plants.     A  good  working  library  and  several 
American  and  foreign  periodicals  are  an  important  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratoi-y. 

For  the  course  of  study  which  will  be  given  by  this  department 
after  1898,  see  pp.  65-71. 

CX>MPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

first  Year, — Elementary  anatomy  and  physiology  through  the 
filter  and  spring  terms. 

Third  Year, — Comparative  anatomy,  chiefly  of  the  vertebrated 
^ttimals  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms. 

Fourth  Year. — Advanced  anatomy  and  physiology,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  comparative  physiology  and  microscopic  anatomy 
through  the  entire  year ;  veterinary  science  during  the  winter 
term;  physiological  psychology  through  the  spring  term. 

This  department  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  furnishing  of 
fiinple  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  and  a  special  library.  Several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  for  a  synoptical  collection 
for  the  study  of  zoology  and  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
hi  the  laboratories  are  found  all  necessarv  conveniences  for  dis- 
secting,  mounting  and  presei'ving  animals,  and  for  embryological, 
physiological  and  microscopical  work.  For  purposes  of  demon- 
stration, there  are  (1)  mounted  microscopical  olijects  representing 
every  kind  of  tissue  and  cell  in  the  animal  system,  (2)  the  living  sub- 
ject for  dissection,  (3)  alcoholic  preservations,  models  in  plaster  and 
P^J^pier  laache,  skeletons  and  stuffed  subjects  of  most  of  the  orders 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  a  sponge  to  a  man,  (4)  Leuckart's 
^^^logical  wall-charts,  and  other  chai-ts  and  diagiams  of  (mr  own 
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make,  (5)  ample  blackboard  facilities  of  which  much  is  made, 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  (7)  all  necessary  mechanical 
pliances.  The  collection  of  skeletons  of  all  the  domestic  anin 
cannot  be  excelled.  In  the  class  of  lurds,  there  have  been  ad 
all  the  species  of  Bhode  Island,  comprising  some  270  individi 
These  prove  of  exceptional  interest  and  stimulate  inquiry  beci 
of  their  local  habitat  and  more  or  less  familiar  mien.  In  the 
lection  are  found  the  skeletons  of  the  gieat  classes  of  birds  si 
ing  striking  stnictural  peculiarities.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
the  nests  and  eggs  of  all  those  species  of  the  collection  w 
nest  in  the  State.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  an  excepi 
ally  good  equipment  for  teaching  the  courses  in  zoology,  phy 
ogy,  and  anatomy,  both  human  and  comparative,  which  ar 
liberally  [)rovided  for  in  this  College. 

Apparatus  is  being  collected  for  the  coui-se  in  experimental 
chology.  The  course  occupies  but  one  term  and  the  time  g 
to  experimentation  is  limited.  The  demonstrations  are  sii 
mechanical  appliances  to  illustrate  the  sensations  and  percepb' 
But  few  experiments  are  attempted  on  the  more  complex  me 
phenomena,  which  require  intricate  and  costly  appliances,  m 
time,  and  more  special  training  than  the  college  students 
summon.  The  beautiful  models  and  charts  of  the  human  bi 
spinal  cord,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  are  most  serviceabl 
teaching  the  mechanism  and  functions  of  the  great  nerve  cen 
The  api)liances  in  this  department  are  so  complete  as  to  expe 
the  study  in  no  small  degree.  It  is  believed  that  a  more  livel; 
terest  is  thus  created,  that  more  ground  is  covered,  and  tl 
clearer  comprehension  of  this  branch  is  given  than  could  o\ 
wise  be  done  in  t^dce  the  time  allotted  to  it.  The  same  claim 
be  predicated  of  the  whole  range  of  biological  studies. 

ZOOLOGY. 

This  department  is  open  to  students  who  have  done  satisfac 
work  in  the  course  in  biology  of  plants,  or  an  equivalent.    1 
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are  two  general  courses ;  for  Sophomores  in  animal  biology,  and 
for  Juniors  in  zoology.  Instruction  in  animal  biology  embraces  a 
careful  treatment,  through  the  laboratory,  lecture  and  text-book, 
of  the  general  anatomical,  physiological  and  developmental  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life ;  the  conditions  and  the  causes  of  the  broad 
manifestations  of  life,  in  the  cell,  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  race. 
The  types  studied  are :  Amcieba,  Parama^cium,  Vorticella,  Hydra, 
earthwonn,  frog.  Among  the  questions  dealt  ^dth  are  the  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  protoplasm,  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction, 
life,  death,  the  physiological  division  of  labor,  heredity,  the  views 
held  by  the  different  schools  of  evolutionists,  the  variation  of 
species,  effect  of  environment,  natural  selection,  parasitism,  and 
peographical  distribution.  In  brief,  it  is  a  course  adapted  for 
the  general  student,  who  wishes  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  com- 
prehend and  to  profit  by  the  important  current  discussions  bear- 

• 

iQg  upon  man's  relations  to  his  environment;  at  the  same  time 
>t  gives  a  broad  foundation  for  one  who  plans  to  enter  upon  a 
^reer  in  biological  science,  either  as  teacher,  investigator,  or 
niedical  practitioner. 

The  course  in  zoology  is  intended  especially  for  (1)  agricultural 
students,  (2)  students  who  are  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  med- 
ical profession,  (3)  those  who  having  pursued  the  courses  in  plant 
*^d  animal  biology  wish  to  advance  further  into  the  science  as 
^achei-s  and  investigators.  Instruction  is  by  actual  dissection  of 
"^®  fi*esh  specimens  supplemented  by  lectures,  text-book  and  writ- 
^^  Exercises. 

"^oximity  to  seacoast  renders  possible  the  study  under  natural 

^^^ditions,  as  well  as  in  aquaria,  of  the  habits  and  development 

^^  ^any  marine  animals.     The  Experiment  Station's  Marine  Lab- 

fatory  imder  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  zoology,  is  open 

students  who  show  capacity  for  effective  work.     It  is  located 

^  the  shores  of  the  town,  near  Point  Judith,  and  offers  excellent 

PPortunities  for  original  investigation  and  experimentation  upon 

P^^oleins  of  marine  biology.     Further  opportunities  for  study  are 

^^ished  by  .springs,  streams,  ponds  (natural  and  artificial),  and 
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lakes,  upon  or  immediately  adjaceut  to  the  college  grouuds.    These 
added  to  the  location  of  the  college  township — in  the  southeast 
comer  of  Rhode  Island,  with  its  diversity  of  coast  line,  the  east 
on  Narragansett  Bay,  its  south  shore  on  the  Atlantic — renders  the 
institution  an  ideal  locality  for  biological  study. 

The  department  is  provided  with  Leuckart's  charts ;  Ziegler  s 
and  other  models ;  prei)arations  of  skins  and  skeletons  of  typical 
vertebrated  animals ;  preserved  specimens  and  preparations  of 
the  most  important  invertebrated  forms ;  aquaria  for  living  speci- 
mens ;  projection  lantern  for  class  demonstration  of  macroscopic 
and  microscopic  preparations.  The  department  library  includes 
the  best  literature  on  the  subject ;  all  of  the  current  zoological 
journals  are  available,  either  at  the  Experiment  Station  library  or 
by  special  arrangements.  The  collection  illustrating  the  zoology 
of  Rhode  Island  is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  steadily  growing. 

Advanced  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  had  the  requi- 
site training.  Comparative  normal  histology,  dealing  with  the  mi- 
croscopical structure  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  organs  of  the  lower 
and  of  the  higher  animals,  including  modern  methods  of  micro- 
chemical  technique  and  histological  investigation,  is  a  course  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  students  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
medical  profession.  The  course  in  moiphology  of  the  inverte- 
brated animals  oflers  an  opportunity  for  careful  study  of  the  ma- 
rine forms  found  in  NaiTagansett  Bay,  and  in  addition  certain 
typical  forms  from  abroad.  A  coui-se  in  comparative  osteology  of 
the  vertebrated  animals  permits  an  extension  of  the  courses  in 
comparative  anatom3\  Comparative  embiyology  is  offered  as  a 
special  course  to  students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced.  General 
comparative  embryology  is  covered  in  the  courses  in  plant  and 
animal  biology. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  biological  science  for 
the  puipose  of  becoming  science  teachei^s  or  of  pursuing  a  medi- 
cal course  are  advised  to  give  the  utmost  possible  attention  to 
physiography  ;  chemistiy  ;  physics  ;  English  ;  German  ;  French  ; 
Latin ;  freehand  drawing,  including  water  colors ;   civil  govern- 
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it  and  political  economy,  in  addition  to  the  biological  sciences. 
Students  are  urged  to  consult  freely  with  their  instructors  in 
ejs^nrd  to  selection  of  courses. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Ttii  connection  Tidth  the  new  course  in  agiiculture  as  proposed 
page  72  it  may  be  said  that  the  foundation  instruction  in  the 
ence  of  agriculture  is  largely  given  in  the  study  of  chemistiy, 
k^o'fcany,  physics,  geology,  anatomy,  i)hy8iology,  zoology,  and  econ- 
OTny.    Following  upon  this  fundamental  knowledge,  it  is  the  aim 
i.n  the  agricultural  course  to  teach  the  student  the  practical  ap- 
l>lication  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  technical  agricul- 
ture.   This  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  by  the  use  of  text-books  and  reference  books  so 
far  as  available.     The  chief  desire  is  to  supplement  and  enforce 
*iid  fix  this  instruction  by  what  may  be  termed  laboratory  work 
in  agriculture ;  that  is,  by  actual  educational  practice  in  the  diff- 
erent branches  of  farming. 

Commencing  in  the  spring  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  an  in- 
troduction is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  origin 
^lid  necessity  of  agriculture,  its  relation  to  other  occupations,  the 
pi'eparation  for  farming,  the  relations  of  air,  water  and  sunshine 
^^^d  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  agriculture.     In  the  Sophomore 
y^^r,  a  study  is  made  of  farm  soils, — their  characteristics,  classifi- 
cation and  adaptions,  their  faults  and  means  of  improvement, 
cleariiig  land  and  preparing  for  crops ;  land  drainage,  with  prac- 
"ce  in  planning  and  constructing  systems  of  underdraining  on  the 
college  farm  ;  irrigation  and  tillage.     In  the  winter  term,  instruc- 
"<^fl  is  supplied  in  the  construction,  use  and  care  of  farm  imple- 
^6Dts,  machines  and  vehicles ;  and  in  the  arrangement,  constnic- 
^^  and  maintenance  of  farm  buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  bridges. 
D  the  spring  term,  fertilization  is  dealt  ^^'ith,  and  the  instruction  is 
enforced  by  object  lessons  offered  by  the  fertilization  experiments 
tnxFi  experiment  station  department  and  by  the  manuring  of  the 
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farm  crops.  In  the  Junior  year,  horticulture  is  chiefly  taught 
embracing  the  topics — garden  crops,  market-gardening  and  greei] 
house  culture,  fmit  culture,  floriculture  and  ornamental  gardening 
with  plant  breeding  and  forestry  as  special  elective  subjects.  I 
the  Senior  year  opportunity  is  provided  to  study  live  stock  fami 
ing,  including  the  breeds,  l)reeding,  care  and  management  of  farii 
animals ;  rational  feeding  of  live  stock  ;  dairy ;  husbandry  ;  \Mn\l 
try  farming ;  farm  management  and  accounts. 

Further  elective  subjects  are  available  to  advanced  students  bi 
special  arrangement,  including  the  history  and  economics  of  agri 
culture,  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  farm  law,  apicul 
ture,  agricultural  debate,  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

Plans  for  short  coui*ses  in  agiiculture  have  been  made.  Thes* 
courses  will  instnict  si)ecial  students  in  the  principles  and  detail 
of  the  best  modern  i)ractical  dairy  farming,  poultry  farming  an< 
horticulture.  For  putting  these  coui*ses  into  operation  the  college 
awaits  the  pro^dding  by  the  state  of  suitable  buildings.  Ther* 
are  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  apparatus  an. 
equipment,  also  for  instniction.  The  provision  of  the  neede 
buildings  will  at  the  same  time  gi*eatly  reinforce  the  means  of  i^a 
struction  in  the  regular  agricultural  coui'se. 

HORTICULTURE. 

For  description  of  work  offered  under  this  department,  see 
Agriculture. 

LANGUAGES  AND  HISTORY. 

The  subjects  grouped  under  this  head  are  English,  German 
French,  Latin,  expression,  and  history. 

English — comprising  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literatiu'e — i 
studied  during  the  four  yeai*s.  In  the  FrCvshman  year,  a  prepara 
tory  review  is  followed  by  an  elementary  coui'se  of  rhetoric 
AVritten  exercises  are  required,  and  there  is  a  careful  reading  i 
the  class  room  of  representative  works  liy  famous  authors,  princi 
pally  American,  ^^'ith  the  aim  of  developing  early  in  the  studeni 
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a  taste  for  literature.  More  advanced  Mork  in  rlietoiic  and  c*oiu- 
position  is  given  during*  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  the  Sopho- 
more 3'ear,  and  the  reading  of  American  authors  is  continued. 
The  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the  Junior  year  are  devote<l  to 
general  English  literature.  English  historv  is  studied  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  is  thought  impossible  to  understand  an  author  jipart 
from  his  age.  Individual  research  is  encouraiied,  and  will  in- 
crease,  it  is  hoped,  from  year  to  year.  As  far  as  possible,  entire 
works  of  the  nuist  noted  authors  are  critically  read  in  class.  Ex- 
ercises  in  com[)osition  give  o])portunity  for  detailed  treatment  of 
special  to]ucs.  An  elective  in  English  literature,  designe<l  to  sup- 
|)lement  the  general  course,  is  offered  throughout  the  Senior  year; 
and  Seniors  mav  also  elect  essay  writing  and  orations. 

German  is  required  throughout  the  Junior  year,  and  is  elective 
<luring  the  Senior  year.  As  far  as  possible,  the  language  itself  is 
made  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  the  subject  is  studied  in 
srranimar  work,  dictation,  conversation,  and  translation — from 
Bnirlish  into  German  and  from  German  into  Eni^lish.  The  ccmrse 
is  carefully  graded.  As  soon  as  a  small  vocabulary  is  acquired, 
the  student  begins  the  reading  of  sinq>le  ])rose  and  poetry,  passing 
gradually  to  more  difficult  texts. 

French  is  re([uired  througliout  the  So])homore  year,  and  is  elec- 
tive during  the  reiuaining  two  years.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  dei)art- 
inent  to  make  the  instruction  in  tliis  laniiuaize  sinnlar  to  that  given 
iu  German,  with  the  expectation  that  the  results  will  be  greater  in 
conse([uence  of  the  longer  time  allotted  to  the  subject.  French, 
like  German,  is  taught  by  means  of  giammar,  conveisation,  dicta- 
tion, translation,  and  conqiosition.  l^rogressiv(»  work  througliout 
the  tliree  years  will  make  it  possible  for  the  student  at  graduation 
to  read  with  ease  ordinary  French,  both  littnary  and  seientitic. 

Latin  is  elective  throughout  the  couise.  The  instiuction  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  certain  lit(M'arv  masteri)ieces, 
to  aid  him  in  com]U"ehending  the  terminology  of  science,  to  facili- 
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The  aim  of  the  coui'se  in  expression  is  to  teach  the  student  to 
read  easily  and  intelligently  and  to  think  accurately  and  rapidly. 
The  work  consists  of  sight  reading,  extemporaneous  speaking, 
recitations,  and  the  delivery  of  original  orations.  Expression  is 
required  throughout  the  Freshman  year,  and  is  elective  during 
the  other  three  yeai-s. 

In  the  fall  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  a  careful  review  is  made 
of  American  histoiy,  followed  in  the  other  two  terms  by  oadinln 
work  in  general  history.    The  method  is  topical.    No  one  ieii* 
book  is  used,  but  students  are  taught  to  consult  various  authorities 
and  to  report  upon  what  they  have  read.    In  the  Junior  year, 
English  history  is  studied  in  connection  with  English  liteiBtuie ; 
and  an  elective  for  special  historical  work  is  offered  in  the  sprinff  ' 
term  of  the  Senior  year.    A  carefully  selected  library,  which  is 
constantly  receiving  additions,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  thsBS 
historical  and  literary  coui'ses. 

Beginning  with  September,  1898,  the  work  of  the  departimeiit'j: 
will  be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  advanced  courses  outlined 
on  pp.  65-71. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Three  courses  in  pure  mathematics  are  required  of  all  candi* 
dates  for  a  degiee,  namely,  algebra,  plane  geometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.     The  work  in  algebra  consists  of  a  systematic  drill 
in  the  fundamental  operations,  simple  and  quadratic  equations^ 
the  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  the  progressions,  the  binomial 
formula,  and  the  graphic  rejiresentation  of  equations.     Especial  . 
attention  is  given  to  the  expression,  by  means  of  equations,  of  the 
conditions  of  a  i)roblem.     In  the  course  in  plane  geometry  [)artic- 
ular  stress  is  laid  u])on  the  original  demonstration  of  propositions, 
in  onlor  best  to  develop  the  rigidly  logical  methods  of   thought 
which  are  the  outcome  of   exact  geometiical  work.     Numerical 
problems  and  prac;tical  applications  are  given  whenever  possible* 
This  course  is  followed  by  a  course  in  plane  trigonometry,  in 
which  the  fundamental  formulas  are  developed  and  application  of 
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them  is  made  in  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  The 
subject  of  logarithms  is  studied  and  sufficient  applications  are 
made  thoroughly  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this  invaluable 
aid  to  computation.  It  is  the  aim  here,  as  throughout  the  coui*se, 
to  select  such  problems  and  applications  as  shall  have  direct  bear- 
ing upon  practical  subjects. 

The  required  work  in  pure  mathematics  ends  at  this  point  for 
students  in  the  agricultural  coui-se.  Candidates  for  a  degree  in 
the  mechanical  course  are  required  to  take  in  addition,  solid  ge- 
ometry, analytical  geometry  and  calculus.  In  the  course  in  solid 
geometry  are  studied  the  point,  the  line  and  the  plane  in  space, 

the  familiar  polyedrons,  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere,  including 
the  measurement  of  these  solid  figures.     The  course  in  analytical 

geometry  includes  the  subject  of  loci  and  their  equations,  the 
analytical  demonstration  of  many  geometrical  theorems,  and  the 
simpler  properties  of  the  conic  sections.     The  work  in  calculus 
includes  the  differentiation  of  algebraic,  trigonometric,  anti-trigo- 
nometric, exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  successive  differ- 
entiation, and  the  integration  of  simple  functions,  illustrated  by 
applications   to   the  rectification   of  plane   curves,  the   areas   of 
plane  curves  and  the  surface  and  volume  of  solids  of  revolution. 
The  fundamental  formulas  of  mechanics  are  developed  and  illus- 
trated.   The  more  familiar  devices  for  integration  are  studied  and 
a  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  curve-tracing. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  entire  course  in  mathematics  is  to  stim- 
iilate  original  work,  to  insist  upon  and  develop  a  capacity  for 
clear  thinking  and  logical,  systematic  reasoning  such  as  \rill  prove 
invaluable  in  any  department  of  study  or  life,  as  well  as  to  achieve 
'amiliarity  with  such  mathematical  principles  as  are  necessary  for 
applied  work. 

A  growing  reference  library  affords  an  o]iportunity  for  wider 
niathematical  reading,  the  value  of  which  is  constantly  becoming 
^^re  fully  appreciated  by  the  students. 

^veral  elective  courses  are  offered  by  the  department,  and 
others  will  be  added  fi'om  time  to  time  as  may  seem  advisable. 
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Ill  pure  mathoniaties  coui-ses  are  offered  in  college  algebra,  open 
to  all  who  have  completed  the  required  work  in  algebra ;  in  mod- 
em  synthetic  geometry,  oi)en  to  all  students  who  have  completed 
the  required  courses  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry;  in  elemen-., 
tary  cuiTe-tracing,  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed 
required  courses  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry ;  in  the  theozy 
equations,  with  determinants;  in  advanced  integral  calcolns ;  il^; 
spherical  and  higher  plane  trigonometry,  and  in  solid  ai 
geometry. 

The  coui-ses  in  api)lied  mathematics  will  be  found  under 
heads  of  civil  engineering,  mechanics  and  astronomy. 

Two  elective  courses  are  offered  in  astronomy,  one  in  pi 
astronomy,  in  which  the  simiJer  i)roblem8  of  practical  astroni 
are  discussed,  and  a  lecture  coui*se  in  physical  ^istronomy,  the 
of  which  is  to  make  the  students  familiar'^with  the  general  cl 
a(;teristics  of  the  various  membei's  of  the  solar  system,  and  to 
phasizo  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  universe.     A  four- 
equatorial  telescoi)e,  an  eighteen-iuch  celestial  globe,  a  large 
lection  of  lantern-slides  of  astronomical  x)henomena  and  a 
but  (*arefully  chosen  reference  library,  add  gi'eatly  to  the  resoi 
of  the  department.  « 

In  civil  engineering,  four  coui*ses  are  offered.    The  FreahnMtiK?; 
arc  given  prac^tice  with  leveling  instniments  in  connection  wifll 
the  work  in  drainage.     Plane  surveying  is  taken  up  by  the  Agri-' 
cultural  Sophomores  in  the  si)ring  term   and  is  followed  by  a 
course  in  leveling,  grading,  and  road  constiniction  during  the  first  . 
term  of  the  Jiuiior  year.     This  work  is  supplemented  by  practice  '■ 
with  the  compass,  chain  and  transit  in  measuring  areas  and  plot^j 
ting  land  as  well  as  work  with  the  levels,  drawing  profiles,  aad 
establishing  giade  lines  for  roads.     More  advanced  work  in 
neering  is  offered  the  Seniors  in  the  spring  term,  while  through*;^ 
out  the  coui-se  practical  surveying  is  given,  those  students  desiroi 
of  doing  extra  work  in  this  line. 

For  new  courses  to  be  offered  by  the  department  in  1898  see  pp» 
65-71. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  soiiiul  theoretical  and 
thorough  practical  training*  to  students  who  seek  to  prepare  them- 
sehes  for  useful  and  responsible  positions.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  trades ;  but  the  course  offered  in  shop- work  will  furnish 
such  training  as  will  ensure,  other  things  being  equal,  marked 
success  in  mechanical  pursuits  subsequent  to  graduation.  The 
regular  four  years'  course  deals  with  mechanical  engineering  as 
applicable  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Rhode  Island.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
signs and  the  economical  operation  of  shops  and  mills,  and  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  machinery.  Thorough  coui'ses  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  English,  French,  and 
German  are  made  the  basis  of  this  work.  The  subjects  of  mech- 
anism, metallurgy,  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings,  engineer- 

• 

Uig  specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated  by  lectures 
and  text-books.  The  several  laboratories  are  well-equipped  for 
working  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of  materials  used 

• 

"1  construction.  Students  in  the  department  of  mechanical  en- 
giDeering  receive  instruction  in  l)ench-work  in  wood,  wood-turn- 

• 

^^?)  pattern -making,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

students  in  the  agricultural  department  receive  instruction  in 
wood-working  and  forging,  and  may  elect  other  work  wdth  the  ad- 
^ce  and  consent  of  the  committee  on  studies.  Women  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  elect  wood-carving  at  any  time  during  the  four 
y^ars  course.  During  the  winter  term  of  three  months,  the  shops 
*^®  open  to  receive  persons  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  college 
and  take  up  special  work  of  a  trade  nature  in  any  of  the  above 
unes.  lu  addition  to  this  work,  these  students  may  take  a  lim- 
Jted  amount  of  time  for  the  study  of  any  related  subject. 

^^^  carpenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate  twenty-four  students  at  one  time.     The  course  is  de- 

Ped  to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinds 
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of  wood,  aiitl  al»o  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
l)uildiug  aud  foustniftioii.  A  series  of  practical  lectures  upon 
the  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  constructions  of  wood  is 
given  to  the  agricultural  students  of  the  Sophomore  year.  ITie 
wood -turning  room  contains  thirteen  lathes,  each  with  its  complete 
set  of  gouges  aud  turning-tools.  In  the  same  room  are  lieiicbflBi 
for  pattern -making,  and  also  jtower  niachinerj'  for  «  orking  wood ; 
such  as,  cirt;uiar  saw,  liand  saw,  jig  saw,  surface  i)Irtner,  buu 
planer,  mortising  machine,  dowel  machine  aud  othera.  AH  sta- 
deutH  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  period  each  hnn  pranlaDa 
under  the  direct  charge  of  tlie  engineer  in  care  of  the  shop 
boiler  and  engine.  This  engine  is  of  thirty  hoi'se  power;  aod 
hesides  furnishing  i>ower  for  the  shop,  driven  a  ten  K.  W., 
dynamo  for  lighting  the  ImiUling.  Tlie  work  in  ]>attorn -making 
given  to  the  students  in  the  mechanical  department  in  the  Junior 
year  consists  of  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illustrate  tbQ 
principles  of  shrinkage,  drafts,  finish,  core-hos  making,  built  tip 
work  and  the  genei'al  requirements  of  pattern -making. 

The  forge  shop  will  accommotlate  twelve  students  at  one  tiflM.. 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock  cutter,  a  bolt  heade^kL' 
a  post  drill,  and  is  well  sujiplied  with  all  the  hammers,  tougs,  aodij 
other  forge  and  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A  regu- 
lar coHi-se  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines ;  and  for  the  studeiitB 
of  the  agricultural  de]iartment,  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  osia 
found  about  a  farm.  The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending'^; 
upsetting,  and  welding  are  taught  and  applied  in  the  making  elk 
such  useful  pieces  as  staples,  hooks,  chains,  and  iron  work  tor\ 
farm  tools.  Tlie  students  of  the  mechanical  department  follow  ftj 
similar  course  but  in  a  direction  more  stiited  to  the  machine  sh 
Bolts,  nuts,  niat-liiue  forgings,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  mkdc^ 
and  afterward  ]>ut  to  prat-tit^al  use. 

Only  students  in  the  mechanical  department  work  in  the  n 
chine  shoj).     The  c<mise  here  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowl- 
edge and  intelHgent  practice  in  the  best  modern  methods  of  using 
the  various  tools ;  such  us,  lathes,  |)laners,  drills,  milling-machines. 
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aDd  grindiDg  machines.  A  course  of  hand  work  at  the  bench  is 
offered,  and  includes  instruction  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  and 
finishing.  Each  student  in  the  machine  shop  builds  a  complete 
machine  before  finishing  the  course.  Studenis  of  former  years 
have  made  an  engine,  dynamo,  speed  lathe,  full  set  of  arbors,  set 
of  nut  arbors,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools. 

In  experimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  en- 
gines, boilers,  pumps,  steam  gauges,  injectors  and  a  hydraulic 
ram.  The  strength  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in 
class  under  the  head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  practically  in 
the  laboratory  by  conducting  tests  upon  specimens  of  wood,  iron, 
steel,  brick,  stone,  cement,  boiler  plate,  etc.  In  hydraulics  water 
meters  are  caliberated  and  measurements  of  water  made  by  or- 
ifices and  wiers.  During  the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  the 
('lass  in  mechanical  engineering  holds  semi-weekly  conferences ; 
reports  are  given  upon  articles  in  the  industrial  magazines  and 
journals,  and  engineering  subjects  of  general  interest  are  dis- 
cussed. The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  considered  by  the 
class  of  '95  :  types  of  steam  boilers,  furnaces,  boiler  feeders, 
^uels,  lubricants,  gas  and  heat  engines,  preparation  and  use  of 
^'ood,  cutting  tools  for  metals,  pumping  machinery. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years.  Students  are  required  to  keep  notebooks,  in  which 
freehand  sketches  are  made  from  models ;  and  these  sketches  are 
afterward  worked  up  into  finished  drawings.  The  making  of 
forking  drawings  for  some  machine  completes  the  course.  Prac- 
*^^^  in  tracing  and  blue  printing  is  given  to  all  students.  The 
^^Urse  in  drawing  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  coiTesponding  coui^es 
^'  shop  work  and  not  to  produce  professional  draughtsmen. 

J'beehand    Drawing   and    Modeling. — Freehand    drawing    is 

"^^ght  only  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms.     Freshmen  begin  in  the 

I^Hng  term  with  the  study  of  values  from  objects  and  still  life, 

^^tinuing  in  the  fall  to  draw  and  model  from  casts,  with  which 

*^^  department  is'well  supplied.     In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
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students  may  elect  siicrh  work  as  they  are  ])re])ared  to  take.  Mem- 
ory sketches  of  all  objects  drawn  are  exj^ected  of  each  student. 
The  sketch  class  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  department. 
This  meets  for  one  hour  once  a  week  and  is  conducted  bv  its 
membei's,  who  pose  in  turn  or  find  a  substitute.  These  time 
sketches  from  life,  without  instruction,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
student,  teaching  him  to  note  quickly  the  eftect  desired.  Each 
student  is  required  to  leave  at  the  college  a  specimen  of  his  work. 
Modeling  is  limited  to  ten  oi*  twelve  lessons  in  the  Sophomore 
year.     The  library  of  the  studio  has  a  good  nucleus  of  art  books. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

The  military  department  is  duly  (organized  under  Captain  Wil- 
liam AV.  Wothei*spoon  of  the  12th  Infantry,  who  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  special  ordei-s  No.  257  from  the  war  de- 
partment, dated  November  1,  1894. 

The  men  students  are  organized  as  a  battalion  of  two  compa- 
nies. Four  batteries  of  artillery  have  been  organized,  and  are 
drilled  in  the  si)ring  and  fall. 

There  have  been  two  classes  under  instmction  in  signaling,  and 
the  Seniors  and  Juniors  have  a  course  of  military  science.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  instill  into  the  cadets  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  undertaken,  while  producing  a  proper  and 
healthful  carriage  of  the  body  and  that  quickness  and  readiness 
to  obey  which  are  necessary  in  a  soldier.  The  progress  made  is 
most  satisfactory,  and  evinces  an  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  cadets  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
They  have  been  quick  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  at  all  times  respect- 
ful in  deportment  and  neat  in  their  habits. 

The  inspections  in  quarters  have  resulted  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  rooms.  All  cu'ders  have  been  obeyed ;  and  as  the  in- 
si)ections  become  more  rigid,  as  they  will,  matters  in  the  dormi- 
tory will  be  much  changed. 
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The  cadets  have  been  uiiiforiiied  at  a  very  moderate  expense  in 
a  neat  and  handsome  uniform  of  fine  l)hie  cloth,  consisting:  of  a 
blouse  and  trousers  cut  after  the  pattern  worn  by  the  U.  S.  naval 
cadets,  with  forage  caps  holding  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of 
Kliode  Island.  This  uniform  is  not  only  handsome  and  economi- 
cal but  with  moderate  care  will  last  a  long*  time.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  white  collars  and  an  overcoat  be  added  to  it,  and 
that  the  overcoat  be  worn  at  all  times  out  of  doors  during-  winter. 
As  at  present  orgranized,  each  company  has  a  full  set  of  officers 
and  non-con)missi()ned  officers,  who  are  zealous  and  painstaking- 
in  their  duties  and  show  much  promise. 

The  greatest  difficidty  found  so  far  in  this  department  has  been 
the  weather  and  the  limited  space  under  cover  for  drill.  When 
the  weather  would  i)ermit,  drill  has  been  held  out  of  doors ;  at 
other  times,  in  the  temi)orary  shed  built  for  the  jnirpose.  Xo 
hours  have  been  lost  for  any  cause,  however,  and  the  drill  hall 
and  g^'mnasium  now  pr()i)oscd  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  finished  in 
time  for  next  winter.  AVhen  it  is  finished,  the  college  will  be 
equipped  with  a  drill  hall  sui)orior  to  that  of  any  institution  of 
learning"  in  the  United  States,  and  with  a  g^ymnasium  e(pial  to  the 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  follo\>iiig  courses  of  iiistnietion  are  oflered  in  the  dii 
departments.    All  studies  required  of  regular  students  U 


the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


CHEMISTRY. 

I.  General  Chemistry,  Briefer  Course. — Non-metals.  I 
tions,  lectures  and  lal)oratory  work.  Sjmng  Una,  Soplvomort 
recitations  and  lectures,  S  ej'e?\*ise,s'  per  week;  laboratory  w 
exercise  of  2  hours  per  we^l\  Required  of  all  candidate  fa 
gree. 

II.  General  Chemistry. — Metals.  Lectures  and  labo 
work.  F(dl  teruiy  Junior  year;  S  exercises  per  iceel\  liefjui 
all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

III.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.  Fall  term^ « 
year;  2  exercises  of  2  hours  ea(^h  per  weak;  Winter  tef*m,  2  ex 
of  S  hours  each  7>er  week,     Require^l  of  all  candidates  for  a  < 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  labo 
work.  Winter  tenn,  Junior  year;  Jf.  exercises  per  week.  Re 
of  Agricultural  stmlenis, 

V.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
ercises per  iceek.  Elective;  open  to  students  irho  have  taken 
IV. 
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VI.    Agricultural  Chemistry. — Lectures  aud  laboratory  work. 
Spring  tenn,  Junior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.    Laboratory  work. 
JFall  tertn,   Senm*  year;   2  exercises  of  8  hours  each  per  week, 
jRerjuired  of  Agricultural  students. 

VII.    Quautitative  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.     Spring  tenn^ 
^■u7iior  year;   2  exercises  of  S  hours  each  per  week.    liequired  of 
^(/Ticidtnral  students. 

"V^ni.    Courses  in  Theoretical  or  Sanitary  Chemistry  or  Quan- 
idtative  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.     Throughout  the  Senior  year; 
^   eo^ercises  of  3  hours  each  j^^f"  week.      Elective;   open  to  students 
'ic/io  have  taken  courses  I.  and  II. 

IX.  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics. —  Wi/tter  and  spring  tenitSy 
Seniar  year;  3  hours  per  week.  Elective;  (pen  to  student  >s  who  have 
iaken  courses  I  V.  and  VII. 

PHYSICS. 

I-      General  Course.  —  Study  of    sound  and  heat,    Fall  tertn; 
©leetricity  and    magnetism,    ^Vinter  term;   light,  mechanics,  hy- 
^'^'ulics  and  pneumatics,  Sjrring  terin^  Sophomore  year.    Reci ta- 
lons, S  exercises  per  week;   laboratory  work,  1  exe7'cise  of  2  hours 
P^^  uoeek.    liequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

-fl.  Advanced  Physics. — Throughout  the  year.  Recitation,  1 
^^^f^ciae  per  week.  Laboratory  work,  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each 
f^^^  Tjoeek.     Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I. 

H.    Applied  Electricity. — A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  mod- 

^^^  practical  applications  of  electricity.     Spring  tenn^  Senior  year; 

^ctures,  3  exerciser  j>^  week.    Laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2 

^"^^nper  week.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I. 

IT  Photography. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  upon 
^^  optics  and  chemistry  of  photography,  together  with  practical 
*^*^otographical  work.  Spring  term;  lectures,  2  exercises  per  week; 
^ ^oratory  work,  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each  per  week.  Elective; 
^f^  to  all  atvdents. 


Tjirr's  Physical  (Teo<rrai>liy,  with  required  reading"  from  ref- 
erence l)<M)ks.  Lal>orat()rv  work  and  excursions.  Fall  term, 
J'/'f'.s/ufhf/f  ii^nr:  Jf  e.irrri^es  per  ireck.  Iieffd'triul  of  all  camUdaiex 
fit}'  a  tlcarcc. 

GEOLOGY. 

Afjricttlfmufl  (irifliKpj.  Lectures  and  recitations.  W'nifer  tenn 
i)f  Si'/iinr  j/rit.i\'    J  e-rer* •^'sf'.s  jh  v    u'rck.     Iii  (p/'nyil  of  ^^(jrirulturdl 

^v///<Av//.v,  cltrfn'C  for  nwrlffdioal  .s/f/de/tf.s. 

BOTANY. 

I.  Bioloiry  of  Phmts. — Comparative  niorphoh)gy  and  physiol- 
og'v  are  emphasized  rather  than  tlie  details  of  classification.  Lab- 
oratory, readinii;'  an<l  lectures.  )l7y/A//*  foal  Sj)rl/H/  tenn.^,  Sopho- 
more  i/t^r:  -J  {.rcrd^es  of  -  liours  eac/t  p* r  treek.  Jieqaired  of  all 
(•aiolohfft  s  fit'  (f  dt't/rcr. 

II.  Systematic  and  Economic. — Seed-plants  of  economic  im- 
portance are  studied  from  fresh  an<I  preserved  material.  Special 
tojucs  in  physiology.  F'fll  tenn,  Jnahtr  year;  recitation,  1  e^'er- 
r/.sv  jH  r  ii'nk:  lal!'(>rato]'y  work,  V  ciuri'tses  of  !  Itours  each  j)er  treek. 
Ju'/tttreil  of   Aar'frf/lfur'fl  -sffnltnf.s.      FJert'irc  for  mechanical  ^tn- 

(Iciils  and  sjit'coils  ir](o  Jul  re  iah'f  n  rom'i<ij  I. 

HI.  Funii'i. — A  stu<lv  of  funL;i  with  special  reference  to  para- 
sitir  forms  {)i  economic  im[)ortaiK-e.  Laboratory,  reading"  and 
lectures.  I'.lt  ri'irc:  oprn  A/  s/ndt  /tfs  who  hare  laken  coarsens  J,  and 
II.  >>r  (■•ntr-sis  /.  (I lid   )  .      linn's  orrarnjed  nv'fh  i/nsfraclor. 

IV.  Histoloiry. — Lahoratory,  reading-  and  lectures.  The  labo- 
ratoiy  work  inchides  methods  of  imheddin.i^,  sectioning",  staining, 
and  mountinij'.     Flt't'in:  <»ptit  fo  ,\f ode nts  mho  hare  taken  course  I. 
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V.  A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  practice  in 
the  identification  of  species.  Spring  term;  field  and  laboratory 
work,  1  exercise  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  tftiuleMs  mho  have 
taken  course  1, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  Elementary  Course  in  Human  Physiology. — Lectures  and 
recitations.  Includes  instruction  in  hygiene,  and  in  development 
<^f  ol)serving  faculties.  Winter  term,  Freshtaan  year;  ^  exerri^es 
P^week.  Spring  term,  Freshman  year;  2  exercises  per  iceek.  Re- 
qnlred  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.     Elective  for  special  stude)ds, 

n.  Advanced  Course. — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
^©y.  Presupposes  knowledge  of  chemistiy  and  animal  biology, 
^^struction  demonstrative,  comparative,  theoretical,     fall  tenn, 

*^nioT  year;  4  exercises  per  week.      Winter  tenn;   3  exercises  2)er 

-eek^     Retiuired  of  Agricultural  students. 

ZOdLOGY. 

•       Animal  Biology. — Spring  term..  Junior  year;  3  e,rercises  per 
'^^-      lieqiiired  of  Agricultural  students. 

^*     Zoology. — Fall  term,  Sen  ior  year;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elec- 
^^    open  to  students  who  fuive  taken  course  1. 


.    Comparative  Normal   Histology.      Elective.      Hours  ar- 
^^^4  laiih  instructor, 

.    Mori^hology  of   the  In  vertebra  ted  Animals.      Fdl  tenn. 
^ive.     flours  arranged  with  instructor. 

^  •    Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Vertebrated  Animals.     117;?- 
^^rrn.    Elective,     Hours  arranged  with  instructor. 

^.    Comparative  Embryology.    Spring  term.    Elective.    Hours 
^'^^nged  with  instructor. 


k 
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VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

Veterinary  Science. — Theory  of  practice.  Based  on  courw 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  Sprhi^  terniy  Senu 
year;  4  exerciises per  week.     Required  of  Ag^tncultaral  stmlents, 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elementary  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laborata 
experiments.  Sprinff  term,  Senior  year;  S  e^vercises  per  i/;e 
Elective, 

AGRICULTURE. 

I.  Agricultural  Mechanics. — Similar  to  Mechanics  XI.  ki\ 
the  elementary  mechauical  exercises  have  been  performed,  ca 
penter-work  such  as  would  be  used  on  the  farm  is  taught.  Fc 
term.  Freshman  year;  ahop-work,  2  exerehes  of  3  hours  per  wee 
Carpentering  and  practical  construction  in  wood.  Winter  term 
Freshman  year;'  shop-work,  2  e.vereises  of  three  hours  each  ]P 
iceek,     liequlred  of  all  Freshmen. 

II.  Farm  Bookkeeping. — Inventory;  use  of  day-book,  casl 
book,  and  ledger  on  the  farm  ;  farm  accounts ;  accounts  wii 
stock,  fields  and  crops ;  yearly  statements ;  interest  and  discoun 
Classroom  practice.  Winter  term,  l^reshman  year;  S  exercises p 
week,     lietpdred  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

III.  Drainage. — Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health  (Waring 
Sources  of  water ;  necessity  of  drains ;  kinds  of  drains ;  he 
drains  act ;  how  to  la}'^  out,  build,  and  care  for  drains ;  drain  til^ 
cost  and  value  of  drains ;  sanitary  effects  of  drainage ;  practL 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  instruments ;  details  of  the  work.  Te: 
book  and  actual  practice.  Spring  term.  Freshman  year;  ^  exe 
clses  of  2  hours  each  per  week,  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
dcfp'ee. 
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r\'.    Farm  Crops  and  their  ProductioD. — Selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  soil  and  seed ;  quantity  of  seed ;  time  of  seeding- ;   culti- 
vation and  harvesting  of  various  farm  crops ;  hay  crop,  its  impor- 
tauee  in  agriculture ;   varieties  of  grasses ;  influence  of   time  of 
cutting  upon  the  value;   method  of   storing;  leguminous  fodder 
ei-ops ;  corn  as  a  grain  crop ;  five  types  of  corn  ;   corn  and  other 
crops  for  the  silo.     Other  cereals — wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye — 
ori^n,  history  and  value  ;    root  crops — i)otatoes,  beets,  turnips, 
oarrots  and  onions;   miscellaneous  cro])s — buckwheat,  cabbages, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  field  peas,  tobacco,  broom  corn  ;  weeds — in- 
jixrj^,  dissemination,  and   eradication.      Text-book   and  lectures. 
J' all  term,  Sophomoi^e  yeiir;    2  erercinea  per  icedk.      I  inquired  of 
-A^griciiltitraJ  students, 

V.  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. — Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine 
(Cnrtis).  Horses — draft,  coach,  saddle,  thoroughbred,  trotters, 
ponies-care  and  selection.  Cattle — daiiy,  general  puri)ose,  beef- 
^^re,  selection,  and  management.  Sheep — short  wool,  middle 
^^ol,  long  wool-care,  selection,  and  management.  Swine — large 
"'■©eds,  medium  breeds,  small  breeds-care,  selection  and  manage- 
^®^t.  Origin  of  breeds ;  ada])tability  to  climates  and  conditions; 
'^cung  pedigrees ;  scoring  animals.  Text-book  and  lectures. 
^Hl  tenn^  Sophonwre  year;  3  eo'erdses ])er  treei\  Required  of  Aij- 
^^^ItaraJ  students, 

^  I.     Agriculture  (Storer).     Relations  of  heat,  air,  and  water  to 

^  Soil ;  influence  of  soil,  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  and  water  ui)on 

^  growth  of  plants ;  tillage  and  implements  ;   natural  sources  of 

^^t  food  ;  action  of  manures ;  special  manures  ;  phosphatic  ma- 

_^^^8 ;     nitrogenous   compounds ;    green    manuring ;    seaweeds  ; 

^Uius ;   farmyard  manure  ;    composts ;    modes  of   applying  ma- 

^^es ;  night  soil ;  history  of  the  use  of   manures ;   potash,  mag- 

^^ium,  lime  and  soda  as  manures  ;  theory  of  rotation  ;  inigation; 

^^age ;   growth  of  crops ;   cereals ;   hay  and  hay-making ;  pas- 

^^;  ensilage.     Text-book.      Winter  term,  Junior  year;   5  exer- 
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dates  per  \neek:  Spring  ierniy  Junior  year;  i?  eo'ercises  per  week, 
quired  of  A(/ricnltural  stttdeni^, 

VII.  Stock-breediug  (Miles).  Breeding  as  an  art;  heredi 
normal  characteristics  ;  diseases ;  acquired  and  abnormal  ehai 
teiistics ;  atavism  (reversion) ;  law  of  correlation ;  variatii 
fecundity  ;  in  and  in  breeding ;  cross-breeding ;  relative  influe 
of  i)arents ;  sex ;  pedigree ;  animal  form  and  index  of  qualiti 
selections ;  period  of  gestation.  Text-book.  Fall  tenn.  Set 
year;  S  exerciser  per  week,     liequired  of  Agricultural  sUidenis, 

VIII.  Feeding  Animals  (Stewart). — Composition  of  animal  b 
ies ;  relative  proportion  of  different  parts  of  tlie  carcass ;  element 
food  material ;  digestion,  its  effect  upon  food ;  respiration  i 
excretions ;  value  of  various  animal  manures ;  stock  bams  j 
their  relation  to  the  econom}'^  of  feeding ;  principles  of  alimei 
tion ;  early  maturity ;  how  to  feed  young  animals ;  stock  foe 
nutritive  ratio  and  feeding  standards ;  definition  of  terms ;  cal 
lation  of  ratios  for  various  conditions  and  ages  of  animals ;  • 
culation  of  cost  of  rations,  and  their  manurial  value  ;  soiling 
economy  in  land,  fences,  feed,  and  manure,-disadvantage8,  lai 
required ;  soiling  crops ;  ensilage  ;  economy  of  preserving  crc 
in  the  silo  ;  variety  of  crops  that  may  be  ensilaged ;  value 
legumes  and  balancing  rations ;  feeding  for  beef  or  milk  ;  feedi 
horses,  sheep  and  swine ;  cooked  and  uncooked  food ;  cold  a 
warm  water;  temperature  of  stables,  and  ventilation.     Text-bo( 

Winter  term,  Senior  year;    2  exercises  per   week.      Required 
A  gri cultural  stu den  ts. 

IX.  Fertilizers. — Study  of  the  composition  of  the  various  a^ 
cultural  chemicals  as  sold  in  the  markets  ;  calculation  of  formu 
for  spetnal  crops ;  calculation  and  value  of  various  home-iaa 
fertilizei's.  Lectures  and  classroom  calculations.  Spring  ter 
Senior  year  ;  1  (^vercim  p><^r  v:eeh,  liequired  of  Agricultural  st 
dents. 
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X.  Dairying.  American  dairying  (Gurler). — The  dairy  cow- 
type,  breeding,  and  management  from  birth  to  maturity;  feed 
And  management ;  branches  of  dairy  husbandry ;  dairy  utensils ; 
milking ;  care  of  milk ;  separators  and  butter  accumulators ;  sepa- 
rating cream  ;  ripening  and  churning ;  salting,  working,  packing 
and  printing  butter.  The  Babcock  milk  test  of  skim  milk  and 
<;ream ;  value  of  skim  milk  ;  building  creameries.  Text-book  and 
lectures.  Winter  fena,  Senio?*  year;  2  e^verclaes  per  weeh,  Elec- 
ike. 

XI.  Apiary  work, — Classroom  work  upon  the  habits,  care  and 
management  of  bees,  with  practical  work  in  the  apiary.  Spring 
i^^,  Senior  year  ;  1  ejcercise  per  week.    Elective. 

HORTICULTURE. 

I.  Elementary  Horticulture. — A  general  coui-se  in  the  study  of 
bruits,  Tegetables  and  flowers.  Plants,  soils  and  atmospheres  are 
nsed  as  subjects  of  this  study,  and  students  are  required  to  work 
ont  common  problems  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  plants. 
f^M  term,  Jnnior  year  ;  ^  exercises  per  week,  liequired  of  Agri- 
^^Itural  students, 

n.  Olericulture. — The  study  of  garden  vegetables.  Wi7itev 
^'^j  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

ni.  Floriculture. — The  study  of  ornamental  plants.  Sprijuj 
*^^j  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises  jyer  week.     Elective, 

^' •  Pomology .^-The  study  of  orchard  and  garden  fruits.  Fall 
^^'i,  Senior  year;  4  exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

^'  Vegetable  Pathology  and  Gardeu  Entomology. — The  study 
^^  ^ne  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  garden  plants.  Winter 
^^>  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  iveek.  Required  of  Agricnltural 
^^dents. 

^-    Horticultural  Literature. —  Winter  tena.  Senior  year;  2  ex- 
^^^per  week.    Elective, 
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Vil.      Landscape  Gardening". — The  study  of    expressions 
plants,  mainly  of  trees  and  slirubs,  and  ways  of  arranging  tim 
about  buildings,  avenues,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  i 
namentation.    Spring  term,  Senior  year;  2  exercises  per  week,    Ji 
quired  of  Agricultural  students. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Preparatory  review.  Study  of  repn 
sentative  American  authoi'S.  Fall  term,  Freshinan  year;  5  ej^e 
cises  per  iceek.    Reiiuired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

II.  Middle  Course. — Rhetoric.  Continued  study  of  America 
literature.  Composition.  Winter  tenn,  Freshinan  year;  5  e^e 
cises  per  week:  Spring  term,  ^  ej^ercises  per  week:  Fall  and  Wt 
ter  ternu.  Sophomore  year;  2  exercises  ])er  week.  Required  of  • 
candidates  for  a  degree, 

III.  Advanced  Course. — General  English  literature  and  Li 
tory.  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Junior  year;  ^  exercises  per  w^ 
Iie<2uired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

rV.    English  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods  and  autho: 
Throughout  the  Senior  year;  S  exercisers'  pel'  week,    Fleetive;  open 
students  who  have  taken  courses  I.,  11,  and  III, 

V.  Orations  and  Essays.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  1  exr- 
cise  per  iceek,    Fleetive  for  all  Seniors, 

GERMAN. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  dictation,  conversatic 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Throughout  the  Junior  yec^ 
S  exercises  per  week,     Reipured  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

II.  Middle  Course. — Intermediate  reading.  Compositi^  • 
I  all  term.  Senior  year;  S  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  -^ 
dents  who  have  taken  course  I, 
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III.  Adyanced  Course. — German  Classics.  History  of  German 
literature.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Senior  year;  3  exerciaes  per 
-ioesk.    Elective;  open  to  students  w/io  have  taken  courses  I,  and  II. 

IV.  Scientific  German.  Winter  and  Spring  i^rtns,  Senior  year; 
2  eJtercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
4'ourses  L  and  II 

T.  Beading  at  Sight.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  1  exe^'cise 
])erw€ek.  Elective;  ojyen  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I  and 
II. 

FRENCH. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  dictation,  convereation, 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Throughout  the  S(rphmn4)re 
y^T;  S  exercises  j)^^  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  Middle  Course. — Intermediate  reading.  Composition. 
Throughout  the  Junior  year;  S  e.rercises  per  week.  Elective;  open 
^'^^tndejits  who  have  taken  course  I. 

III.  Advanced  Course. — French  classics.  Histoiy  of  French 
nteratnre.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  3  e.rercises  per  week, 
^^lective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courf<es  I  and  //. 

rV.    Scientific  French.     'Throughout  the  Senior  year;  ^  ejrercises 

P^weeh     Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I.  and 
11 

^-  Reading  at  Sight.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  1  eu^ercise 
I^  w?e6i.     Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I.  and 

LATIN. 

I-  Beginner's  Latin  Book.  Grammar.  Throughout  the  Eresh- 
^^  year;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

^-    Caesar.    Composition.     Tliroughout  the  Sophomore  year;  3 
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exercises  per  week.     Elective;    open  to  students  who  have  Uh 
course  L 

III.  Cicero.     Composition.     'Throughout  the  Junior  year;  3 
ercisesper  week.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  com 
I.  and  XL 

IV.  Virgil.  Composition.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  3  ea 
cisesper  week.  Elective;  open  to  stuilents  who  have  takeyi  caurses 
IT  and  TIT. 

EXPRESSION. 

I.  Elementaiy  work  in  reading. — Elements  of  si^eech,  arti« 
lation,  and  sight  reading.     Throughout  the  Treshrnan  year;   1 
efTiseper  week,     liequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  Reading. — The  cultivation  of  ease  and  naturalness.  Stv 
of  narrative  poetry  and  prose.  Throughout  the  Sophomore  ye 
1  ex&i'cise  per  week.    Elective. 

III.  Reading  and  recitations. — Study  of  various  forms  of  p 
try  and  prose.    Extemporaneous  speaking  required  during 
Spring  term.     Throughout  the  Junior  year;   1  exercise  per  wt 
Elective. 

IV.  Reading. — Shakespeare.  Two  extemporaneous  speed 
and  one  original  oration  required  each  term.  One  public  debt 
during  the  year.  Throughout  the  Senior  year;  1  ex^*cise  per  we 
Elective. 

HISTORY. 

I.  American  History.  Eall  ter^ni,  Ereshimm  year;  2  exerci 
per  week.    liequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  General  History.  Winter  ami  Spring  terniSy  Freshw 
year;  2  exercises  per  week.    liequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  de^ 

III.  English  History  and  English  Literature. — (Same  as  E 
lish  3).      Winter  and  Spring  terms,  Junior  year;  i  exerciser 
week.    liequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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rv.  Special  Work  for  Individual  Students.  Sjrring  tenn,  Senior 
yea^;  3  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to  students  who  have 
taX.^71  courses  /.,  //.  and  III, 

FOUTicAL  science: 

I-  Science  of  Government. — Town,  County,  State,  and  United 
Staples.  Their  origin,  development,  and  practices.  Critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  discussions.  Ea/l  te^'m,  Senior  year;  4  exercises  per  week, 
El^iciice. 

II.   Political  Economy. — Elementary  course.  Based  on  Walker's 
Briefer  Course,  and  Andrews'  Institutes  of  Economics.     Lectures, 
recitations,    discussions,    readings,   original   problems,   citations 
from  the  daily  press,  and  essays.      Winter  term,  Senior  year;  ^  ex- 
ercises per  week.    Elective. 

I-    Algebra  (Wells). —  The  fundamental  operations,  addition, 

^^btraetion,  multiplication,  division,  of  algebraic  quantities ;  fac- 

*^riiig  and  its  applications ;  the  solution  of  simple  equations  with 

^^6   or  more    unknown   quantities ;   involution ;    evolution ;    the 

^©ory  of  exponents ;   the  solution  of  radical  and  quadratic  equa- 

^^^H ;  arithmetical   and  geometrical  progression ;   the  binomial 

*^eorem.     Ereshman  year;   o  exercises  per  week,  Eall  and   Winter 

^^ns;  3  exercises  per  week.  Spring  tei'^n.    liequired  of  all  candi- 

^^es:  for  a  degree. 

ll.  Plane  Geometry  (Wells). — Rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  ; 
^^surements  of  angles ;  the  theor}^  of  proportion ;  similar  fig- 
^^^8 ;  regular  polygons  ;  areas  of  polygons  ;  the  measurement  of 
^^  circle ;  original  demonstrations.  Sp7'ing  tef*vi,  Ereshman 
^^^<tr;  4  exercises  per  week.  Eall  terra,  Scphmnore  year;  5  exer- 
^^^^esper  week.    Requires!  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
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m.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Jones). — The  derivation  of  the 
damental  formulas ;  logarithms  ;  the  solution  of  right  and  ob 
triangles ;  practical  problems.  Winter  tef*7)i,  Soph^mwre  yei 
exercises  per  week.    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

rV.    Solid  Geometry  (Wells). — Lines  and  planes  in  space ; 
dral  angles ;  polyhedral  angles ;  polyhedrons ;  the  cylinder, 
and  sphere;  measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere 
merical  examples  and    original   demonstrations.     Spring 
Sophanwre  year;  S  exercises  per  week.    lie^juired  of  students  L 
Mechanical  course. 

V.  Analytical  Geometiy  (Hardy). — Coordinate  systems; 
point;  the  line;  relation  between  different  coordinate  syst 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree,  the  straight  line ;  the  equati< 
the  second  degree,  the  conic  sections ;  higher  plane  curves. 
and  Winter  tennH^  Junior  year;  U  exercises  per  week,  JReq 
of  stuflents  in  the  Mechanical  course. 

VI.  Calculus  (Osborne). — The  differentiation  of  algebraic, 
onometric,  logarithmic,  exponential  and  anti-trigonometric 
tions.  Integration  of  fundamental  forms ;  definite  integrals 
plications  to  geometry  and  mechanics ;  successive  differentia 
successive  integration  with  applications ;  evaluation  of  indet< 
nate  forms ;  the  development  of  functions  in  series ;  maximf 
minima;  change  of  the  independent  variable;  integratio 
rational  fractions  ;  integration  by  rationalization  ;  integratio 
parts  and  by  series;  curve  tracing.  Winter  and  Spnng  t 
Junior  year,  and  Fall  term  of  Senior  year;  3  exercises  per  \ 
Jietjuired  of  students  in  the  Mechanical  course. 

VII.  Higher  Algebra  (Taylor). — The  tlieoiy  of  limits;  di 
entiation  ;  devolopment  of  functions  in  series ;  permutations 
combinations ;  probability ;  Fall  term  ;  2  exeraMsjyer  week.  . 
five;  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  I. 

VIII.  Curve  tracing.  Lecture  coui*se.  The  construction 
elemeiitaiy  properties  of  simple  plane  curves ;  symmetry ;  d 
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eters  ;   limits;    asymptotes.       Wi/ifer   iemi  ;    1  ej'err'hse  per   weel'. 
Kleriive  ;  open  to  dmhnU  ir/io  Imre  roiiip>leted  coH/\ses  I.  and  II. 

IX.  Synthetic  Geometry  (Dui)uis). — The  point,  line,  and  circle ; 
romparison  and  measurement  of  areas ;  proportion  amongst  line 
se.srnients  ;  collinearity ;  inversion  ;  anharmonic  division  ;  homo- 
g^'ai)hy.  SpruKj  term ;  S  e,rercfj<e.s  per  treek'.  Klert'tre :  ojfen  to 
tstfff/e/ttj<  tr/io  hiice  ronipleteil  rour^e^  1 .  and  II. 

X.  8})herical  and  Hig'her  Plane  Trigonometry — (Chauvenet). 
— The  derivation  and  ap])lication  of  the  fundamental  form  id  as ; 
tngronometric   series ;    the  construction    of    trigonometric  tables. 

Wntter  term,  J  e.iU'rrif<es  j>cr  (reel,     Kleet'ire:  open  ta  st  a  dents  mho 
liare  iinnpleted  rentrsts  /.,  //.,  ///.  and  J  W 

XI.  Theory  of  Ecpiations  with  Determinants.  Lecture  C(Mirse, 
with  reference  reading*.  ?a/l  term  :  -J  e./'errtses  per  Viul-.  FJecth-ey 
open  tti  sttfdetds  (I'lio  /nfre  ((Hnpletrd  rottrse    \If. 

XII.  Advanced  Calculus  ilUerlv). — An  extension  of  course  10, 
including' a  further  discussion  of  definite  integrals;  imaginaries, 
lengrth  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  the  elements  of  elliptic  integ*rids, 
antl  of  the  theory  of  functions.  H7//A/'  (tud  ,sj)rinf/  terms  ;  J  e.xer- 
ri.yes  ptr  ireek,  FJr<'tn:e  ,*  apt  n  to  .sfade/ds  //*/»<>  hi( re  iAunpfrfed 
Course    IV. 

XIII.  Analytical  Mechanics. — (Same  as  Mechanics  21 ).  Sj^rimj 
tenn  ;  ->'  exerrises  per  //v>  /'.  hfertirf' :  (tptn  to  .sftf  dents  irluf  It  are 
eunipteted  one  trrm  of  rino'.se   ]  V. 

XIY.     Solid  Analvtical   (xeometrv   (Smith  •. — TluM)rems  on  the 
j)Iane  and  the  surfaces  of  the  second  (h^irrcc.       Winter  ond  sprhnj 
/er)as :  S  excrnses per  tred.     < >jn:n  tn  students  tr/i<>  Jtore  citrnpleted 
g^^ofirse  XI 

ASTRONOMY. 

X-        Physical    Astronomy. — Lecture    course,    illustratc^l    with 
r;^y:>i<^>iis  lantern   slides,  observations  with  a  foui*   inch  telescope, 
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trum  sufficieut  to  give  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  astr 
nomical  work.     Winter  term,  Senior  year;  2  exercises  per  id 
Elective;  open  to  all  Seniors. 

II.     Practical  Astronomy. — The  use  of  instruments ;  the  det^ 
mination  of  time,  of  latitude,  of  longitude.     Sjxring  tenn.  Set 
year  ;  2  exercises  per  week.     Elective;  open  to  Mechanical  Senerj^^rs, 

aVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Drainage  Leveling. — Drawing  contour  lines,  leveling,  s^   si- 
ting gi*ade  stakes,  laying  tiles  and  other  work  connected  with 
riculture  III.     Spring  term,  F'reshmwi  year ;  2  exercises  of 
hours  each  per  week.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

II.  Plane  Surveying  (Carhaii;). — Elementary  course,  field  wo^  ^k, 
recitation  and  plotting.     Use  of  compass,  transit  and  levels ;  ^^•^^^ 
justment  of  instruments ;  stadia  sui-veying.     Spring  term,  Soj^^^' 
omore  year  ;  1  exercise  per  week  of  class-room  work,  2  exercises        ^J 
three  lumrs  each  offtald  work  per  week.    Required  of  AgricuUW'  -^^^ 
students. 

III.  Road  Construction  and  Leveling  (Spalding). — Locati^^" 
and  construction  of  roads ;  mechanical  structures ;  earth,  gra^^^  ^^^> 
broken  stone,  paved  and  macadam  roads.  Fall  t^rm,  Jurz^-^^ 
year ;  3  exercises  of  text-hook  work  and  1  exercise  of  three  hcn^-  ^^ 
of  iieUl  work  per  week.  Required  of  students  in  the  Agrict^^l' 
tural  course. 

IV.  Civil  Engineering. — A  continuation  of  course  EC.,  embracin::^^^ 
land,  topographic  and  railroad  survejdng,  the  study  of  the  use 
engineer's  tables  and  practice  in  overseeing  under-classmen  begi 
ning  the  subject.    Eall  and  Spring  term  ;  2  exe?'cises  of  two  hou 
each  week.     Elective  ;  open  to  dudents  who  have  connpleted  CQurse 


I 
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BOOKKEEPING. 


I.     Bookkeeping  (Bryant  and  Stratton). — Explanation  of  eo 
mercial  terms ;  single  entry ;  double  entry ;  use  of  books, 
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book,  cash-book,  journal  and  ledger  ;  practical  exercises  ;  original 
accounts  ;  farm  accounts  ;  mechanic's  accounts  ;  inventory  ;  state- 
ments ;  partnershi]) ;  interest ;  discount ;  exercise  in  commercial 
forms — bills,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  orders,  drafts.  Winter  term, 
freshman  year ;  1  lecture  and  2  exercises  of  tiro  hours  each  per 
iceeJc.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

MECHANICS. 

I.  Strength  of  Materials  (Merriman). — Strength  of  Avood,  steel, 
alloys,  stone,  brick  and  cements.  Spring  term,  Junior  year;  reci- 
tations, S  exercises  per  week,  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
per  week,     litquired  of  Mechanical  students. 

II.  Mechanism  (Stahl  A'  AVoods). — Rectilinear  motion  ;  rotary 
motion  ;  transmission  of  motion.  Spring  tcrm^  Junior  year;  2  ex- 
ercises per  week.     JiCquired  of  Mechanical  stude/ds. 

III.  Mechanics  of  Engineering-  (Church). — Bodies  in  equilib- 
rium and  in  motion  ;  work  and  power  ;  friction  of  rest  and  motion; 
streng'th  of  simple  benms,  continuous  V)eanis,  pipes  and  columns, 
arches.     Recitations,     ludlterm,  Senior  year;  5  exercises  per  week; 

Winter  tenn,  Senior  year:  Jf  exercisen'  per  week.  (Iraphic  statics, 
hydraulics  and  water-wheels.  Sj)ring  term,  Scnitn-  year;  o  exer- 
cises per  week,     liequired  of  Mcclnmical  i<i(identfi. 

lY.  Steam  Engineering*  (Kinealy). — Study  of  steam  and  its 
properties;  sim})le  and  comi)ound  ongint^s  ;  steam  boilers.  F<dl. 
term.  Senior  year:  -J  cxerrii<c.s  jtcr  week,     hi  a  tire. 

V.  Metalluriry  (Bloxam). — Studv  of  the  manufacture  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel;  rolling-mill  marhiiiery  ;  metallurgy 
of  copper,  tin,  zinc, and  silver;  alloys.  Winter  term,  SctiiO'  year; 
S  exercises  per  week.     FJedice. 

VI.  Mechanical   Drawing.      Winter   tenn,   Snpl,,nonre  year;    1 
exercise  of  2  hours  per  week.     lie<piired  of  Agriiu/tura/  students. 
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VII.     Mechanical  Drawing*  (Anthony).     Throughout  the  Sajp 
more  year;  ^  ea^ercisea  of  2  hours  each  per  week.     Required  of 
chanical  students. 


VIII.  Mechanical  Drawing*.  Throughout  the  Junior  year^ 
exercises  of  2  hours  per  week,     Jietjuired  (f  Mechanical  studetd^ 

IX.  Mechanical  DraNving. — Machine  drawing:  and  design.  /^ 
and  Winter  terms,  Senior  year;  J  ej'ercifte  of  *i  hours  per  week,    M 
quired  of  Mechanical  students. 

X.  Descriptive  Geometry  (Faunce). — Notation  and  elements 
principles ;   problems  on  the  i)oint,  Hue  and  plane ;  problems 
lating  to  the  cylinder,  cone  and  double  curved  surface  of  revo 
tion  ;  intersection  and  development  of  planes  and  solids ;  practi 
problems.     Fall  term,  Junior  year;  S  exrecises per  week,     liequit 

of  Mechajiical  students, 

*/ 

XI.  Wood-working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpente 
ing.  faU  term,  Freshman  year;  shop-work,  2  exercises  of  S  ho^ 
each  per  week,    Retjuired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

XII.  Wood-turning.  Fall  term,  Soph&niore  year;  shop-wor 
2  exercises  of  3  hours  eachjyer  week,  Retjuiretl  of  Mechanical  sf 
dents, 

XIII.  Forging.  Fall  term,  Sophrmore  year;  shop- work,  1  e? 
ercise  of  S  hours  per  week.     Required  of  Ayicultural  students, 

XIV.  Wood-carving.— Care  and  use  of  tools,  geometrical  na 
tives,  diaper  patterns,  incised  carving,  flat  and  curved  surfai 
carving,  historic  ornament,  low  relief  and  high  relief.  Elect 
throughout  the  course,  1  exercise  of  S  hours  per  week, 

XV.  Iron-work. — Forging,  drawing,  bending,  welding  and  t>' 
dressing.  Winter  term,  Sophomore  year;  shop-work,  2  exenns^-^ 
S  hours  each  per  ireek.     Requied  <f  Mechanical  students, 

XVI.  Constructions,  and  Estimates  of  Cost.  Winter  term,  Sof. 
omore  year;  sho]3-work  and  lectures,  2  exercises  of  2  hours  eok 
])er  week.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 
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XVII.  Pattern-making.— Principles  of  moulding  and  casting. 
Spring  term.  Sophomore  year;  shop-work,  1  exercise  of  S  hours  per 
xceek,    Bequii  ed  of  Mechanical  students. 

XYin.  Machine-shop  Practice.  F'al/  term,  Junior  year;  nhop- 
work,  2  exercises  of  S  hours  per  week,  Jiequired  of  Mechanical 
students. 

XIX.  Machine-shop  Practice.  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
Jxmior  year;  1  exercise  of  S  hours ])er  week.  lieqxiired  (f  Mechan- 
ical  sbulents. 

XX.  Machine    Construction.        Throughout    the  Senior  year; 
sLop-work,  ^  exercises  of  3  hmirs  each  per  week,      lieipiired  of 
Mechanical  students. 

XXI.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Same  as  Mathematics  XIII). 
^pnng  term,  Ju7iior  year.  Alective;  open  to  students  v:ho  have 
^^^npleted  one  terra  of  Mathematics  VI. 

XXII.  Engineering  Conferences. — Subjects  chosen  by  the  class. 
^p'ing  term,   Senior  year;    ^  exercises  per  iveek.      lietpiired  of 
M^'hunicul  students. 

DRAWING  AND  MODELING. 

^'  Freehand  Drawing. — Drawing  in  charcoal  from  objects  and 
®^^  life.  Special  attention  given  to  values.  Memory  sketches 
'Quired.  Spring  term,  Freshman  year ;  2  exercises  of  two  hcnirs 
^^'*-    lietpiireA  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

^'  Drawing  from  the  cast  in  charcoal. — Memoiy  sketches  re- 
H^red.  Fall  term.  Sophomore  year  :  1  exercise  of  two  hours  per 
^^''    Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

^^  Drawing  from  life  or  the  cast.  Painting  in  oil,  pastel  or 
^^r  color.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  /. 
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IV.  Modeling  in  clay  from  simple  objects  and  casts.  Fo^ 
term.  Sophomore  year ;  1  exercise  of  ^  hours  per  week.  Beqxdre^ 
of  Agricultural  students, 

MEJTARY  DRILL  AND  TACTICS. 

I.  Infantry  Drill.— School  of  the  soldier.  School  of  the  con: 
pany.  School  of  the  battalion  and  small-arm  target  practici 
Throughout  the  course,  S  exercises  per  week, 

n.    Artillery  Drill. — School  of  the  soldier  dismounted.    Sabi 
exercise  and  target  practice.    School  of  the  battery  dismounts 
for  selected  detachments.     Students  in  course  2  are  selected 
the  commandant  from  those  reasonably  proficient  in  course  I. 

III.    Military  Science.     Lectures  given  in  Winter  term. 

rV.  Signal  Drill. — With  flags,  torches,  and  telegraphic  instx 
ments,  according  to  the  United  States  Signal  code. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


OP   THE 


R*  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts* 


FRESHMAN  YEAR* 


FALL  TERM. 


Exercises 
«_  per  iTireeK. 

^^ysiography,  1 4 

%lish.1 5 

^^«^ry.1 2 

*^^Pfe88ion,  1 1 


Exercises 
per  week. 

Mathematics,  1 5 

Agriculture,  I.  or •  *  j  q 

Mechanics,  XI j 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics 3 


Electhres — Latin,  I.    Mechanics,  XIV. 

WINTER   TERM. 

,  ^  ^®^ology,  I 3      Mathematics,  I 1 

|.?^^iBli,II 5     Book-keeping.  1 3 

g'^J^.n 2     Mechanics,  XI 2 

*J^»"es8ion.  I 1      Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 

Electives — Latin,  I.     Mechanics,  XIV. 


SPRING  TERM. 

^^^aioiogy,! •. 2 

g[?^U8h,II 4 

^^^toiy,II 2 

j/^^ession.  I 1 

^^^ing,1 2 


Mathematics,  I 3 

Mathematics,  II 4 

Agriculture,  III.  or 

Civil  Engineering,  I 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics, 3 


Electivct—Latin,  I.    Mechanics,  XIV. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 


Agrictsltural  GKirse* 

Bxeroises 
per  week. 

hy sics,  1 4 

igriculture,  IV 3 

Vgriculture.  V 8 

English,  II 2 

French.  1 8 

Mathematics,  II 5 

Mechanics,  XIII 1 

Drawing,  II     1 

Modeling,  IV 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 8 


Meclufikal  GMine* 

Exerc^* 

Physics.  I 

English,  II 

French,  I 

Mathematics,  II • 

Mechanics,  VII * 

Mechanics,  XII * 

Drawing,  II 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I J 


*Elcctive8— Latin,  II.     Mathematics,  VII.     Mechanics,  XIV.     Expression,  II. 


WINTER  TERM. 


Physics,  I 4 

Botany,  I 4 

English,  II 2 

French,  1 3 

Mathematics,  II 3     Mathematics,  III 

Mechanics.  VII 
Mechanics,  XV 


Physics,  I. 
Botany,  I.. 
English,  II 
French,  I  . . 


Mechanics,  VII 1 

Mechanics,  XVI 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3  \  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 


Electives— Latin,  II.     Mechanics,  XIV.     Expression,  II.     Mathematics,  VJ 


SPRING   TERM. 


Chemistry,  I 4 

Physics,  1 4 

Botany,  1 4 

French,  I 3 

Civil  Engineering,  II 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 8 


Chemistry,  I 

Physics,  I.    

Botany,  I 

French,  I 

Mathematics,  IV 

Mechanics,  VII 

Mechanics.  XVIll 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I. 


Electives— Latin,    II.     Mathematics,   IX.     Mechanics,   XIV.     Dra^ 
Expression,  II.     Physics,  IV. 


♦  A  student  may  elect  work  oflfered  to  a  lower  class  or  to  the  other  diyision  of 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 


Agnctthtsral  GKirse* 

Exercises 
per  week. 

Chemistry,  II 3 

Chemistry,  III 2 

Oerman,  1 3 

Civil  Engineering,  III 4 

Botany,  II 3 

Horticulture,  1 4 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 


Mechanical  Course. 

Exercises 
per  week. 

Chemistrv,  II 3 

Chemistry,  III 2 

German,  I      3 

Mathematics.  V  .     4 

Mechanics,  X . .  ...  3 

3Iechanics,  VIII 2 

Mechanics,  XVIII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 


Electives— Physics,  II.      French,  II.      Latin,  III.      Mechanics.  XIV.      Draw 
ing.  III.    Expression,  III. 


WINTER  TERM. 


Chemistry,  III 2 

(-'liemistry,  IV 4 

%Hsh,  III 4 

^rman,  1 3 

^^iculture,  VI 5 

^^'iitary  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 


Chemistry.  Ill 2 

English.  Ill 4    " 

German,  1 3 

Mathematics,  V 4 

Mathematics.  VI 3 

Mechanics,  VIII 2 

Mechanics,  XIX .  1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I         ....  3 


^^ectives— Physics,  II.  Botany,  III.,  IV.  Horticulture,  II.  French,  II. 
^*^»«i.  III.  Mechanics,  XIV.  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  III.  Expression,  III, 
•^^^^^bematics,  X. 


SPRING   TERM. 


J;^^Ii8h,III 4 

^*^an,  I .  3 

^.^^liiistry,  VI 3 

^'^^itiisiry.VII 2 

X^^^gy.  I  ^ 


I 


^*'iculture.  VI 2  I  Mechanics,  I 


English,  III 4 

German,  1 3 

Mathematics,  VI 3 

Mechanics,  VIII 2 

Mechanics,  II 2 

4 

Mechanics,  XIX 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I  3 


—Physics,  II.,  IV.     Botany.  III.,  IV..  V.     Horticulture,  III.     French, 
Latin,  III.      Mechanics,  XIV.     Drawing,  III.     Expression,  III.     Math- 
"^«ltiC8,  XIII. 


tary  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 


U. 
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♦SENIOR  YEAR. 


FALL  TERM. 

Agricultural  GKirse*  Mechanical  GKirse* 

Exercises  Exercl 

per  week.  per 

Chemistry,  V 2     Mathematics,  VI - 

Physiology,  II 4  |  Mechanics,  III 

Agricnlture,  VII    3     Mechanics,  XX 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 8     Mechanics,  IX   

I  Military  Drill  and  Tactics  

Ekctives— Chemistry ,  V. ,  VIII.     Physics,  II.    Botany,  III. ,  IV.     Horticultt: 
IV.      English,  IV.,  V.      German,  II.,  V.      Latin,  IV.      French,  III..  IV., 
Political  Science,  I.     Mathematics,  XI.     Mechanics,  IV.,  XIV.     Drawing,  1 
Zoology,  II.,  III.,  IV.     Expression,  IV.     Civil  Engineering,  IV. 

WINTER  TERM. 


.    Physiology,  II 3  |  Mechanics,  III 

Geology,  1 2     Mechanics,  IX 

Agriculture,  VIII 2  ,  Mechanics,  XX - 

Horticulture,  V 8  •  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3  I 

Elcctives— Chemistry,  VIII. ,  IX.  Physics,  II.  Botany,  III.,  IV.  Agricultii  i 
X.  Horticulture,  VI.  English,  IV.,  V.  German,  IIL,  IV..  V.  Latin,  E  ' 
French,  III. ,  IV. ,  V.  Political  Science,  II.  Mathematics,  XII. ,  XIV.  Mecht^ 
ics,  v.,  XIV.  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  III.  Psychology,  I.  Expression,  d 
Zoology,  III.,  V. 

SPKING   TERM. 

Veterinary  Science,  I    4  Mechanics,  III - 

Agriculture,  IX 1  Mechanics,  XX - 

Horticulture,  VII 2  Mechanics.  XXII   - 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I     3  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I - 


Elcctives— Chemistry,  Vlll. ,  IX.     Physics,  II. ,  III. ,  IV.    Botany,  III. ,  IV- 
Agriculture,  XL     English,  IV.,  V.     German.  Ill  .  IV.,  V.     Latin.  IV.    Fre 
III,  IV.,  V.     History,  IV.     Mathematics,  XII..  XIV.     Astronomy.  I.,  II.         ^ 
chanics,   XIV.       Drawing,   III.      Expression,    IV.      Civil    Engineering, 
Zoology,  III.,  IV. 


♦  The  equivalent  of  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week  is  required. 


THE   COURSES    OF    STUDY 

TO  BE  ADOPTED  IN   J  898. 


PREPARATORY/ 


FALL  TERM.                                  U'lXTKR   TERM.  SPRIXG   TERM. 

•h  ciraniiii.ir '>     I.ockwond'*^  I.rs^cns  in  Kni;-  Lo<'k\V(»(Hl'«.  l.».'«i«ioiis  in  Eii^- 

,,         ,  .,        \\^h :.        lish 

iitary  Pn-nr-li 3 

...  ,  ,     KlriiMiitarv  l'i<ii<h.. .    M    Eloiiuntarv  French 

<"an  History .{ 

AnuTiran  Ili^^tciv .'}    Aiiii-ricaii  llistorv 

<.e<»n»elry > 

Ali;«*l)ia .*»     AliTclua 


I'livsidlutfv .i    riiv.si<»l<»t:y 


idents  j'litrrin^' tin-  [dvparatory  deparlfneiit.  wliich  will  <>]»«]»  in  ISits.  in;iy  take,  tojjretln: 
the  rrt:nhir  stuMics  ot  tjiis  (•(•urs«\  any  <>tliri-  work  from  tho  <-nll.':;t'  cui'st-s  for  \\hi<- 
ire  |)r«'pait(l.  an«l  whirh  is  i»ossil>h'  with  th«'  anati-^cMl  scht^duhs. 

FRESHMAN. 

F.ALL  TERM. 

IMiysioirrapliy 4 

Kh'nu'niary  lMi\  si«s I 

ColleL't'  Aljyehra 4 

Hh.;ti>ric :J 

F-'pt-nc^h  or  <  .crnian 3 

Freehand  Dra  win:: 1 

sketch  (;l:is-  '  .lei-Tix  <■ ' 1 

U'I.\TEK   TKR.M. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemical,  Biological, 

Agricultural  and  Physical  and  and  Preparatory  Medical 

Course.  Mathematical  Courses  Course. 

*iitary  I'h\>ies :>,  FU'meiitai  y  l'li\  ■«i<v 3  IMcinojitary  i'liysi<s 

TriL'ononn'try M  l'I;in«'  Tri;:'  •inini<rry :',  I'l.iin-  TriLToiuoni'tfy 

ri<* '.'  IMi'tori'' tj  I.'iu-torir 

^1  or  (i»riiian .'5  l"r«iiili  i.i- ( ,(i-in;in .■'  I'n'iK  h  *  r  <  .criniin 

T  of  FMants li  Me<diani«';ill)i'aw  iiiLr ]  r.iol.>u;\  i.r  rianr> 

'Jt  iH'ai  Merhaines '2  W  oodworkiuL' '■'<  KN'ii\f    

SFRIXO    TERM. 

^t  iiry  I'liysics 3  KlrjiH-nt;iry  l'li\  >ii-« ',  i:i<  nnntary  I'liy^ics 

'^ometry H  Solid  (.<'oni,-frv ;;  ^ojid  i  .lonu-try 

'i<? t>  i:»i.-t..ii,. ■:  iMirtori.- 

'ortiennan 3  l-fiiidi  oi' <  .♦  rinan '■'>  1  rcii'-h  oi' <  .<'Tin;in 

y  of  IMants 3  .Mc.hani.-.il  Jmmxs  ini: •.'  F.ioloiry  of  i'laiils 

Hure  I  :  intro<lnction  W'l'odi  nniin-   and     l'att<  m  I'.h'ftive 


^sTiculture '2        Miakin:r .'5 

A    t..,,.,<il   io-ii^'    will  )it'  aiTanL'fd   latt-r 

n 
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SOPHOMORR 


FALL  TERM. 


Mechanical  Course* 


Agricultural  Course* 

Chemistry 4 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 8 

Plane  Surveying 8 

Botany :  weeds  and  fodder  plants 8 

Agriculture  II  and  III :  soils,  irrigation  and 
drainage 2  ! 

Electioes  open  to  all  courses— Free-hand  Drawing.  4 ;  Sketch  Class,  1 ;  Curve  Tracing,  1. 


Chemistry 

Advanced  English  . . . 
German  or  French . . . 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Moulding 


WINTER  TERM. 


Chemistry 5 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 8 

Animal  Biology 8 

Agriculture  IV :  agricultural  apparatus  and 

constructions 3 

Forging  . . , 

Electioes  open  to  all  courses— Photography.  1 ;  Synthetic  Geometry,  8. 


Chemistry 

Advanced  English. . . . 
German  or  French . . . 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 


SPRING  TERN. 


Chemistry 8 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 8 

Theoretical  Chemistry 8 

Animal  Biology 8 

Agriculture  V :  fertilization 2 

Surveying :  leveling  and  topographical 2 


Chemistry S 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 3 

Descriptive  Geometry I 

Mechanical  Drawing % 

Applied  Electricity 8 

Surveying :  leveling  and  topographioal 2 


Electioes  open  to  all  courses— Free-hand  Drawing,  1 :  Sketch  Class,  1 ;  Photography,  8 ; 

Spherical  and  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry,  8. 


A  (renerai  Course  will  be  arranged  later. 
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SOFHOMORE.— Continued. 


PALL  TERM. 


^ysical  and  Mathematical  Courses. 


ChenUgti 


Chemicalt  Biolosfical,  and  Preparatory 
Medical  Courses. 


Chemistry. 


Advanced  English S   j    Advanced  English 2 

^^f^n  or  I-^ench 8   '■   German  or  French  8 

^^niea  I  Geometry 4 

AdTanee^  Physics :   thermometry,  thermo- 
ayttfuxiics,  sound  and  telephony 8 


Biology  of  Plants 8 

Elective 6 


Electi^^u  open  to  all  conrses*— Free-hand  Drawing,  4;  Sketch  Class,  1 ;  Curve  Tracing.  1. 


WINTER  TERM. 

Chemia^^ 5       Chemistry 5 

AdTano^d  English 2       Advanced  English 2 

^^*™**^    orFrench 8   |    German  or  French 3 

Analrt  I oal  Geometry 4       Animal  Biology 8 

^^^•V^  P*»y»*cs :  optical  phenomena  and  Elective 8 

lusx-niments 8 


Electioes  open  to  all  courses— Photography,  1 ;  Synthetic  Geometry,  8. 


SPRING  TERM. 


Cbenjistry 8 

Advanced  English 2 

G*"'^  or  French 8 

Descriptive  Geometry 8 

Advanced  Physics :  electricity  and  magnet- 
Ism 8 

Theoretical  Chemistry 8 

^ective 8 


Chemistry 8 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 8 

Animal  Biology 8 

Theoretical  Chemistry 8 

Inorganic  Preparations 8 

Elective 8 


£lectice«  op«n  to  all  cottrses— Free-hand  Drawing,  1 ;  Sketch  Class,  1 ;  Photography.  3 ; 

Spherical  and  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry,  8. 

A  O^neral  Courte  will  be  arranged  later. 
«  Other  eleotives  wOl  be  arranged  for  each  course. 


i 
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JUNIOR* 


FALL  TERM. 


A^frictiltural  Course* 

Organic  Chemistry 8 

GeDoral  EDglish  Literature  and  History 2 

Analytical  Chemistry 8 

ZoWogy 3 

Horticulture  I :  field  and  garden  crops 3 

Volumetric  Analysis 8 

Elective 3 

Economic  Fungi 3 

(.required  In  alternate  years). 


Mechanical  G>ur8e« 

General  English  Literature  and  History 

Analytical  Chemistry — 

Calculus ~ 

Mechanical  Drawing . 

Machine  Shop - 

Elective - . 

(Metallurgy,  Mechanism). 


Electices  open  to  all  courses*— Free-hand  Drawing,  4:  Sketch  Class,  1  or  3;  Modeling.  2~ 

WINTER  TERM. 

General  English  Literature  and  History 2       General  English  Literature  and  History  ■- 

Comparative  Anatomy 3   I    Calculus 

Agricultural  Chemistry 8   i    Machine  Design 


Quantitative  Analysis :  gravimetric  and 
volumetric 3 

Horticulture  II :  market -gardening  and 
greenhouse 3 

Elective:  III.  plant  breeding,  1 ;  IV,  fores- 
try. 2 3 


Machine  Shop 

Thermodynamics  and  Steam-engine. 
Elective 


Electice  open  to  all  courses— Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  3. 


SPRING  TERM. 
General  English  Literature  and  History 2   1   General  English  Literature  and  History 8 


Comparative  Anatomy 2 

Agricultural  Chemistry 3 

Horticulture  V :  pomology 3 


Calculus 3 

Machine  Design 2 

Machine  Shop E 

Engineering  Laboratory 1 

Horticulture  VI :  ornamental  gardening ...  8       steam  Boilers 2 

Horticulture  VII :  floriculture 3       Elective 8 

« Surveying,  Photography,  Materials 
■  of  Construction). 

Electices  open  to  all  courses— Free-hand  Drawing.  4  ;  Sketch  Class,  1  or  3;  History  of  Art.  i; 

Analytical  Mechanics.  3. 

A  Gtmral  (onrsf  will  be  arranged  later. 


♦  Other  electives  will  be  arranged  for  each  course. 
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JUNIOR*— C  '^;///>//^^^^/. 

FALL   TERM. 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Chemical  Course.  Biological  and  Preparatory 

Courses.  Medical  Course. 

(ieiirral    Kii;;lisli    Literature        ( »rtfaiii«:  (  ln-mistry :i  orirujiic  <  linnistry 3 

ami  ni>t(>ry -J 

(iciieral    Enjrlisli    Literature        Z<Miloj:y 8 

Analytical  <'hemi?stry 2       atid  History -J 

I  (iencral    Knk'lisli    I>iteraturo 

A<lvaiire<l  l*liysio'<:  eh.'ctrical        Analytiral  Clicuiisiry -'>        and  History ',' 

measur«-meiits  and  testiujj 

of  iij>truin«.Mits .3    VolunictriL' Aualy.sis 2\  Analytical  Clieinistry 8 

Calculus -i    Klo<'tive ...  r.    Voluruelric  Analysis 3 

Klectivc (;  i  Elective :i 

'Scicntilic  Fr«ii<'li  nr(»criuatn 

Gicen  in  alternate  years— E<()iiojuic  Fun;:i  K-xciusivc  nf  bacteria).  3: 

nacteriojuuy.  .1 


U'INTER   TERM. 

liencral    F^u^rlish    Literature      ortranic  clieniistry H    (ii'iu-ral    Kn^lisji    Literatuie 

and  History '2  and  History •.» 

(ieneral    Kn^-lish    Literature 

C'alculu- 3        and  History ',*    (  o?iij>arative  Anatomy 'J 

Aiivariced     Physics:    direct        Sanitary  (JMMni.strN 3     Sanitary  (iienu.stry 3 

current,    construction     «>f 

dynamo>  and  motors,  tests        '^Miantitative  Analysis  iiriav-        (^uantitativ*- Analysis H 

of  efti<iency ;}        imctric) .3 

<  )r^atM<'  (  liemi-stry :i 

Kleeti\  c   s     Mincraloiry  and  blo\v|ope. . ,  .3 

Klci-iivc :i 

^'^•''*^'^*' •'     'S.-icntiMc  French  ori.eiiuan  » 

Electice  open  to  all  courses'     solj.)  Analytical  (.eoinetry.  •> 


SFRL\G   TER.M 

iJt-neral    Knudi'^li    Literature        <.eneral    Kn;:li^!i    Liteiaiuri'  (nMicral    Kn-li^li    Lit«-rature 

and  History v!        an<l  History :.'  and  HiNr-.rv -j 

Advaneed  I'hysies  :  alternat         «»r;.'auie<  licnii^rry 3  <  iMii|>aral  i\  i-  .\n:ii"iin -j 

iiiir  current,  manipidation 

of  alternators,  transfornc         In  lustria!  Cliemi^Trv .',  (  ..ni|.arati\  e      Invert.  Iirate 

ers :i  /o<»l< '::y 3 

<^'iiantitalive  Analy-i"  iirrav- 

<"alculus .3        inietriei :{  l-lle.-tiv.-    1-j 

»-,      ,•                                                     ,.,  1  Siimtifie  Freneli  or<.ernian. 

^^^*"^'^''- "     Fie.  t  ive :'.  .;  .  ,  „.^.,„j.,  ^  ,,..,„i,trv.  :■'. 


A    f>.  >'■  ro'  inu).     will  1m'  arraiiu'ed  lai>'i' 
*  Other  electives  will  he  arrani:e<l  t"r  ca«li  cMu-vr 
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SENIOR. 


FALL  TERM. 


Agrictsltural  Gmne* 


Veterinary  Science 8 

Agricultural  Chemistry 3 

Agriculture  VI :  Breeds  of  farm  animals. . .  8 

VII :  Live  stock  husbandry —  8 

VIII :    nistory  of  agriculture, 
(elective) 2 

Economic  Fungi 3 

(re<iuired  in  alternate  years.) 


Mechanical  Course 


Applied  Mechanics 

Steam  Engine  Design  . . . 
Engineering  Laborator>' 
Power  Transmission 


Chemical  Engineering. 


Electices  open  to  all  courses'*'— Free-hand  Drawing,  4 ;  Argumentation,  3:  Advai 
Literature,  8 :  Modeling,  2 ;  Sketch  Class,  1  or  2 ;  Orations  and  Essays. 


WINTER  TERM. 


Agricultural  Chemistry 3 

Agriculture  IX :  Feeding  farm  animals 3 

X  :  Dairy  husbandry 3 

XI :  Poultry  farming 8 

XII:  Agricultural  economics..  2 

XIII :   Agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural literature...  2 


Applied  Mechanics 

Steam  Engine  Design 

Engineering  Laboratory ...  . 
Wool  and  Cotton  Machinery. 
Specifications  and  contracts. 
Inspection  excursions. 
Thesis  work. 


Electices  open  to  all  courses*— Solid  Analytical  Geometry,  3 ;  Advanced  Englisl 

3;  Orations  and  Essays,  1. 


SPRING  TERM. 


Agricultural  Chemistr>' 3 

Economic  Entomology 2 

Agriculture  XIV  :  Farm  management 5 

XV:  Farm  accounts  and  records  1 

XVI:  Farm  law 1 

XVII:  Apiculture 1 

XVIII :  Agricultural  debate  ...  2 

XIX:  Agricultural  experimen- 
tation   2 


Hydraulics 

Mill  and  factory  designs 

Kngineering  Laboratory 

Wool  and  cotton  machinery  . 
Specifications  and  contracts. 
Inspection  excursions. 
Thesis  work. 


Electices  open  to  all  courses*— Free-hand  Drawing,  4;  Sketch  Class,  1  or  2;  Hi8t< 
Analytical  Mechanics,  3 ;  Orations  and  Essays,  1 ;  Advanced  English  Literal 

A  General  Course  will  be  arranged  later. 


♦Other  electlves  will  be  arranged  for  each  course. 
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SENIOR.— Con^viued, 

FALL  TERM. 

^ysical  and  Mathematical  Chemical  Gnsrse*         !  Bioloeical  and  Preparatory 

Courses.  Medical  Gnsrse* 

Projective  Geometry '8    Organic  Chemistry 8    t  Bacterlolo^- 8 

^te^  Physics:  wiriDKof       Textile  Coloring 3    Civil  Government 3 

bailainpi,  switch  -  boards. 

sj^tems  of  regulation,  sub-  ^  i  Agricultural  Chemistry 8    Scientific  French  or  German  3 

Integral  Calculus 8    ^'^^  Analj'sis 8    Organic  Chemistry 8 

Modern  Methods  in  Analy-       Physiological  Chemistry 8    Physiologicdl  Chemistry 8 

tics 8 

H«tin,  and  ventilation  of       Thesis  work Kleetive 8 

^''"^^°«f« 8  I     tif  not  taken  the  previous 

Thesis  work.  ,  >'*^ar. 

Gic«n  in  alternate  years*— Economic  Fungi  (exclusive  of  bacterial  3 :  Bacteriology,  8. 

WINTER  TERM. 

l^'fferential  Equations 8    Organic  Chemistry 3  j  Psychology 8 

1T»«)rj- of  Functions 3    Textile  Coloring 3 ',  Organic  Chemistry 3 

"^^eory  of  Equations 8 

AdTanced  Physics:  photo- 
nietrlc  and  electric  tests 
Ji'anaps.  safety  and  dis- 
wouting  derlces 8    Electro-Chemlstry 3 

Inn)ectlon  excursions.  :  Thesis  work. 

"^ttis  work. 

^'•clicea  open  to  all  courses— Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  3 :  Advanced  English  Literature, 

8;  Orations  and  Essays,  1. 

SPRING  TERM. 

"^^fential  Equations 8  j  Organic  Chemistry 8    Economic  Entomolotfy.elect- 

ryof  Functions »  i  Textile    Fabrics    and     Ma- 

^•Ofyof&juations 8 

^SJJS'  ^^  Teaching  Math- 
*«oatlcs ; 1 


Agricultural  Chemistry 8    Physiological  Chemistry 3 

Physiological  Chemistry 8    Elective 9 


chinery.  with  excursions  to     i  Organic  Chemistry 3 

manufactories 'i 

i  Physiological  Ch««mistry 3 

Agricultural  Chemistry 3  . 

Elective 12 


^5*  «d'tS^S'n'o°f     '  Physiological  Chemistry.  ...  3 

power  « 

.         *;  Thesis  work. 

"**Pection  excursions. 


(In  Botany  and  Zo^ilogy  in- 
'  dividual  arrangements  are  to 
Thfcii-  i  be  made  with  heads  of  depart- 

i«>««Uwork.  Iments.) 


A  Gmeral  Cwrsn  will  be  arranged  later. 
*  Other  electlTes  will  be  arranged  for  each  course. 


I  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND   MECHANIC  AR'lis. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Course    proposrd    for    1898. 

I.  Introduction. — Definition  of  terms ;  origin  and  necessity 
agriculture  ;  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries  ;  agiic 
ture  as  an  occupation  ;  education  for  agriculture ;  the  atmosph 


and  sunshine  in  relation  to  agriculture ;  plant  and  animal  life 
agriculture.     Spriny  term^  Frcihniaa  year  ;  lectures  and  recitatit^ 
J  e^'erclses-  jn'/'  n:eek\     Required  <*/  Ayricultural  students. 


II.  Soils. — The  origin,  formation,  and  deposition  of  soils 
studied  under  physiography ;  the  composition,  mechanical  ^  ^: 
chemical  analysis  under  agricultural  chemistry ;  the  physical  prc^  ■ 
erties  and  relations  under  soil  -  physics.  Agricultural  Soils  — - 
Functicm  ;  variation  ;  classification  ;  adaptation  ;  location  ;  exa  :m3 
ination  ;  faults  ;  improvement  and  preparation  ;  clearing  laim  ^1 
grading  ;  mixing  soils  ;  paring  and  burning  ;  reclaiming  laiM  ^^ 
tillage ;  inigation. 

III.  Land  Drainage  (Waring). — Sources  of  water ;  necessity      * 
drainage  ;  kinds  of  drains  ;  action  of  drains ;  planning  system      * 
drainage ;  drain  tiles ;  construction  and  care  of  drains ;  cost  a^' 
value  of  drains ;   sanitary  eftects  of  drainage.      Recitations  a^ 
practice  IL  and  III,     Fall  term,  Stqdunnore  year ;  lectures  a^ 
recitations,  *  exerciscfi per  treek.    Required  (ff  A(fricultural  studeiv 

lY.     Agricultural  Apparatus  and  Constructions. — Farm  tool 
implements ;    machines   and   vehicles ;    farm  buildings ;    fenc< 
roads  and  bridges — arrangement,  constniction,  care  and  maint 
ance.     Wilder  term,  Soph  on  tore  pear  ;  lectures,  3  ever  cises  per  xc 
Required  af  Ayricultural  .stude/ds. 

V.     Fertilization  (Storei's  Agriculture). — Introduction;  cla 
cation  of  manures,  atmospheric,  mineral  and  organic ;   man 
sources  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  phosphates 
nitrogen   salts  ;    stable-manure,   composition   and   manager 
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niiiiiial  mauures;  liquid  manure;  farm  sewa*^e ;  guanos;  tisli  fer- 
tilizers; animal  refuse ;  peat;  green  manuring;  sea-Aveeils;  vege- 
table refuse  and  by-products;  composts;  divisors  fur  maiuires ; 
api^lication  and  action  of  manures;  valuation  of  manures.  Sj)r'tn(j 
t*/')N^  Suj^huinore  year:  /erftnus  and  tr,rt-h(jok^  2  t^i'rt'che^  jh:i'  /rnk. 

yi.  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. — Orii^in,  history,  characteristics 
an<l  adaptability  of  the  leading  breeds  of  the  horse,  neat  cattle, 
sliee]),  swine  and  ])oultrv ;  scoring;  tracing  ])edigrees;  breeders' 
associations.     Fall  fer/n,  Sen'nu'  yrar ;  J  tunrrists  per  tree/,-.     Khc- 

VII.  Live  Stock  Husbandry. — The  princijik's  of  breeding; 
heredity  ;  atavism  ;  correhition  ;  variation  ;  fecundity  ;  in-breeding ; 
cross-breeding ;  relative  influence  of  parents ;  sex  ;  i»edigree  ;  foriu  ; 
selection;  tin*  breeding,  care  and  managoinent  of  the  horse,  neat 
<-attle.  sheep,  swine  and  ])oultiy'.  FkU  term,  SeiinH'  yerir :  J  e-irr- 
/■/.v<  >•  jH  r  //*( >'/•.      /'  lerfi  re. 

VIII.  Historv  of  Ai^riculture. — Agriculture  in  relation  to  civil- 
ization  ;  fisher  and  liunter-folk  ;  nomads;  tillers  of  the  soil ;  devel- 
o]>enient  of  tillage;  history  of  the  plow;  crop  rotation;  irrigation  ; 
fertilization  ;  general  and  s|nH-ial  farming;  agricultural  etlucation  ; 
agricultural  experimentati(^n  ;  evolution  of  farming  implements; 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  to-day.  F<tl/  f( net,  Svn'atr  ytur :  hrftn'e-s^ 
2  e.rerciseH  per  veek.  Flrctive  hy  sjHittr/  arrnmj* meni  it'tth  tin  Prn- 
fest^ur  of  A(jrn'N/tKi'i . 

IX.  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals — Princi})lcs  of  rational  feeding ; 
animal  body,  composition,  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
aud  excrementation  ;  feeding  stutls,  composition  and  digestibility; 
nutrients;  feeding  standards ;  foriuulating  rations ;  selection  of 
feeding  stutts;  in'ei)aration  of  food  ;  metln^ds  of  feeding;  utility  of 
shelter;  special  feeding  of  horse,  coav,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry, 
and    for  work,  flesh,  milk,  wool,  eggs,  etc.      Wniter  trrm,  Sri,(oi- 
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X.  Dairy  Husbandry. — Breeds  and  breeding  of  dairy  ca 
barns  and  dairy  buildings;  milk  production,  composition; 
agement,  loration,  pjisteurization,  sterilization,  testing,  prese:] 
tion,  transportation  and  marketing;  creaming;  Imtter-mati 
cheese-making;  milk-preservation,  condensed  milk,  milk-sn; 
etc. ;  milk -preparation  for  infants  and  invalids ;  dairy  baefc 
^^ogy.  Winter  term,  Senior  year;  lectureif,  S  ej*ercises  per  *r. 
fUedive. 

XI.  Poultry  Farming. — Domestic  fowls,  kinds,  breeds,  8el( 
tion  and  breeding ;  buildings,  location  and  arrangement,  constn 
tion  and  furnishing,  ventilation,  yards  and  parks ;  foods  and  fee 
ing,  care  and  management,  production  of  eggs  and  flesh,  fattenir 
dressing  and  marketing ;  incubation,  natural  and  artifici 
brooders;  diseases  and  enemies;  cax^ouizing;  exhibiting  a 
judging;  special  management  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  a 
pigeons.  Winter  term,  Senior  year;  ledurei^,2  e^nerciset^  per  m 
Electice, 

XII.  Agiicultural  Economics. — The  mutual  relations  of  aj 
culture  and  the  body  politic;  the  position  of  agriculture;  in 
pendence  of  agriculture;  State  intervention;  legislation;  tai 
bounties ;  taxation  ;  insurance  ;  credit ;  rewards  ;  census ;  mc 
and  social  aspects  of  agiiculture ;  division  and  distribution 
farms;  size  of  farms;  extensive  and  intensive  farming;  owd 
ship  of  land ;  inheritance ;  nationalization  of  land ;  goveramei 
lands ;  colonization ;  agricultural  laborei-s,  machinery,  expe 
mentation;  education;  association;  cooperation;  press;  agrici 
tnral  improvement ;  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land ;  diversi 
cation  of  products;  Winter  term,  Senior  year;  lectures,  2  exem- 
per  }ceel\     Elective,     Open  to  dudents  irho  hare  taken  AgricuUt 

VIll. 

XIII.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  literature. —  An  opp* 
tuiiity  to  read  and  study  in  any  special  line  of  agriculture  or  h« 
ticnlture  for  which  the  student  is  prei)ared.  Examination  a 
consideration  of  the  reports  and  l)ulletins  of  the  agricultural 
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periment  stations.      Whiter  fenn,  Senior  year  ;  -  e^erci seta  per  week. 
Elective  1/y  npecial  ai^angeiaent, 

Xr\\  Farm  Management. — Introductions  and  definitions ;  farm- 
ing requisites ;  farm  production  and  market  relations ;  capital, 
permanent,  floating  and  perishable;  distribution  in  land,  build- 
i^igs,  apparatus,  live  stock  and  supi)lies ;  lal)or  and  ])ower  ;  ma- 
chinery; kind  of  farming-;  size  of  farm  ;  sytem  of  farming  ;  owner- 
ship or  rental  of  farm;  maintenance  and  management;  returns 
and  results;  inventory  and  balancing  of  accounts.  Sprimj  term, 
^nior  year  ;  o  ex,erai<e*<  per  meek.     Electire. 

XV.  Farm  Accounts  and  Records. — The  principles  and  methods 
01  book-keeping  in  their  application  to  the  keeping  of  farm  ac- 
counts ;  diary  ;  note-book  ;  calendar  ;  records  and  accounts  of 
special  departments,  crops,  fields  and  animals;  calculations,  esti- 
niates  and  valuations;  inventories.  Sjfring  term,  Senior  year; 
^^ures,  1  exercise  per  week.     Kledice. 

XVI.  Farm  Law. — The  legal  rights  and  liabilities  of  farmei's; 
Pnrchase  and  sale  of  farm,  forms  of  deeds ;  rental  of  farm,  terms 
01  lease;  boundaries  and  fences;  overhanging  trees;  water  rights 
*nd  drainage  ;  ways  over  the  farm  ;  rights  in  the  highway  ;  road- 
sides;  live  stock ;  dogs;  game;  trespass;  theft;  tires;  insurance; 
^inplojing  laborers;  liability  of  employer  and  emi)loyed ;  con- 
tracts ;  mortgages ;  notes ;  taxes ;  exchange,  sale  and  i)urchase ; 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock  and  crops.  Spriiuj  term.  Senior 
y^^j  lectnre^,  1  e,rercii<e  per  week.     Eleetire  hy  sjHciol  arr^frnjement. 

^»II.  Apiculture. — A  study  of  the  habits,  care,  breeding  and 
management  of  the  honey-bee,  with  ])ractical  work  in  the  apiary. 
' P^^ffig  terin.  Senior  year  ;  lerturefi,  1  cnrdxe per  week.     Klatire. 

"^♦Hl.    Agricultural  Debate. — Discussion  in  the  fcnin  of  regu- 
^  Parliamentary  debates  ujion  leading  agricultural  cpiestions. 
"P^ny  tenn,  Senior  year  ;  1  e^rercif<e  per  week.     Elertire. 

^^^^    Agricultural  Experimentation. — A  stud}'  of  the  objects. 
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principles  and  methods  of  agricultural  experimentation.  Opp< 
tnnity  will  be  given  for  practical  participation  in  the  work  of  t" 
Experiment  Station  to  those  students  who  arrange  to  contii^^  vi 
this  work  through  the  experimental  season.  Spring  tei^n^  &/fe  ^V 
year  ;  lectures  and  ohject  lessons,  2  exercises  per  week,  iLlective^  ^ 
special  arrangement 

HORTICULTURE 

I.  Field  and  Garden  Crops. — Balancing  of  farm ;  rotation  ^^ 
crops ;  gi^ass-land  ;  wood-land ;  tillage-land ;  preparation  of  lai3  ^> 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  storing  and  disposal  of  crop^^*' 
special  consideration  of  the  hay  crop,  fodder  crops,  Indian  cou^'^^ 
potatoes,  root  crops,  field  and  garden  vegetables;  weeds.  F^:^^ 
term,  Juniar  year  ;  lectures,  3  exercises  per'  week.  Required  of  Ag^^^" 
cultural  stu/lerits, 

II.  Market-gardening  and    Greenhouse    Culture.  —  Location  ^ 
soil,  preparation  and  equipment;  construction,  maintenance  ix%^^ 
management  of  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  forcing  pits  and  gree^" 
houses;   market  -  garden   and    greenhouse   crops.      Winter  fe?v/V 
Junior  year;   lectxires  and  reference  hooks,  8  exercises  per  weA'. 
Required  of  Agricultural  sttulents. 

III.  Plant  Breeding. — Propagation  of  plants;  seed-growing; 
heredity ;  individuality ;  characteristics ;  variation  ;  origin  and 
improvement  of  varieties;  selection;  culture;  close  breedin 
cross-breeding ;  pollination  natural  and  artificial ;  special  breedin 
of  potato,  maize,  beet,  cucumber,  squash,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
etc.  Winter  term.  Junior  year;  lectures,  1  exercise  per  we^k, 
Electice. 

IV.  Forestry. — Relation  to  climate,  shelter,  water-shed  and 
timber  production ;  trees  as  a  farm  crop ;  nut-bearing  trees ; 
planting,  care  and  management  of  forest  trees;  cutting  and  curing; 
wind-breaks,  groves  and  shelter  belts ;  forest  fires ;  diseases  and 


or  • 


or 
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enemies  of  forest  trees;   arbor  <lay.      1I7//A;/'  tc/'f/f,  Jmuor  year; 

V.  Poiiiolog'y  (Mayiiard). — Culture  of  orchard,  vineyard  and 
garden  fruits;  special  culture  of  the  apple,  pear,  iieach,  plum, 
cherry,  (piiiice,  grape,  currant,  gooseberry,  rasjiberry,  blackberry 
and  strawberry;  harvesting,  preparation,  preservation  and  mar- 
keting of  fruit;  evai>orators ;  cold  storage;  special  study  of  pro- 
pagation of  fruits,  grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc.;  si)raying. 
Sprt/uj  (ei'iti,  Juruor  f/tK/' ;  Jedares  ttud  teH-huok,  S  crcriisei^  per 
xreek.     Jiequired  of  A(ir'ti'ultt(i'id  stmlcnts. 

YI.  Ornamental  Gardening  (Long). — Kequirements  of  orna- 
mental gardening;  materials;  arrangement;  construction  and 
maintenance  of  ornamental  gardens;  improving  the  suiToundings 
of  rural  homes;  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery;  lawns; 
village  imi^rovement.  Sjiniuj  fcrm,  Jatiinr  !/''(/'  j  lectmes  diul  tcj't- 
hool',  S  I'.rt/'rt'St'S  jfLi'  ff'tf /,',p/r  iHW  half  irrin.  liajmnd  of  A  [I  r  if- 'd- 
Uinil  sfftdt'ids. 

YII.  Floriculture. — House  i»lants,  selection,  care  and  arrange- 
ment; conservatories:  commercial  tloricultiire ;  garden,  field  and 
gi'eenhouse  culture  of  tlowering  jilants;  l)ulb  culture.  Sjtrim/ 
te/"fiij  'Jithtor  ycifr ;  /erini'ts  <ind  fr.ii-hrnt/,\ -J  t.ir/ui.sc.s  jhr  ircrk^  pu' 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  EXTENSION. 


POK  the  benefit  of  persons  within  the  state  who  cani: 
attend  the  College  as  students,  the  faculty  has  an'angec 
coui*se  of  study,  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  Exte 
sion.  The  plan,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chautauqua  Rea< 
ing  Circle,  provides  a  course  of  stud}^  eml)odying  lines  in  agr 
culture  and  horticulture  as  well  as  studies  in  literature  and  tL 
sciences. 

The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  c 
anyone  who  may  choose  to  pursue  it.     To  complete  the  course, 
satisfactory  examination  on  at  least  one  book  under  each  luimbe 
of  the  three  yeare*  coui*se,  given  below,  must  be  passed. 

Candidates  upon  completing  the  course  will  receive  the  awai 
of  a  diploma. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR.  I?      fH 


5?i 


(  First  Principles  of  Agriculture.      VtHn-hcci* $  72    $    72    | 

^  American  Literature.     Iltnrthornr  ainl  Lemmon 1  12 

/  *Home  Floriculture.     Ue,rfon1 1  50      1  20 

-.  Silos.  Ensilage,  and  Silage.     Mihs 50          38 

(* Helps  for  Home  Makei-s      Mary  BUth 75          56 

\  Insects  ami  Insecticides.      Weed 1  25      1  00 

/  The  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course),     .\fnrtiii 1  20 

(  Feeding  Animals.     Stetmrt 2  00       1  60 

4        ■ 

/  American  History.     Montfjonu'ri/ 1  00 

5.          Manual  of  the  Constitution.     A/ttfretrs 1  00 


*A 
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it 


SECOND  YEAR.  I?      Ii?; 


V 


{  8(>ils  and  Crops.      .\fnrr"tr  a/nf  Iln nt .ft   un 

\  Representative^  Englisl* Literature.     Punconut 

i  Text  Book  of  IJotany 

-■  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine.     CurtL^ 2  00 

(  *Ornaniental  Gardening  for  Americans.     l.oi,<i '2  00 

i  How  the  P^irni  Pays.     IL  nderK'ut  ami  Crnzii  r *2  50 

*  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pa  v.      Gni/a  r -^  00 

i  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.     />m//< 1  ."iO 

'  *Anua  ^laria's  Houseke<*ping.      Poorer TO 

\  Stock  Breeding.     Mihs I  ^O 

I  English  History.     }fonti{oiin  r// 

\  political  Economy  (I5riefer  Coui-se).      }\\ilh'ti' 

y  Astronomy.     Xtimtinb 


.^  7.)  .$  06 

1  f>0 

12 

1  (50 

12 

1  r,o 

08 

1  88 

12 

1  GO 

12 

1  12 

OS 

."ie) 

08 

1  12 

12 

1  12 

11 

1  00 

08 

1  ao 

12 

THIRD  YEAR. 

\  Practical  Earm  Chemistry,      (in  li>>  r J»;l  00     8     so  8     0() 

i  G<'rieral  History.       IA/a  /-v. 1   ."iO  \T) 

1  A  'I'ext-Book  of  Chemislrv 

-  The  Nursery  Book.     Il>il>  y    1  00           SO  00 

I  Draining  f(»r  l*rotit  and  Health.      Wurin'j 1  ."io       1    12  (»S 


Langstroth  on   the   Hive  and   Honey    Bee.     (Daflant's 

Ucvisicm) 1    12  os 

American  Emit  Culturist.      TlmnnLs 2  ."io  2  oo  22 

American  Dairying,      (inrf'r 1   oo  so  oo 

Green-Housr- Construction.      Tiift 1   ^o  l   -Jo  os 

Horse  Breeding      S,ii,(l,  is 2  oo  l    .lo  12 

♦Our  Earnnnir.     'Dm/ 2  oo  lOo  l:i 

P^nglish  translations  from  a  toreiiin  literature, 
(Books  will   he   reconunen(h'il    later  ac coidiiii:  to   the 

subject  chosen.) 

^*The  New  Womanhooil.      I-:  muhl 1   2.*')  iM  os 

-■  Advanced  Course  in  political  Econom\.      lI'/Z/v  /  .  .  .  .  2  oo  i.") 


\ 
] 

[ 
f 


I 


f  Soils  and  Hocks.     Star/,/,ri'f;/> 2  r.o       2  2*")  12 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Below  is  a  list  of  books  which  the  faculty  recommends  as  r 
ing  supplementary  to  the  above  course ;   the  same  is  sugges 
as  a  desirable  list  of  books  for  the  home,  grange  or  town  librae 

Publisher's 
Price. 

Agriculture  rS  vols.)    Stover $5  00 

Talks  on  Manures.     Harris 1  75 

Praciical  Dairy  Husbandry.      WiUnrd 3  00 

Tlie  Grasses  of  North  America.    (Vol.  I )    Beal 2  50 

(Vol.  II.)    Dad  ....  5  00 

Turkeys  and  how  to  Raise  Them.     Myrick 1  00 

The  Spraying  of  Plants.     LfuJeman 100 

Plant  Breeding,     Bailey 1  00 

Soils.     King 75 

Manures,  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them.  Burpee.  50 

The  Earth  and  its  Story.     Ileilprin 1  00 

Fungi  and  Fungicides.     Weed 1  00 

Survival  of  Unlike.     Bailey 2  00 

Horticultural  Rule  Book.     Bathy 75 

Rural  Grape  Training.     Bailey 75 

Vegetable  Gardening.     Greene 

The  Farmer's  Veterinary  Adviser.     TjHW 8  00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.     3faf(fers 1  00 

The  Shepherd's  Manual.     Sfetrarf 1  50 

Hanis  on  the  Pig.     Harris 1  50 

Practical  Poultry  Keeping.     Wright 2  00 

The  Book  of  Poultry.     Wnght.  \    5  00 

Colored  Plates.      j     12  50 

How  Crops  Feed.     Jo?tnsf)n 1  50 

How  Crops  Grow.     Jo?tnson 1  50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.     B'>^?t 1  25 

A  Modern  Bee  Farm.     Simmins 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.     (2  vols.)     Cheshire 

Tlie  Production  of  Comb  Honev.     Hutchinson 25 

The  Production  of  Extracted  Houev.     Cowan 

The  Incubator  and  its  use.     Bankin 

Poultry  for  Profit.     Jacobs 


Price  to 

X*o» 

Members. 

ta«-e 

$.5  00 

S     S$ 

1  31 

06 

2  00 

16 

2  25 

10 

4  50 

29 

75 

07 

80 

07 

80 

07 

60 

05 

88 

08 

1  00 

08 

75 

07 

1  60 

10 

60 

06 

65 

04 

2  40 

16 

75 

06 

1  12 

11 

1  12 

08 

1  50 

12 

8  75 

24 

9  38 

32 

1  12 

11 

1  12 

11 

1  00 

S^ 
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Pablisber*8      Prioe  to  Pot- 
Price.         Members,  tage. 
8  and  Brooders.    Jacobs 

Dd  Artificial  Duck  Raising.    Rankin 

(A  Treatise  on  raising  Broilers  and  Ducks 

rtiflcial  Means.)    MeFetridge 

k  of  Plants.     Henderson |4  00           3  20  28 

BVuits,  and  Leaves.     Sir  John  Lubbock 

now  the  Wild  Flowers.    Dana 1  50  Free 

Species.    Danrin 2  00           150  14 

uid  Plants  under  Domestication.    (2  vols.) 

in 5  00           8  75  28 

•ican  Ck^mmonwealth.    Bri/ee 3  50  Free 

a  Daughter.    Starrett 75               60  06 

OUier  Half  Lives.     Biis 125  06 

i  of  Home 60              45  05 

jTin.     Frances  E.  Willard 1  00               75  07 

land  Legends  and  Folk  Lore.    Drake 2  00           1  50  12 

iss  Nobleman.    Jane  Austin 1  25               94  08 

ron  and  bis  Daughter.    Jane  Austin 1  25               94  08 

}f  Standish.    Jane  Austin 1  25               94  08 

len.    Jane  Austin 1  25               94  08 

re  with  American  History.  (2  vols.)  Morris.      8  00           2  25  24 

ces  of  American  Literature 1  00  08 

Literature  Series 15  Free 

listory  of  the  English  People.     Green 1  20  15 

History  of  England.     Gardiner 3  00  15 

from  English  History.    J.  R.  Green 1  50           112  12 

Hassic  Series 12  Free 

}inion  (Periodical) 

)l  the  above  books  may  be  bought  of  The  Bhode  Island 
ompany,  113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  by 
«  of  the  Extension  Course,  at  the  special  price  given, 
er  information  regarding  the  course  may  be  obtained  by 
Dg  Part  I.  of  the  1896  report  or  by  wilting  to  the  address 

J.  D.  TOWAE, 

See,  Agr,  College  Extension y 

Kingston,  R.  I. 
11 
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MILITARY  ORGANIZATION. 


COMMANDANT, 
W.  W.  WoTHERSPOON,  Captain  Twelfth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

COMPANY  A* 
H.  E.  B.  Case,  Captain. 

W.  C.  P.  Merrill First  Lieutenant 

W.  J.  Taylor Fii-st  Sergeant. 

W.  F.  Harley Sergeant. 

H.  P.  Wilson Sergeant. 

A.  P.  Kenyon Sergeant. 

A.  F.  Grinnell Sergeant. 

S.  W.  Wright Coiporal. 

G.  Rose Coiporal. 

H.  A.  CoNGDON Corporal. 

B.  E.  Kenyon Coiporal. 

COMPANY  B* 
L.  H.  Marsland,  Captain. 

A.  A.  Tucker Second  Lieuteni 

W.  C.  Clarke,  Jr First  Sergeant. 

R.  B.  Strout  .' Sergeant. 

I.  Thomas Sergeant. 

M.  A.  Ladd Sergeant. 

W.  S.  Camiicliael Sergeant, 

E.  A.  Bates Corporal. 

C.  F.  Kenyon Corporal. 

W.  L.  W.  Clarke Corporal. 

F.  R.  Eddy Corporal. 

Battalion  Adjutant . .    Lieut.  A.  A.  Tuci 

Bugler H.  W.  Case. 
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BOTANICAL  CLUB^ 


In  Charge  of  the  Professor  of  Botany. 


Those  interested  in  botanical  siil)jects  meet  occasionally  to  dis- 
iss  simple  botanical  literature,  especially  the  bulletins  of  the 
Ixperiment  Stations  and  of  the  U.  S.  Cxovernment. 


ZOOLOGICAL  CLUB. 


Tile  Zooloofical  Club  meets  bi-Aveekly  for  the  studv  of  the  local 
ma,  for  the  presentation  of  brief  papers,  and  for  the  review  of 
■"I'e'nt  journals.  A  special  room  is  devoted  to  the  collections 
1  preparations  made  by  the  club.  The  daily  ol)servations  by 
liiembers  upon  the  occurrence,  habitat,  structure,  life  history 
I  liabits  of  the  animals,  are  on  tile  for  ready  reference.  Special 
i^x>>ions  are  made  to  favorable  localities.  O[)[)ortunities  for 
'^l-    work  in  zooloiiv  are  remarkably  tine. 

OFFICERS. 

^^liY  F.  O'Neil President. 

I^Hiette  F.  Turnek ^'ice  President. 

•^^Ry  Knowles Secretary. 

^A^-NE Curator. 
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CHEMICAL  CLUB. 


The  Chemical  Club  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  purpose 
discussing  the  literature  upon  chemical,  physical,  and  agricultu 
subjects.    The  French,  German,  and  English  journals  are  distri 
uted  among  the  members  and  reports  are  received  from  time 
time  on  subject  matter  from  thirty-five  different  journals. 

OFFICERS. 

Charles  F.  Kenyon President. 

Harry  W.  Arnold Vice  President. 

William  J.  Taylor Secretary. 


YOUNG  MEN^S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


M.  A.  Ladd President. 

W.  F.  Harley Vice  President. 

W.  E.  Drake Cor.  Secretary. 

W.  P.  A1.EXANDER Rec.  Secretary. 

E.  A.  Bates Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOQATIOR 


George  M.  Tucker,  President. 

George  A.  Rodman,  Secretary,        Charles  L.  Sargent,  Treasurer, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Peacedale,  R.  I. 


li 


a 


u 


a 


a 


Adams,  Geor^re  Echvaril Roc-kv  Brook,  K.  I. 

Burdick,  Howland Xe\vi)ort,  " 

Clarke,  Charles  Sheriuaii Jamestown,  " 

Eldred,  Mal)el  DeWitt Kingston, 

Greeumau,  Adelaide  Maria Kin<?ston, 

Knowles,  John  Franklin King*ston, 

Madison,  AVarren  Brown East  Greenwich, 

Scott,  Arthur  Curtis Summit, 

Tucker,  Georg"e  Mason Swansea  Centre,    Mass. 

GRADUATES  OF   J  896. 

Brown,  May Narrjiiransett  Pier.  11 

Greenman,  Adelaide  Maria   Kingston, 

Kenyou,  Albert  Lewis,  Mech Point  Judith, 

Moore,  Nathan  Lewis  Cass,  Agr Shannock, 

Tabor,  Edgar  Francis,  Mech Slatersville, 

Williams,  James  Emerson,  Agr Summit, 

SENIORS. 

Carmichael,  Welcome  Sands,  Sci Shannock,  Pi.  I, 

Case,  Herbert  Edwards  Brown,  Mech Pawtu<'kct, 

Giimiell,  Archie  Franklin,  Mech Middletown, 

Hanson,  Gertrude  Maie,  Sci Peace  ]);de, 

Hoxsie,  Bessie  Bailey,  Sci (^)u()noch()ntaug, 
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Larkiii.  Jessie  Louise.  Sei Westerly,  R.  I. 

KeiiVDii.  Charles  Frankliiu  Meeli Sliainioek, 

Keiivou,  All»ert  Prentice,  Meeli Ashawav, 

Marslaiul,  Louis  Herl'ert,  Mec-li Franklin,  X.  Y. 

Tetit.  Eliza  Alice,  Sri Allenton,  R.  I. 

Thomas.  Irvinir.  Mech Lafavette, 

JUNIORS. 

ArnoKl,  Sarah  Estelle.  Soi AVaketieKl,  R.  I. 

I>arl'er,  (reoi^v  WashinL'"ton.  A^n" Shannock, 

Case,  Jt»hn  P.,  Ai:r (touU, 

Clarke.  WiUiani  Ca-e,  Sci WaketieM, 

Clarke,  AVilliaiii  Lainont  Wheeler,  Mech.  .Jamestown, 

Coni:<lon.  Henry  Auiru<tu<,  Mech Kinirston. 

Cardll,  Edna  Maria.  Sci Abbott  Run, 

Flai:^-.  Martha  Piehecca.  Sei Kinsrston, 

Harley.  A\  illiam  FerLrii>'>n,  Alti" Pawtucket, 

Piose,  Cieoii^e  Tucker.  Airr Kiuirston, 

Strout.  Pio]<eit  P>ruce.  Airr Waketiehl. 

Tav^"'i"'  ^^  ilHaui  Jaiut'-.  Sri Mention,  Mass. 

Tucker.  Attiuore  Ani<  »M.  Aiir Waketiehl,  R.  I. 

WiU<'!i.  (trace  P^.lh.'ii.  Sei Allenton. 

Wii-ht.  Sila.  Will.,  1.  A::r Waketiehl, 

SOPHOMORES. 

Allri;.  Narliaiiiel  r>evti"aui.  Airr Pawtuxet.  R.  I- 

Am  '11.  Ht;!  IV  Fi  u  ri^  ^\  iliih.:.  Mech.  .  .  .Woonsocket, 

Viii   11.  l.\  t  It  tt  Milleii.  Sri Wood  River  Juuc, 

l>:iclu'lU  r.  ^^  illiaii.  Statili.  >i'e.  Mt-cli Newport, 

r>  111  ri .  Aitl   u  Si — n Hope  Valley, 

r»ii^l.t!LM!  .  Heiiiv  M  i-.>ii.  Mech Wliite  Rock, 

Car_:ir:.  .laiiic-  lvl\\  ir^l.  Mecli Abbott  Rnn, 

Curuiraii^-.  .b-lu:  Stuart.  Mecli    Pawtiieket, 

D^niirhtv.  Pel  err  Sraiihv,  Mecb Providence, 
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)rman  James Adamsville,  R.  I. 

H^dred  Wayne,  Sci Alleiiton, 

Blydon  Ellery,  Agi* Wood  River  June, 

,  Can*oll,  Mech Kingston, 

,  Harry,  Agr Point  Judith, 

eriill  Augustus,  Mech Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Villiam  Frazier,  Mech Cannousville,  " 

iValter  T Adams^-ille,  R.  I. 

benezer,  Sci Lyons  Farms,         N.  J. 

Walter  Clark,  Mech Lafayette,  R.  I. 

fellie  HoUis,  Sci Maiden,  Mass. 

?,  Robei-t  Spink,  Mech Wickford,  R.  I. 

Qnie  Elizabeth,  Sci Wickford, 

,  George  Albei't,  Mech West  Kingston, 


(( 


(( 


u 


it 


n 
n 


FRESHMEN. 

Fohn  Raleigh Kingston,  R.  I. 

n  James East  Greenwich, 

arah  Lila Kenyon, 

Luth  Hortens^ Kenyon, 

larles  Andrew Providence, 

Amos  Langworthy Wood  River  June, 

,  Alston  Windfield Point  Judith, 

,  Leroy  Weston Point  Judith, 

r,  Elisha  Frederic Peace  Dale, 

Lrthur  Earle Quonochontaug, 

,  Abby  Fidelia Wickford, 

Alfred,  Jr Newburyport,        Mass. 

,  Oscar  Dean Wickford,  R.  I, 

,  Robert  Jose])h Usquepaug, 

Jorden  Lawton South  Poi-tsmouth, 

eorge  Canning,  Jr Wickford, 

alph  Nelson Wickford, 

loithony  Enoch Chepachet, 


(i 


n 


(( 


it, 


(i 


(( 


(. 


i% 


(» 


(k 


Tucker,  Bertha  Doug-las Swansea  Centre,   Mass. 

Wells,  Herbert  Conistoek Kiuirston,  E.  L 

Wio-htnian,  Levi  Eugene South  Seituate,  "' 

Whitman,  Chester  Wilson Arctic, 

Wilson,  James  llobert Belleville, 

SPECIALS. 

Ani^ell.  Ealph  Day Providence,  E.  I. 

Baldwin,  Margaret Aspen  Wall,  ^  a. 

Barton,  Benjamin East  Greenwich,     E.  I. 

Batchelder,  Nelson  A Crom[)ton, 

Bates,  Edward  Aver Pawtucket, 

Bosworth.  Alfred  Wilsnn Boston,  Mass. 

Brayton,  Charles  Andrew Fiskeville,  E.  I. 

Carpenter,  Benjamin Perryville, 

Case.  Harold  Warren Pawtucket, 

Clarke,  John  (rideon West  King>>ton 

Clarke,  William  Hazard West  King^ston, 

Clarke,  Latham West  Kiug-stou, 

Conant.  Walter  Aiken Welleslev  Hills,    Mass. 

Cr«  »ss.  Morton  Eobinson Waketield,  E.  L 

Cullen.  Edmund  l>aniel East  Greenwich,        " 

Eddv.  Frank  llottVe Providence, 

Emmet.  James  E Peace  Dale, 

Eiske.  Nina  ^'i^ >la Providence, 

Eison.  ( ieitrude  Sarah Peace  Dale, 

(rveeiie,  Presrott  ^lorrill Peace  Dale, 

Hammoml.  Jlnnnas  Cook Newport, 

Mel  rill.  William  Chauney  Palmer Central  Falls 

Minor.  Cleorne  Kldred Westerly, 

Morris(»n.  CHtVonl  P>rewster Pawtucket, 

Nash.  Clarenee  Earl Watch  Hill, 

O'Neil.  Henry  Framis Providence, 


ii 
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Parkhurst,  Elizabeth  M Wickford,  R.  I. 

Peckham,  Herbert  James Middle  town, 

Peckham,  Arthur  Noyes Kingston, 

Reynolds,  Rebecca  Dean East  Greenwich, 

Rose,  John  E Kingston,  ** 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gertrude Kingston,  " 

Sisson,  Marion  Siunner South  Portsmouth,    " 

Steere,  Jolin  Purkis Chepachet, 

^teere,  Enoch  Mowry Chepachet, 

Steere,  Roena  Hoxsie Wood  River  J^unc,    " 

^onipsou,  Sally  Rodman Wakefield,  " 

Aui-uer,  Harriette  Florence ...  Ontario  Centre,      N.  Y. 

"  ©lis,  Grace  Peny Kingston,  R.  I. 

**  ilson,  Harry  Page AUenton,  " 

^  oodmansee,  Mattie  Florence Shannock,  " 

SPECIALS  IN  WOOD-CARVING. 


il 


<( 


(( 


t( 


ii 


^^.  Charles  Auel Shannock,  R.  I. 


"^^^'^.  Charles  Armstrong Wakefield, 


K  Ellen  Bosworth Kingston, 

'^"^sis  Mary  J.  Brown Kingston, 

^^^^.  George  Carmichael Shannock, 

'^^^^.  George  Clark Shannock, 

^^^i«=3s  Julia  Clarke Shannock, 


_   ,l>il.l  II  I 


\,  Oscar  E.  Earushaw Kenyon, 

'^^^^.  A.  A.  Greenman Kingston, 

'^^i-s.  F.  D.  Johnson Wakefield, 

^*^V88  Mary  E.  Kenyon Kingston, 

^^X'ft.  George  Krcener Wakefield, 

i«8  May  J .  Lanphear Peace  Dale, 

^"8.  Carrie  Palmer Wakefield, 

i«8  A.  E.  Rodman Peace  Dale, 

i88  Mary  E.  Wright Shannock, 
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Post  Graduates 9 

Graduates  of  1896 6 

Seniors 11 

Juniors 15 

Sophomores 23 

Freshmen 24 

Specials 41 

Specials  in  Wood-carving 16 

Total,  counting  none  twice 145 

Students  in  College  Extension  coui'ses 32 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


ELviLLij  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  m(h  (he  Rhode  Island  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

896.  Pr 

^-      1  •       To  cash  balance  on  hand $4  27 

Interest  from  1862  fund   1,918  89 

J.  H.  Washburn,  President,  for  students'  board,  etc 11,606  00 

Incidental  credits,  cash 681  63 

Cash  received  from  interest 8  18 


1896. 


ai4,218  92 


Cr. 

By  salaries 32,256  24 

Postage,  stationery  and  printing 6174 

Freight  and  expressage    495  14 

Traveling 54  23 

Labor 2,709  85 

Store 1,703  72 

Furniture 843  24 

Incidentals 2,650  21 

Construction  and  repairs . .  1,296  01 

Provisions 1,876  08 

Boarding  expenses 648  31 

Cash  on  hand 129  20 

$14,218  92 
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This  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned.  Auditing  Committee  of  tl 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechai 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull.  Treasurer,  as  above,  and 
same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  Treasurer's  hands  of  • 
dred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS. 
HENRY  L.  GREENE, 
CHAS.  J.  GREENE, 

Audit iny  Com 


The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  acc4?unt 

United  States'  Appropriation. 

1896.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as 
per  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30.  1896, 
under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2.  1887 $1 

1896.  Cr. 

June  30.    By  Salaries |8.469  27 

Labor...    1,713  68 

Publications 1,969  34 

Postage  and  stationery 

Freight  and  expressage 

Heat,  light,  and  water 

Chemical  supplies 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 

Fertilizei-s 

Feeding  stuflfs 

Library. 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery  

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Scientific  apparatus 

Live  stock 

Traveling 

Contingent  expenses 

Building  and  repairs 

91 


104  42 

118  78 

99  18 

38  88 

548  56 

353  26 

26  84 

285  70 

242  91 

85  52 

7  25 

363  (X) 

334  56 

25  79 

213  56 
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'We,  the  undersigDed,  duly  appointed  Auditors  of  the  Corporation,  do  hereby 

f^Ttify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode  Island  £x- 

pp^riment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1896  ;  that  we  have  found 

ttie    same  well  kept  and  classified  ns  above  and  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 

^i-om  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uniteil  States  are  shown  to  have  been  fifteen  thousand 

<3.onars,  and  the  corresponding  disbursements  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;   for  all  of 

^vp^hich  prof)er  vouchers  are  on  file  and  have  been  by  us  examined  and  found 

correct. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 

Signed, 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
HENRY  L.  GREENE, 
CHAS.  J.  GREENE, 

^•i  uditors. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  July  15.  1896. 

^  Jjereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  books  of  account  of  the 

'o«itution  named. 

MELVILLE  BULL. 

Treasurer  of  the  Rhotle  Colhye  of  Ayricvlture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

1  bereby  certify  that  the  above  signature  is  that  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode 
sland  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arti«. 

C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

^^^uler4t  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colleye  of  Agriculture  and 
^^^^hnnic  Arts. 


^^^'iX-LE  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  accmmt  trifh  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station. 

^^«.  Du. 

June  30     To  balance  from  last  year $1,02163 

Station  receipts 1,296  04 

Station  receipts,  fertilizer  inspection 2,676  84 

Interest 73  17 

♦5,067  68 
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1896  Cr. 

By  Salaries |40a^        ^0 

Labor 84^      XB 

Supplies  and  repairs 86S     4g 

Freight  and  expressage,  postage  and  stationery 7S     70 

Library  and  printing 37:^    ^ 

Tools  and  machinery 1^    72 

Scientific  instruments 150  48 

Chemical  apparatus  and  supplies 31    66 

Furniture  and  general  fittings 87  68 

Roads,  water  supply,  and  drainage 13  1^3 

Live  stock 142  88 

Traveling  65   21 

Incidentals 37    ^ 

Buildings 63    ^ 

Fertilizer  control    839     -** 


Balance  on  hand.    1,154 


$5,067 

Melville  Bull,  Treasure)',  in  a<^count  with  Li'nited  States'  Special  App 

priation. 

1896.  Dr. 

June  30.     To  balance  on  hand |1,374= 

Interest 51 


20 
(58 


SO 


$1.32^      ^ 
Cr. 


By  Library |16d 


56 


Scientific  apparatus 6S     ^ 

Balance  unexpended 1,093 


^ 


$1,335      ^ 

This  is  to  Certify  that  the  undersigned.  Auditing  Committee  of  the  Bor»-3tl 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Ak"^^' 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull.  Treasurer,  ending  June  80,  U 
and  the  vouchers  corresponding  therewith  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
HENRY  L.  GREENE, 
CHAS.  J.  GREENE, 

Auditorm 
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^Fhopsis  of  the  Bepart  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  of  amount  reeeived  under  Act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1800,  in  aid 

of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  of  the  disbursements 

thereof,  to  and  including  June  SO,  1800. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1895 $40,670  42 

Installment  for  1895-'96,  reeeived  July  10,  1895 21,000  00 

Total  available  for  year  ending  June  30,  1896 $61,670  42 

Disbursements  Thereof  for  and  During  the  Year  Ending  June  30.  1896. 

Schedule  A.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  for  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion    $6,024  11 

Schedule  B. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction 8,757  21 

Schedule  C. — Disbursments  for  Instruction  in  English 

Language  and  for  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction        2,872  73 

°^Hedule  D. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matical Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 1 ,452  47 

^Hedule  E  — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Natural 

or  Physical  Science  and  for  facilities 
for  such  instruction 10,169  93 

SCHEDULE  F.— Disbursements    for  Instruction    in  Eco- 

nomic  Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 666  68 

^°^i  expended  during  the  year $29,443  13 

^*^ce  remaining  unexpended    82,227  29 

$61,670  42 

^ere^y  Certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and,  together 
^    the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details  of  expendi- 
for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named  ;  and  that  said  expenditures 
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were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Eng^ 
language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  ^ 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  indus^  ^ 
of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL,  TreaMur^,^ 


ISYEKTORY  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  RlIODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE  OF  AORIC  "■ 

TURE  AND  Mechanic  Arts.  * 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture $9.d60 

Property  of  the  Department  of  ^lechanic  Arts 18,089    ^ 

Property  of  the  Department  of  English  and  History 4,88^    ^ 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 1,579    ^ 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Sciences 17,28^    ^ 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science 24^    ' 

Property  of  the  Boarding  Department 2,20^    ' 

Property  of  the  Women's  Dormitory I.IOO    ' 

Guns,  cannon,  and  other  military  equipment 4,64X 

Furniture  in  offices  and  schoolrooms 1,310 

Scientific  apparatus,  tools,  and  machinery  of  the  Experiment  Station.  4,88^ 

Books  of  the  Experiment  Station 2,87  % 

Other  property  of  the  Experiment  Station 5,47 1 


Amount  of  personal  property $69,830 

Women's  Dormitory $3,500 

Hothouse 200 

l^Iechanical  Building 10,000     ' 

Blacksmith  Shop 40O     < 

Temporary  wooden  buildings 4,000     ' 

Boarding  Hall 10,000     < 

Dormitory 45,000      ' 

AVater  Supply 10,000 

Experiment  Station  Laboratory ...    20,000 

Barns 5.00O 

Farm,  roads,  and  improvements 15,000 


Amount  of  real  estate $123,100 

Total  amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property $191,436 


/^'^^"^'^^- 
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Rhode  Island  G>IIege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts* 


CORPORATION. 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL Newport  County. 

Hon.  C.  H.  C0GGE8HALL Bristol  County. 

Hon.  henry  L.  GREENE Kent  County. 

Hon.  GARDINER  C.  SIMS Providence  County. 

Hon.  J.  V.  B.  WATSON Washington  County. 


OmCERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL.  President P.  O.,  Bristol,  R,  L 

Hon.  henry  L.  GREENE,  Vice  President P.  O.,  Riverpoint.  R.  I. 

Hon.  GARDINER  C.  SIMS,  Clerk P.  O.,  Providence.  R.  L 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL.  Treasurer P.  0.,  Newport.  R  L 


REPORT. 


To  IIw  Excellency  Klhha  Dyei\  (lovernor,  and  the  Tfonorahte  (rcn- 
eral  Assenihly  of  the  Sfafe  ({f  Rhode  hi  and  and  Procnlence 
Plantations^  at  Ha  Janiuny  Semon,  180S: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Tenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Aiis,  as  required  by  law. 

CHANDLER  H.  COGGESHALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Tdand  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mecfianic  Arts. 


♦  »  *. 


FACULTY  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


,  :  JOHN  HOSEA  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D., 


» 


PKEHIDENT, 

Prqfessor  of  Agricultural  Chrmuitnj, 

B.  8.,  Maasaohusetts  Agricultural  College,  1878 ;  Graduate  student,  Brown  University,  1880; 
Omdnate  student,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1881-1888:  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
mam  Agricultural  School,  1883-1887;  Student  in  G5ttingen  University,  1685  and  1887-1889; 
VI1.D.,  GOttingen,  1889;  Appointed  President,  1^90. 

HOMER  JAY  WHEELER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Qeoloyy^ 

B.  8m  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1883 ;  Assistant  Chemist,  Massachusetts  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  1883-1887;  Graduate  student,  University  of  GOttingen,  1887-1889;  Ph.D., 
CHHtiii^n,  1889 ;  Appointed  Chemist  of  R.  I.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Professor 
Of  Geology,  1800. 

ANNE   LUCY  BOSWORTH,  B.  S., 

Proftssor  qf  MathevHiticn^ 

B.'  8.,  Wellesley  College,  1800 ;   First  Assistant,  Amesbury  (Mass.)  High  School,  1890-1892 ; 
JkppolBted  Professor  of  Mathematics,  April,  1892;  Graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
■ummer  of  1894  and  1896. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  WATSON,  A.  M., 

J^ofesaor  of  Lnutjuafjes, 

B.,8mith  College,  1882;  A.  M.,  The  Cornell  irinvtTsity,  18S3;  Assistant  in  English,  Smith 
1888-1887;  Student  of  North  European  Lan^'Uiipes  in  G^Hlinfjen,  1887-1889;  Appointed 
of  Languages,  September.  1802  :  Student  of  French  in  Tours,  summer  of  1895. 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  DRAKE,  B.  S., 

Pi'ofesftor  of  M(('hani<'al  Ktufin't  limj, 

fPolyteohnic  Institute,  WorceMter,  is8«i:  Instructor  in  Pliy.sics  an(i  Electricity,  Worces- 
'ytecbnic  Institute,  1887;    Instrurtor  in  Woodworliln/jr  at  Pratt  InHtltute,  Brooklyn, 
llM;  Appointed  Professor  of  Mechanical  Englneerinp,  1^03. 
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OLIVER  CHASE  WIGGIN,  M.  D.. 

Pro/t^ftf/r  of  Comparatire  Anatomy  antf  Physiology, 

M.  D.,  Harvard  University,  IWU;  Practicing  physician  in  Providence,  1866-1886 :  Visitiiyt 
physician  to  K.  I.  Hospital,  lK72-ms2:  Consulting'  physician  to  Dexter  Asylum.  1875-1885: 
President  Providence  Medical  Association.  188(»-1H82  ;  President  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 
1S84-188«5;  Founder  of  the  Providence  Lyinp-in  Hospital,  and  President  18S4-1891 ;  Appointed 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1893. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  WOTHEUSPOON, 

Captain,  12th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.. 

I'litftsaor  of  Military  Srierice  (tu«l  Tactics, 

Appointed  2nd  Lieutenant.  12th  Infantry.  October  1,  1873;  Promoted  1st  Lieutenant,  March 
20,  187!);  Promoted  Captain  12th  Infantry.  April  28.  1893;  Appointed  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  Noveml)er,  IWM. 

HARRIET  LATHROP  MERROW\  A.  M., 

Prof'f  fi/ior  of  Hot  any, 

B.  S.,  Wellesley  College,  IKsc, :  Teaclier  of  Science,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  High  School,  1887-1888; 
'Hiachcr  of  Science,  llarcourt  Place,  Cambler.  (>.,  1888-1801  :  CJraduate  student.  University  of 
Michijran.  18!n  1802  ;  A.  M..  Wellesley  ('(►liege.  1803;  Graduate  assistant,  Bot-anie^I  Laboratory, 
Iniversity  of  Mi«-higan,  ]8')3  1801  ;  Appointed  Professor  of  Botany,  January,  1896. 

ARTHl  It  AMREH  BRIGHAM.  Pii.  D., 

Priffssor  of  A(/nrulfi/fY. 

B.  S..  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1878;  Engaged  in  practical  farming.  1878-1888; 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo,  Japan,  1888-1888 ; 
(Jraduate  stud<'nt  at  (imtlntron  University.  1803  189(i ;  Ph.  I)  ,  Geittingen,  1896:  Appointed 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  181H;. 

GEORGE  WILTON  FIELD.   Pit.  D., 

J^roftssoj'  of'  '/(M/lfX/y, 

A.  B..  Brown  Iniversity,  1887,  and  A.  M.,  181»0;  Ph.  D.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1898; 
Assistant  in  Biology.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  18*.M-1892;  Occupant  of  Sua ithsonian  Table  at 
Naples  Zoological  .stati<in,  18H2  18;J3 ;  Student  at  Iniversity  of  Munich,  1893:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor  of  Cellular  Biology,  Brown  Iniversity.  1803-189*);    Appointed   Professor  of  ZoOlofT, 

1S!»C,. 

F]{EI)  WALLACE  CARD,  M.  S., 

l*rnft^!isnr  of'  llnrtlrulturc, 

B.  s..c..rm-ll  Iniversity.  ]hik>;  m.  S.,  Corni'll  University,  1895 :  Assistant  Uorticoltnriit 
Coiiu'll  Iniversity  l':xpirinu'iit  station.  IM>3;  Associate  Professor  of  norticulture,  UniTWiitj 
of  Nel.ruHka.  1M)3  1808:  Aj. pointed  I»rofessor  of  Horticulture,  1898. 
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JAMES  I)E  LOSS  TOWAH.  H.  S., 

AfttUtiUit  Pntftnnnr  of  AijriritHun  ami  in  Chajije  of  ("nil  Kiiffiit*n'iinj, 

B.  S.,  MIchljfan  Agriculturul  ('olU^gc,  IBKT. :  (Jnuliuitc  student  at  Michig;an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, 1890-1891  ;  Assistant  Airr'utulturist,  \i.  I.  Experiment  Station.  1891-l?s9l  ;  Appointed  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Agriculture,  U  I.  College  of  Agriculture  an«l  Mechanic  Arts,  1893;  Appointed 
In  Charge  of  Civil  Engineering,  1895. 

JOHN  EMEKY  1UI('HP:K,  A.  C,  Pii.  I).. 

AsfitK'i<it*-  I'loftf-itr  '>f  f.'lirinistri/^ 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa..  1887  1888  ;  A.  C.  Lehigh  Tniverslty,  1891;  Ph.D., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894;  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  1894-1897; 
AppoJnt€<l  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1897. 

ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT.  B.  S., 

A)ii<it<taiit  Pioftsftor  of  Plti/ttirx^ 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895  ;  Student  at  Harvard  Tniversity, 
Slimmer  course  in  Physics,  1895  ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Physics,  1895 ;  Student  at  The  Cor- 
nell University,  summer  course  in  Physics,  18'.H» ;  Student  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, summer  course  In  Physics,  1897:  Student  at  Harvard  University,  summer  course  in 
Geology,  1897 ;  Appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  1897. 

MABEL  DEWITT  ELDRED,  B.  S., 

luittvtictnv  in  Drtifrinf/, 

B.  S.,  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  lH<r» ;  Student  at  Chase  Art  School, 
winter  of  1897-1898;  ApiK)inted  Instructor  in  Drawing,  1H'.»7. 

MARY  WATKINSON  ROCKWELL,  B.  L., 

Iiintriirtnr    ill   ljtnijnit(ff»\ 

Student  at  GOttlngen,  1887  1889;  (iraduate,  N(tr\vieh  Free  Academy.  1892:  Student  in  France, 
1892-1893  ;  B.  U.,  Smith  College,  1897 ;  Appointed  Instrurtor  iu  Lan;,'uages.  1897. 

LI  CY  HARRIET  PUTNAM. 

Jiiitti  Krfnr   ill   Kj'in't  sxinh. 

Graduate  of  School  of  Expn-ssion,  Boston,  Mass..  1.^96:  Instruc(«»r  at  summer  session  of 
School  of  Expression,  Plymontli,  Mass..  IHOfi :  Appointed  Instructor  in  KxprcNsion.  IH'.w;. 
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HELEN  ELIZABETH  BROOKS, 

Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typetvriting^ 

Stadent  in  Chandler*t  Normal  Shorthand  SohooU  18M ;  Graduate  of  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastica,  1807 ;  Appointed  Instruotor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  1896. 


GRADUATE   ASSISTANTS. 


CHARLES  SHERMAN  CLARKE,  B.  8.. 

AttH^tant  in  Mtchaiiic». 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KNOWLES,  B.  8., 
Airiittant  in  Woodirotk. 

HOWLAND  BURDICK.  B.  S., 

AMi«tant  it!  Agricultiirt. 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  KENYON.  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

LOUIS  HERBERT  MARSLAND,  B.  8., 

Assistant  in  Mathetnatics. 

GEORGE  BURLEIGH  KNIGHT. 

Assistant  in  livnwork. 

NATHANIEL  HELME. 

M€feotf)ti>ffist. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 


1898. 
WINTER   TERM. 


January  3,  1  p.  m Terra  begins. 

January  27 Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

February  22 Washington 's  Birthday. 

March  25 Term  ends. 

SPRING   TERM. 

April  4 Term  begins. 

Arbor  Day. 

3Iay  30 Memorial  Day. 

June  6 Senior  Examinations  begin. 

June  12 Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  14 Commencement. 

Juoc  1 8,  10  A.  M Entrance  Examinations. 

FALL   TERM. 

SeptcDibcr  1,  2,  10  a.  m Entnmce  Examinations. 

Scptcnilwr  19,  20,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

September  19,  20,  10  a.  m  Entrance  Examinations. 

September  21,  1  p.  m Term  begins. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

December  22 Terms  ends. 

J899. 

WINTER   TERM. 

January  2.    Examination  of  Conditione<l  Students. 

January  ;^,  1  P- M Term  begins. 

March  24   Term  ends. 

SPRING   TERM. 

April  3 Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

April  4,  1  I'.  >« 1'^''"^  begins. 

Judo  11 Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

June  18 Term  ends. 

8 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 


JOHN  II.  WA8IIIU  UN,  Pli.  D  . 

PRESIDENT  OF   THE  C'OM.KCE  AND  *DlUECTOU  Pi'O  tClH. 

K'HAKLES  O.  FLAGG,  B.  S   Director  and  Agricultuiust. 

II.  J.  WHEELER,  Ph.  D Chemist. 

|L.  F.  KIXXEV,   B.  S Horticulturist. 

jiFKEI)  W.  CARD Horticilturist. 

GE()R(;E  W.   FIELD,  Ph.  D Bioloc.ist. 

J.  D.  TO  WAR.  B.  S Assistant  Agriculturist. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLINGHAST Director  of   Field  Experiments. 

B.  L.  ILVRTWELL,  P>    S Assistant  Chemist. 

GEORGE  E.  ADAMS.   B.  S A ssi.<tant  Horticulturist. 

NATHANIEL  HELME 3Ieteorologist. 


'I'hc  ExriiuMKNT  Sr\ii<»N  Goincii.  consists  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
lUv  Dircc  tor  of  ihr  Station,  the  heads  of  departments  and  their  first  iissistants. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 


HISTORY. 

IN  1663  the  State  of  llhode  Isl.iua  iicc-eptoa  from  the  I'nit^i 
States  Goveratuent  the  laml  frmnt  Kcrip,  ivliich  f,'iivH  ti>  end 
State  thirty  thousand  iiores  of  the  pulilii-  liimls  for  encli  Hena 
atur  and  Bepreaeotative  iu  C<jii^i'uks.     Tlio  Iniiil  wns  to  be  suUI  bj 
&e  States,  or  their  agentm,  the  prot'cedH  iLriHiii^  tnmi  tht;  hiiIc  in 
Posted,  and  the  annual  iucoiiie  derived  tberefi'oni  wiut  to  he  "  iu 
^olably  apfuropriated  by  eiu-h  Htiite  wliirh  may  tuke  iiuil  ulHiiii  thi 
^^^Dsfit  of  this  act,  to  the  eudowtutiiit,  siippoi't  mid  iiiiiintoiiaiioe  o 
'^'fc  least  one  college  where  the  loiidiii^  objuct  shall  be,  without  ex 
^X-uding  other  acientific  and  vhisHicnl  studies,  iiiid  iiichidiii^  luili 
''^Xiy  tactics,  to  teach  such  bniiiches  of  leiimiiij^  na  are  related  t< 
^^^^oulture  and  Mechanic  Aris,  in  hiioIi  niiuiimr  us  the  Tjeffishi 
^■^ares  of  the  States  may  reHpectively  prcnwibe,  in  order  to  pniniot 
^Vie  liberal  and  practical  educatioit  of  the  industrial  (-la^jSl's  in  tin 
^^^FTenl  pursnite  and  professions  in  life." 

On  March  2d,  1887,  the  act  known  ns  tlie  ILittdi  Act  wtis  passed 
Appropriating  $15,000  annually-to  t'lu-li  Ktite,  for  ttie  iiiirpose  e 
Qstablisbing  an  Agricultural  K\iiv:riiuent  Station  in  i-oinieftioi 
■with  an  Agricultural  Collefire  or  S(ilnn>l."" 

From  the  time  of  the  aeroptanc-e  by  tlie  State  of  Rhode  Islatit 
of  the  land  scrip  iu  1663,  there  were  many  jiuople  who  felt  tlia 
this  State  did  not  offer  to  younj^  men  smb  ailviintny-MS  for  instruc 
tioD  in  agriculture  aud  me<'bani<.-  iirts  as  oUiors  iitt'ordcd  that  hai 

■tIeeBullullD  So.  I  ot  Kxperimeat  Htatiim. 
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geuuiiie  agiicnltural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  was  the 
dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  absence 
of  these  educational  advantages,  that  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  a 
Ixma  jide  agricultural  educational  institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School  was  established 
according  to  Chapter  TOG  of  the  Public  Laws,  passed  May  23, 
1888.     (See  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  6.) 

The  United  States  (Congress,  on  August  30,  1890,  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  new  Morrill  Bill.  This  appropriated  for  the  fiuiher 
supjiort  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  a  sum  be- 
ginning with  $15,000,  and  continuing  with  a  yearly  increase  of 
$1,000  until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000. 

That  the  school  already  established  might  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly  amended  Chapter 
706  of  the  Public  Laws  (for  text  see  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page 
12),  incorporating  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Since  September,  181)2,  the  institution  has  been  conducted  on  a 
college  basis,  with  an  entirely  new  course  of  study. 

On  April  19,  1894,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  State  treasurer  to  i)ay  Brown  University  the  sum  of  $40,000, 
in  consideration  of  whicdi  the  University  was  to  turn  over  to  the 
State  the  })roceeds  of  the  original  Land  Grant  of  1862,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  I'^nited  States  Supreme  Court  its  suit  for  the 
Morrill  Fund. 

On  January  27,  1895,  the  college  dormitory  wjis  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  it  was  re[)hiced  by  a  new  granite  building,  which  was 
read}'^  for  use  the  first  of  October. 

GROWTH  DURING  J897. 

At  the  Januaiy  session  of  the  legislature,  1897,  the  institution 
was  given  an  appropriation  for  a  stone  building,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  forty  feet,  i)ractically  three  stories  high.     The  base- 


*^. 
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has  three  rooms  used  for  instruction  in  photography  and 
cs,  and  a  large  room  devoted  to  electrical  engineering*.  On 
3cond  Hoor  are  recitation  rooms,  chapel,  library  and  reading- 
,  and  young  women's  study-room.  The  third  floor  contains 
^e  hall  for  drill  and  gymnasium  purposes,  above  which  are 
ooms  and  lockers.  The  hall  is  also  used  for  assend)lies, 
ever  larger  audiences  are  exi)ected  than  the  chapel  can  ac- 
lodate.  The  building  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  which 
ollege  has  owned  for  some  time,  and  has  been  waiting  to 

where  the  most  benefit  might  be  derived  from  it. 
ring  the  past  year  Miss  Anna  13.  Peckham  resigned  her  posi- 
is  assistant  in  languages,  to  continue  her  studies  elsewhere, 
diss  Mary  W.  liockwell  succeeded  her.  The  appointment  of 
F.  W.  Card  as  horticulturist  promises  to  strengthen  the  hor- 
ural  department.  By  the  addition  tt)  the  faculty  of  Dr.  J. 
icher  as  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  continuous  instruc- 
In  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  rendered  possible,  and 
3urse  in  chemistry  has  profited  greatly.  It  has  seemed  wise 
d  this  year  to  our  courses  stenograi)hy  and  typewriting,  to 
y  a  long  felt  need  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  students.  Miss 
I  E.  Brooks  has  been  a]i[)ointed  instructor  in  this  depart- 
At  the  oi)ening  of  the  fall  term  Miss  Mabel  1).  KIdred  be- 
rork  as  instructor  in  drawing,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
lation  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Helme,  in  June  last. 
3  numl)er  of  students  has  int-reased  and  tlio  (piality  of  schol- 
i)  has  materially  improved  during  the  [)ast  year.  It  will  l)e 
^sible  to  admit  more  students  to  the  institution  under  the 
nt  boarding  arrangements.  Meals  are  now  fuinished  to  one 
red  and  live  ]»ersons.  There  is  only  on(^  kitclu^n,  and  in  that 
lUnary  aiTangements  are  very  inadequate.  It  is  hoi)ed  that 
3iou  will  be  made  for  a  small  addition  to  the  boarding-hall,  to 
rise  a  kitchen,  rooms  for  seiTants,  and  for  the  storing  of  sup- 
necessary  to  the  economical  management  of  such  a  house, 
ilso  hoped  that  within  a  short  time  the  institution  may  have 
tie  barn  so  that  it  mav  raise  its  own  cattle,  not  milv  for  use 
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in  instruction  in  the  agricultural  department  but  also  for  the  p 
duction  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  boarding-hall. 

During  the  fall  term  the  institution,  in  cooperation  with  G 
eral  Stone,  of  the  Division  of  Good  Boads,  Department  of  A 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  illustrations  of  the  buildini 
macadam  roads  in  accordance  \%ith  the  principles  which  the  ( 
ernment  is  endeavoring  to  teach  those  people  in  the  country 
are  interested  in  good  roads.    As  an  outgrowth  of  this  woi 
department  of  road  construction  has  been  established  at  the 
lege.    A  roller,  a  distributing  cart,  a  crusher,  and  all  the  best 
chinery  used  in  modern  road-making,  have  been  secured, 
department  has  already  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  throi 
out  the  country,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  a  very  u« 
line  of  instruction  for  the  young  men  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  E.  L.  Jones  has  been  employe 
catalogue  the  library.  The  catalogue  records  over  seven  thout 
volumes  and  numerous  pamphlets,  all  but  a  few  of  which  ] 
been  bought  within  four  years. 

During  the  summer  vacation  Dr.  G.  T.  Swarts,  of  the  S 
Board  of  Health,  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  institu 
and  pronounced  its  plumbing,  general  location,  and  condition 
isfactory. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  college  stands  for  the  idea  that  technical  work,  prop 
taught,  possesses  educative  value  equal  at  least  to  that  fumif 
by  the  classics,  but  that  premature  specialization  is  to  be  avoi 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained ;  that  technical  educatioi 
meet  the  requirements,  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  knowlc 
of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  English  langn 

The  college  expects  the  student  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of 
tools  of   education,  viz.  :    reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  these  it  aims  to  assist  him  to  build  an  educational  struc 
based  upon  (1)  power  of  correctly  observing,  (2)  power  of  exa 
describing  the  observations,  and  (3)  power  of  drawing  strictly  1 
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ical  inferences  from  the  obBen^ations.  The  method  employed  is 
techDical  instruction  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in 
the  sciences.  The  student  who  enters  for  a  full  coui'se  selects 
;  one  of  five  courses,  or  groups.  Each  of  these  offera  special 
facilities  in  the  branches  peculiar  to  it ;  and  in  addition,  extended 
studies  in  language  and  literature  find  a  i)lace  in  each  course,  as 
the  student  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  jiurpose  of  educa- 
tion is  two-fold,  to  confer  the  utmost  benefits  upon  the  community 
through  the  individual,  and,  further,  to  give  to  the  individual  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  himself. 

So  far  as  possible  the  same  oi)portunities  are  open  to  those 
▼hose  previous  preparation  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  no  one  will  be  deten*ed  from  making  use  of  them* 
either  from  a  lack  of  earlier  advantages  or  of  money.  Thus  far  no 
worthy  student  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  institution  for 
hick  of  means.  The  institution  is  free  to  any  inhabitant  of  Rhode 
Ishmd  who  is  of  good  character  and  has  the  ability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  op]>ortunities  here  offered. 

SlioH  courses  i?i  agriculture  and  certain  lines  of  niec/tanics,  and 
*P^.'lal  icork  in  science^  are  open  to  those  unable  to  take  the  regu- 
w  college  work.  For  these  courses  no  examination  is  required, 
except  such  as  will  satisfy  the  ]n*ofessor  in  charge  of  any  branch 
chosen  that  the  applicant  is  j)repared  to  derive  benefi.t  from  the 
^ork  he  wishes  to  elect.  Whenever  i)ossible,  however,  students 
^  tirged  to  enter  one  of  the  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  The 
^''Migement  of  these  courses  is  the  result  of  careful  thought  and 
*^^g  experience  as  to  the  best  combination  of  studies  to  fit  one 
lor  the  various  occupations  in  which  a  technical  education  is  re- 
quired; and  it  is  believed  that  no  such  thorough  preparation  can 
"®  obtained  from  special  coui*ses  elected  by  the  student. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO   PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT,  J898. 

^'^didates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  charac- 
^^^  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age.     Oral  and  writ- 
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ten  examinations  will  be  g-iven  in  advanced  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grannnar,  and  United   States  history.     Each  candidate 
will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  upon  a  subject  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  examination.     The  composition  will  be 
exjiected   to  show  familiarity  with  the  works  mentioned  below: 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  Irvings 
Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Applicants  for  the  regular  course  will  find  some  knowledge  of 
algel)ra  of  great  assistance. 

Students  entering  the  preparatory  department  may  take,  to- 
gether with  the  regular  studies  of  this  course,  any  other  work 
fi'oni  the  college  courses  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE,  1898, 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  ex- 
amined in  arithmetic;  algebra;  [)hine  geometry;  English  gram- 
mai' ;  advanced  English;  United  States  history;  geogi*aphy, 
physical  and  i)oIitical ;  one  year  of  (leiinan,  French,  or  Latin. 

In  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 
fractions,   the   metric  system,  simple  and  compound    j)roportion 
and  s(piare  and  cube  root;    thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetic 
will   be   necessary.     The  ajiplicant  should   have  mastered  all  of 
A\ diss   Academic  or  AVentworth's  School  Algebra,  and   Well-s's 
Piano  (reomt^try,  or  their  ccpiivalents.     In  geography,  familiarity 
with   sonic  common   school   text-book  will   be  exi)ected.     Fiyes 
geography  is  recommended.     The   history  requirements  will  l>e 
met  by  familiarity  with  I^'iske's  or  some  similar  United  Stiites  his- 
t<jry.     The  examination  in  English  grammar  will  include  defini- 
tions, foiniatioii  of  plurals,  inflexion  of  nouns, pronouns  and  verbs, 
comparison  of  a(lj<M-tives  and  adverbs,  an;dysis  and  parsing,  \rith 
especial  attention  to  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals     Thead- 
vam-ed  Knglish  rtMjuirements  aie  those  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
the  New  England  colleges.     The  student  will  be  expected  to  show 
familiaritv  with  tin*  works  named  below.     These  are  divided  into 
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two  classes.  Those  marked  ia)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  show  a  f^reneral  knowled^-e  of  their  subject- 
matter,  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Those  marked  (/>)  are  to 
be  thoroug-hly  studied,  so  that  the  candidate  will  be  al)ie  to  pass 
an  examination  iii)on  their  subject-matter  and  structure.  The 
books  prescribed  for  1898  are  the  following*:  (a)  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  books  I  and  II ;  Poi)e's  Iliad,  books  I  and  XXII ;  The  Sir 
Koger  de  Coverley  Papers,  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakeiield ;  Coleridge's  Eime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner ; 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.  (J)  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke's  Speech  on  Concili- 
ation with  America;  De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Ten- 
nyson's The  Princess.  For  181)1):  {a)  Uryden's  Palamon  and 
Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers,  in  the  Spectator;  (loldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
"Wakefield;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  De  (Quincey's  The 
Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mochicans; 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Hawthorne's  The  Hcmse  of 
the  Seven  Gables.  (/>)  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  books,  I  and  II;  Burke's  Conciliation  with  America; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.  For  11)00:  Oi)  Drydcn's  Palamon  and 
Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV ;  The  Sir  lloger 
de  Coverley  Papers,  in  the  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  The 
Princess;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  (//)  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  books  I  and  II,  Burke's  Con- 
ciliation with  America;  ^Macaulay's  essays  on  iMiiton  and  on 
Addison.  The  languages  riMjuircnuuits  will  cover  out'  y(S'ir  s  work 
in  either  French,  (lerman,  or  Latin.  In  French  and  (rcrnian,  this 
requirement  comprises  tin?  essentials  of  grammar,  easy  reading, 
and  elementary  composition.  In  Latin,  the  candidate  must  be 
prepared  to  study  Ca'sar.  The  following  text-books  ;ir(^  recom- 
mended:   Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course,  Ta'ou  and  De  La- 
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pent's  Primary  French  Translation  Book;  the  Joynes-Meiss] 
German  Grammar,  Part  I ;  Guerber's  Mftrchen  and  Erzahlung 
Part  I ;  Collar  and  DanieFs  Beginner  s  Latin  Book. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  may  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes  for  whose  w* 
they  are  prepared. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  TO  VOMEN. 

The  courses  offered  to  men  are  open  to  women,  together  wd 
special  courses.  The  women's  dormitory  will  accommodate 
limited  number  of  students,  and  the  college  will  on  applicatL 
find  boarding  places  for  others  in  private  families  in  town.  Spec 
waiting  and  study  rooms  are  provided  for  the  women  who  are  A 
students. 

EXPENSES  FOR  VOMEN. 

Board,  including  room  rent,  is  three  dollars  per  week.  F^ 
and  lights  are  supplied  at  cost.  Rooms  are  pro\'ided  with  ne<? 
sary  fiimiture,  including  mattresses,  but  no  other  bedding  m» 
rial.  Other  expenses  are  as  given  below.  The  women  have 
opportunity  to  do  their  own  washing  and  ironing.  A  Singer  c 
a  Household  sewing-machine  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  those  ' 
ing  at  the  dormitory. 

EXPENSES.* 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Rhode  Island  students.     The  regular 
penses  are  tabulated  below  : 

Per  Year. 
Minimum.     Mazi* 

Room  rent,  $2  per  term $6  00  ♦ 

Board,  s|!8  per  week,  for  86  weeks         108  00  lO 

Fuel,  spring  and  fall  terms,  each  $3,  wint^i-r  tenn  ^6 12  00  1 


♦For  exceptions  in  the  expenses  for  women,  see  above. 
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Light,  $1  to  $3  per  term 

Books     

Washing,  30c.  to  60c.  per  week  

Uniform  for  military  tlri]l,  $15 

Reading  room  tax,  25c.  per  term .     

General  expense,  for  damage  in  buildings,  etc.,  50c.  per  term 
Laboratory  fees,  $1  to  |10  per  term 


Per 

Year. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

$3  00 

$9  00 

15  00 

30  00 

10  80 

21  V>0 

7  50 

30  00 

75 

75 

1  50 

1  50 

6  00 

30  00 

$170  55         $248  85 


The  amoiiut  of  laboratory  fees  depends  upon  the  hiboratory 
work  taken  each  term.  One  doHar  per  term  is  charged  for  each 
of  the  following  :  botanical,  zoological  and  physical  laboratories; 
carpenter  shop;  wood-turning;  forge  shop;  machine  shop  and 
wood-carv'ing.  This  pays  for  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  class 
work  and  for  the  wear  and  care  of  tools  and  apparatus.  Any  per- 
son w^ho  breaks  apparatus  or  tools  through  carelessness  or  neglect 
of  instructions,  will  l)e  charged  the  cost  of  the  same.  The  chemi- 
cal laboratoiy  fee  is  three  dollars  per  term  for  qualitative,  quanti- 
tative and  organic  laboratory  work.  This  covers  general  chemi- 
cals and  use  of  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pa}'  for 
breakage  and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in  making  special 
preparations  for  themselves.  The  uniform  must  be  paid  for  im- 
mediately on  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are  measured 
for  the  suits.  Every  able-bodied  male  student  is  re(iuired  to  drill 
and  to  wear  a  uniform.  When  worn  only  on  drill  and  ino|)erly 
cared  for,  one  uniform  may  last  two  or  more  years.  The  student 
may,  however,  wear  his  uniform  all  the  time.  A  reduction  of  fifty 
cents  per  week  on  l)oard  is  allowed  to  students  going  lu)me  Friday 
afternoon  and  returning  Monday  forenoon,  provided  that  notice 
of  the  intended  absence  is  given  in  advance.  Those  failing  to 
give  such  notice  will  be  charged  full  price  for  board.  No  other 
reduction  is  made  for  less  than  three  whole  days'  absence  at  one 
time,  and  this  only  when  notice  is  given  as  al»ove.  Fifteen  cents 
extra  is  charged  for  each  meal  sent  to  a  student's  room,  from  sick- 
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Dess  or  iiuv  other  cause.  The  colle^fe  couvevs  students  dailv  to 
and  from  the  raihoad  station  free  of  charsre.  Once  at  the  besin- 
Dins'  and  end  of  each  term,  a  team  conveys  trunks  to  and  from  the 
station.  All  students  in  the  men's  dormitory  are  required  to  sup- 
ply their  own  furniture  and  1  >e(hling.  The  necessary  furniture  may 
be  ol)tained  at  the  colletre  when  desire<h  A  room  mav  be  furnished 
for  from  eiirht  to  ten  dollai-s.  Iron  bedsteads  three  feet  wide  and 
curtains  are  included  under  room-rent.  The  furniture, if  pro|>erly 
kei)t,  may  be  sold,  when  the  student  leaves,  for  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  the  oriirinal  price.  All  clothing  should  be  distinctly 
marked,  (iraduates  pay  the  cost  of  diplomas,  five  dollars.  No 
diploma  will  be  issued  until  the  candidate  has  paid  all  term  bilk. 
Day  students  are  re<piired  to  dei>osit  ten  doUai^s  per  term  in  ad- 
vance. Boarding"  students  shall  pay  term  bills  in  advance, deposit 
tiftv  dollars  each  term,  or  srive  bond  for  two  hundred  dollars  for 
the  i)ayment  of  all  ])ills.  No  bond  will  be  accepted  from  aay 
meml>er  of  the  facultv. 

SELF-HELP. 

A  liiiiitfl  amount  of  work  ab<^ut  the  Iniildin.srs,  on  the  farm,  at 
the  rxperimeiit  station,  and  in  the  lal^oratories,  will  be  furnished 
to  students  whn  desire  it.  and  who  prove  industrious  and  trust- 
worthy, (looil  students,  who  desire  t<»  help  in  paying"  their  ei- 
l>eiises.  should  be  al'le  to  earn  from  twenty -live  to  one  hundred 
dollar-*  }>er  year.  <le]»endinL''  up<)n  the  amount  of  time  they  can 
s]>are  from  their  studies.  ^A  -  'r  >,'/,■  /.v  t/irt/i  trt  stwlentj<  icho  have 
/'  '  '  t' '"  >^  I (<>1>  ■,<!  ///  ///.  /*/• .  /  /.vv,  v.  The  lar^rer  sums  can  l>e  earned 
oiilv  by  >tndents  who  -^pend  their  vacations  here  at  work.  These 
i^pl'oitniiities  are  (»tiered  only  t'»  students  who  show  a  sense  of  re- 
spoii-^ibilitv  ill  tlie  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them, 
and  :\  disp^ition  t'>  render  a  fair  equivalent  of  work  for  the  com- 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Students  who  do  not  understand  the  elements  of  gentlemanly 

•conduct  will  not  continue  to  be  members  of  the  institution.     Neg- 

lig-ence  or  absence  from  class  duties  of  any  kind  will  be  vigorously 

opposed.    Studenis  are  expected  to  attend  all   recitations.      An 

excuse  for  absence  from  a  single  exercise  is  not  required.     It  is 

stipposed  that  the  student  will  not  absent  himself  unless  he  has 

*u.fi5cient  reason  for  doing  so,  and  of  this  reason  he  must  himself 

^^  judge.     Any  student  absenting  himself  from  more  than  ten 

P®r  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  any  subject  shall 

^ot  be  allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  subject,  except  by 

special  vote  of  the  faculty,  but  shall  be  conditioned.     Examina- 

^ohq  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held  only  on  the  days  as- 

^S'Oed  in  the  college  calendar.     Any  student  who  after  such  ex- 

^toination  shall  still  have  three  or  more  conditions  shall  be  obliged 

*^   'Withdraw  from  the  college.      Students  still  having  not  more 

■•^^aiii  two  conditions  may  take  second  examinations  at  the  next 

"^^g^lar  time,  and  failing  to  pass  shall  have  no  further  oi>portunity 

*^  remove  such  conditions,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Students  rooming  in  the  dormitory  are  expected  to  conduct 

**^ein8elves  with  the  same  decorum  as  in  a  private  house.     Any 

^^Jidue  noise  or  actions  liable  to  disturb  the  other  occupants  of 

^Ixe  building  will  cause  the  offender  to  be  pul)licly  warned ;  and  on 

^  repetition  of  the  oft'ence,  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  dormi- 

*^ry,  for  a  stated  time  or  permanently,  according  to  the  nature  of 

ttie  oflFence.     Money  paid  for  dormitory  expenses  will  not  be  re- 

^'iriied  to  any  stiulent  thus  dismissed. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  students  are  expected    to  be  present  at  chapel  exercises 

®Very  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  service  in  some  church 

least  once  a  day.     Absence  from  chapel  must  be  reported  at 

^  president's  office  for  excuse  on  Tuesday  morning  of  each  week. 
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A  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Yoiiug  Men's  Christian  A 
tion  is  doing  good  work  among  the  students,  as  is  also  the 
Women's  Christian  Union.    Eminent  preachers  are  from  * 
time  invited  to  address  the  students. 

lcx:ation. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  furnishes 
quick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  tw 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  fr 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  anc 
The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New  Hi 
Hartford  R.  R.,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in  the  winte] 
ping  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town  is 
healthful  place,  live  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CHEMISTRY. 

I^^Btnictioii  in  cheiniHtiy  begins  with  the  third  term  of  the 
^Pliomore  year,  and  consists  of  recitations  and  lectures  with 
laboratory  work.  Any  branch  of  chemistiy  niaj'  be  elected  for 
^P^icial  work.  Since  1897  a  chemical  course  has  been  offered. 
^''^Ueral  chemistry  is  taught  during  the  last  tenn  of  the  Sopho- 
*^^re  and  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year,  in  three  exercises  of 
^^itation  and  lectures  and  one  exercise  of  laboratory  work  each 
*^et.  Special  attention  is  given  to  inorganic  i>reparatious  and 
'^"oblems.  Qualitative  analysis  extends  through  two  terms  and  is 
allowed  by  volumetric  and  cpiantitative  analysis.  A  coui*se  in 
^^anic  chemistry,  in  the  winter  term  of  the  Junior  year,  treats  of 
^G  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  as  far  as  the  benzine 
^I'ief,  three  exercises  i)er  week  being  devoted  to  recitations  and 
^<^tures,  and  one  exercise  to  laboratory  work.  The  class  work  is 
>«.He(l  upon  liemsen's  Organic  Chemistry,  and  the  laboratory 
^^<Wjticeou  Gattermann's  Practical  Methods  of  Organic  CUiemistry. 
^li  elective  on  the  benzine  series,  with  two  recitations  and  one 
sxereise  of  laboratory  practice  per  week,  is  given  in  the  sj^riug 
^I'ln.  The  instniction  in  agricultural  chemistry  consists  of  lec- 
^^i*es  and  recitations  with  laboratory  work  upon  artificial  diges- 
^ion;  analysis  of  soils,  ft)ddei*s,  and  fertilizers,  milk,  butter,  and 
^"eene;  tests  for  poisons  in  the  stt)machs  of  different  animals; 
^^^l.Vsis  of  fniits  for  sugar,  starch,  and  albuminoids ;  and  the 
^ttiily  q{  chemical  changes  in  soils.     "Women  may  substitute  ft)r 
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agricultural  chemistry  an  elective  on  the  chemistry  of  coolm 
A  five-hour  course  in  sanitary  chemistry  or  in  physiologi 
chemistry  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  completed  cour 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  Elective  work  in  the  dyeing  of  wool,  cot 
and  silk,  and  of  mixtures  of  the  same,  is  offered  to  those  who  ha 
finished  the  courses  in  general  and  organic  chemistry  and  quao 
tative  analysis. 

PHYSICS. 

Instruction  in  physics  begins  with  the  first  term,  Freshman  yea 
and  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  attended  by  all  regal 
students.     The  various  branches  grouped  under  this  head  9 
treated  both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  particular  atte 
tion  being  given  to  practical  application.     Heat  and  sound  a 
studied  in  the  fall  term,  magnetism  and  electricity  in  the  win" 
term,  and  light  and  mechanics  in  the  spring  term.    The  win" 
term  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  electricity  and  magnetite 
The  advanced  study  of  light  embraces  an  extended  discussioa 
photography,  photo-micrography,  the  use  of  the  microscope  » 
of  the  projecting  lantern.     This  department  is  fully  equipped 
illustrate  the  use  of  any  form  of  light  employed  at  the  preB^ 
time  in  projection  work,  together  with  all  accessories  includi 
the  projection  microscope  and  apparatus  for  the  projectioa 
photographs  in  original  color. 

A  course  in  advanced  physics  is  open  to  all  students  who  ha 
completed  course  I,  or  its  equivalent.  This  course  include^ 
deei>er  and  more  theoretical  study  of  the  subjects  of  cour8€ 
and  is  treated  by  le(*tures  and  recitations,  together  with  an  < 
tended  coui-se  in  laboratory  work  designed  to  make  the  stud^ 
more  careful  and  accurate  in  his  work  and  to  encourage  orisfi- 
investigation. 

A  s])ecial  course  in  electricity  is  now  open  to  all  students  hav 
an  elementaiy  knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  a  foundation- 
subsequent  work,  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  of  electric 
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together  with  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  technical  ap- 
plications of  electricity,  including  land  and  sub-marine  telegraphy, 
tlie  telephone,  electric  lighting,  and  the  electrical  generation  and 
transmission  of  power.    Advanced  instruction  is  given  in  electrical 
measurements,  including  the  use  of  the  storage  batteiy  (which  is 
constantly  becoming  more  valuable  to  electric^  plants),  methods  of 
electrolysis,  electro-plating  and  electn)-metallurgy,  together  with 
a  practical  understanding  of  generators  and  the  testing  of  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines. 

Special  instruction  in  photogi'aj^hy  is  offered  in  an  elective 
course  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
and  ebemistiy\  The  coui^se  embraces  lectures  and  recitations 
upon  the  subject,  together  with  practical  methods  of  photography 
in  the  working  of  negatives,  jJiotographs,  bromide  enlargements 
and  lantern  slides.  The  college  is  sui)i)lied  with  the  most  ap- 
proved form  of  apparatus  for  X-ray  photogiaphy,  and  the  theory 
of  the  work  in  this  line  is  taught,  together  with  its  practical  ap- 
plications. Special  rooms  for  photographic  work  are  provided, 
vhich  ^iill  aid  greatly  to  improve  the  instmction  in  this  branch. 

facilities  for  instruction  in  physics  are  now  of  the  best.  A 
l*rge  room  in  Lippitt  Hall  is  ananged  especially  for  laboratory 
^ork,  and  the  apparatus  room  adjoining  is  sufficient  to  hold  tlie 
lecture-room  and  experimental  apparatus  with  which  the  depart- 
ment is  well  equipped. 

A  course  in  electrical  engineering  will  be  open  to  students  as 

^^^  as  the  large  laboratory  ]:)rovided  in  the  basement  of  Lippitt 

^^'1  can  be  properly  equipped  with  machines  for  expeiimental 

^ork.    This  laboratoiy  is  already  provided  with  two  sixty  horse- 

Power  boiler's,  three  engines,  one  of  which  is  a  fifty  hoi-se-power 

'^^'^D'ington  and  Sims,  used  in  connection  with  an  Eddy  twenty- 

^®  K.  TV.  machine  for  lighting  the  college,  and  one  eight  K.  W. 

^JUamo  that  is  used  for  experimental  work.     A  storage  batter\- 

^be  most  approved  type,  of  110  cells,  is  also  in  place  for  the 

4 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

The  Freshman  class  »tutl\'  phv-siography  during  the  first  t< 
with  three  exercises  per  week  of  reciUition  and  one  of  labora 
work,  with  occasional  excursions  and  field  work.  A  well  equip 
physiographic  laboratory,  with  globes,  models,  maps,  charts 
other  ilhistrative  material,  together  with  a  special  library,  is  c 
to  the  students.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  sden 
phases  of  the  study — to  the  chemistiT  and  geology  of  the  a 
the  influence  of  air  and  water  on  the  same ;  and  some  reading 
time  are  expended  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  e< 
tiies.  Tarr's  Physical  Geography  is  taken  as  a  basis ;  and  Da 
Coral  Islands,  Shaler's  Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Cha 
teristics  of  Volcanoes  are  thoroughly  studied  during  the  t 
Five  hundred  lantern  slides  illustrating  ethnological  subjecte 
projected  and  explained  before  the  class.  This  course  8€ 
especially  valuable  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  scien 
studies  which  are  to  follow. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  coui'se  in  agiicultiual  geology  embraces  structural,  dyn 
cal  and  historical  geology,  particular  attention  being  paid  tc 
first  mentioned  subdivision.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  t 
minerals  and  rocks  of  importance  in  the  formation  of  soils,  o: 
agencies  by  which  their  decomposition  is  effected,  and  of 
compounds  which  result.  In  this  connection  the  instnictic 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  desirable  mineral 
physical  features  of  soils,  with  those  compounds  the  present 
which  is  undesirable  or  which  may  give  rise  to  a  gi'eater  oi 
degree  of  soil  sterility,  and  with  the  means  by  which  such  cc 
tions  may  be  avoided  or  overcome.  A  propoi'tionate  amou: 
time  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  those  natural  deposits  of  par 
lar  interest  to  agriculturists ;  such  as,  nitrate  of  soda,  the  Get 
potash  salts,  and  phosphates  of  various  kinds. 
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BOTANY. 


The  required  work  in  botany  for  students  in  agriculture  covers 
three  terms.  The  first  two  terms  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  a 
few  groups  of  plants  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Seed-plants 
of  economic  importance  are  studied  in  the  third  term,  special 
attention  being  given  to  grasses,  fodder  i)lants  and  weeds.  Phy- 
siological problems  are  occasionally  introduced.  Each  student  is 
supplied  with  a  compound  microscope,  a  dissecting  microscope, 
reagents  and  small  instnimeuts.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with 
apparatus  for  simple  physiological  experiments,  a  microtome,  par- 
affin bath,  charts,  thirty  Brendel  models,  Briosi  and  Cavara's  Par- 
asitic Fungi  of  cultivated  plants,  Ellis's  Fungi  Columbiani,  Sey- 
mour and  Earle's  Eccmomic  Fungi,  and  an  increasing  collection  of 
native  plants.  A  good  working  library  and  several  American  and 
foreign  periodicals  are  an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
laborator3\ 

It  is  believed  that  excellent  advantages  are  oiiered  for  those 
who  wish  to  elect  work  in  the  parasitic  fungi  of  seed-plants.  The 
laboratory  is  provided  with  a  supply  of  dry  and  alcoholic  material, 
and  collecting  fields  for  fresh  material  are  near  at  hand. 

For  the  class  of  1002,  the  botanical  work  will  be  in  general  as 
outlined  above,  but  somewhat  eh\borated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
more  advanced  students. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Third  Year. — Comparative  anatomy  and  i)hysiology,  chiefiy  of 
the  vertebrated  animals,  during  the  winter  and  s])ring  terms. 

Fourth  Year. — Veterinary  science  during  the  fall  teiin  ;  physi- 
ological psychology  through  the  winter  term. 

This  department  has  l)een  greatly  enriched  l)y  the  furnishing  of 
ample  lecture-rooms,  lal)orat()ries,  and  a  s})ecial  lil)rarv.  Several 
thousand  dolIai*s  have  been  exi)ended  for  a  synoptical  collection 
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for  tlie  stuily  of  zoulogy  ami  liuiiiiin  Jiiid  comparative  anatomy. 
In  the  laboratoiies  are  found  all  necessarv  conveniences  for  dis- 
sei'tinii",  mounting-  and  preserving  animals,  and  for  eml)ryological, 
pIiysioloi>ical  and  microscopical  work.  For  purposes  of  demon- 
stration there  are  (1)  mounted  micn^seopical  objects  represeiitius: 
every  kind  of  tissue  and  cell  in  the  animal  system,  (2)  the  linng" 
subject  for  dissection,  (8)  alcoholic  lueservations,  models  in  pltus- 
ter  and  [hipa r  nnuhr,  skeletons  and  stuii'ed  subjects  of  most  of 
the  orders  of  the  animal  kin**(lom,  from  a  spon«-e  to  a  man,  (-41 
Leuckart's  zooloi^ical  wall-charts,  and  other  charts  and  dia<ri"iiuis 
of  our  own  make,  (5i  ample  l)lackboard  facilities  of  which  much 
is  made,  ((5)  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  (7)  all  necessary 
mechanical  ap]>liances.  The  collection  of  skeletons  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  cannot  be  excelled.  In  the  class  of  birds  there 
have  been  added  all  the  species  of  lihode  Island,  comprising  some 
270  individuals.  These  prove  of  exceptional  interest  and  stimu- 
late impiirv  because  of  their  locrd  habitat  and  more  or  less  familiar 
niicii.  In  the  collection  are  found  the  skeletons  of  the  great 
classes  of  birds  showiiig  striking  structural  peculiarities.  It  is 
also  })roposed  to  add  the  nests  and  eggs  of  all  those  species  of 
the  collection  Avhich  nest  in  the  State.  It  will  thus  l)e  seen  that 
there  is  an  exceptionally  good  e([ui}>nient  for  teaching  the  courses 
in  z<Kil()<jy,  |)hysiologv,  and  anatomy,  bcjth  human  and  compara- 
tive, which  are  so  liberally  [)rovi(led  for  in  this  college. 

Apparatus  is  being  collected  for  the  course  in  experimental 
psychology.  The  courst*  occupies  but  one  term,  and  the  time 
given  to  experimentation  is  limited.  The  demonstrations  are 
sini])le  mechanical  ap[)liances  to  illustrate  the  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions. 1  bit  few  experiuH^nts  aie  attemi^ted  on  the  more  complex 
nu'iital  phenomena,  which  re([uire  intricate  and  costly  appliances, 
uiucli  time,  and  more  special  training  than  the  college  students 
can  suimiion.  The  beautifid  models  and  charts  of  the  human 
brain,  s))inal  cord,  and  oigans  of  s])ecial  sense,  are  most  service- 
able ill  teaching  the  ujechanism  and  functions  of  the  great  nerve 
centres.     The  a[>pliances  in  this  de[)artmeut  are  so  complete  as  to 
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pedite  the  study  in  no  small  degi*ee.    It  is  believed  that  a  more 

lively  interest  is  thus  created,  that  more  gi-ound  is  covered,  and 

that  a  clearer  comprehension  of  this  branch  is  given  than  could 

otherwise  be  done  in  twice  the  time  allotted  to  it.    The  same  claim 

^^y  be  predicated  of  the  whole  range  of  biological  studies. 


ZO6LOGY. 

This  department  is  open  to  students  who  have  done  satisfactory 

^ork  in  the  coui*se  in  biology  of  plants,  or  an  equivalent.     There 

*i"e  two  general  courses ;  for  Sophomores  in  animal  biology,  and 

^^^  Junioi-s  in  zoology,     lustniction  in  anim^vl  biology  embraces  a 

Careful  treatment,  through  the  lal)oratory,  lecture  and  text-book, 

^*  the  general  anatomical,  physiological  and  developmental  phe- 

^ouiena  of  animal  life ;  the  conditions  and  the  causes  of  the  broad 

^i^tiifestations  of  life,  in  the  cell,  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  race. 

-■^he  types  studied  are:  Amoeba,  Paramcecium,  Vorticella,  Hydra, 

^urthworm,  frog.    Among  the  questions  dealt  with  are  the  mean- 

m 

^g"  of  such  tenns  as  protoplasm,  nutrition,  giowtli,  reproduction, 
^^'o,  death,  the  physiolo<2ical  division  of  labor,  heredity,  the  views 
^^Id  by  the  difl'erent  schools  of  evolutionists,  the  variation  of 
species,  eifect  of  environment,  natural  selection,  parasitism,  and 
S^ographical  distribution.     In  brief,  it  is  a  course  adapted  for  the 
S^Ueral  student  who  wishes  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  comprehend 
^^^cl  to  profit  by  the  imi)ortant  current  discussions  l)earing  upon 
toan's  relations  to  his  environment ;  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a 
hroad  foundation  for  one  who  plans  to  enter  ui)()n  a  career  in  bio- 
*^6ical  science,  either  as  teacher,  investigator,  or  medi(*al  practi- 
tioner. 

Ihe  course  in  zoology  is  intended  especially  for  (1)  agricultural 

students,  (2)  students  who  are  prei)aring  for  entrance  to  the  medi- 

^^I  profession ,\ (3)  those  who,  having  pursued  the  courses  in  plant 

^^^^  animal  biology,  wish  to  advance  further  into  the  science  as 

*oacher8  and  investigators.      Instruction  is   by  actual  dissection 
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of  the  fresh  specimens  supplemented  by  lectures,  text-book  ai 
written  exercises. 

Proximity  to  sea-coast  rendera  possible  the  study  under  natai 
conditions,  as  well  as  in  aquaria,  of  the  habits  and  developme 
of  many  marine  animals.  The  Experiment  Station's  Marine  La 
oratory,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  zoology,  is  open 
students  who  show  capacity  for  effective  work.  It  is  located  < 
the  shores  of  the  town,  near  Point  Judith,  and  offers  excelle 
opportunities  for  original  investigation  and  experimentation  up 
problems  of  marine  biology.  Further  opportunities  for  study  a 
furnished  by  springs,  streams,  ponds  ( natuml  and  artificial),  a. 
lakes,  upon  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  college  gi-onnds.  Th^ 
added  to  the  location  of  the  college  township — in  the  south© 
corner  of  Rhode  Island,  with  its  diversity  of  coast  line,  the  e 
on  Narragansett  bay,  its  south  shore  on  the  Atlantic — renders  1 
institution  an  ideal  locality  for  biological  study. 

The  depai-tment  is  provided  with  Leuckart's  charts;  ZiegleJ 
and  other  models ;  preparations  of  skins  and  skeletons  of  typic 
vertebra  ted  animals ;  including  such  rare  forms  as  the  gorill 
chimpanzee,  lemurs,  phalangei-s,  manatee,  and  sloth;  the  bir« 
and  mammals  peculiar  to  the  Australian  region ;  the  lung-fish 
(Dipnoi) ;  the  Surinam  toad ;  the  giant  salamander  (C.  Japonicug 
preserved  specimens  and  preparations  of  the  most  important  i 
vertebrated  forms;  including  Nautilus  in  shell,  Argouauta,  ai 
Metacrinus ;  aquaria  for  living  specimens ;  projection  lantern  1 
class  demonstration  of  macroscopic  and  microscopic  preparatioi 
The  department  library  includes  the  best  literature  on  the  subjei 
all  of  the  cuiTent  zoological  journals  are  available,  either  at  t 
Experiment  Station  library,  or  by  special  aiTaugements.  X 
collection  illustrating  the  zooloirv  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  best 
the  State,  and  is  steadilv  irrowiuir. 

Advanced  coui*ses  are  o])cn  to  students  who  have  had  the  recj 
site  training.  Comparative  normal  histology,  dealing  with  the  ^ 
croscopical  stnicture  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  organs  of  the  lo ' 
and  of  the  hiirher  animals.  inc*luvlin<r  modern  methods  of  mi^ 
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chemical  technique  and  histological  investigation,  is  a  courae  par- 
tiealarly  adapted  for  students  who  intend  to  tit  themselves  for  the 
medical  profession.  The  course  in  morphology  of  the  inverte- 
brated  animals  offers  an  oi)portunity  for  careful  study  of  the  ma- 
rine forms  found  in  Narragansett  hay,  and  in  addition  ceiiain 
typical  forms  from  abroad.  A  course  in  comparative  osteology  of 
the  vertebrated  animals  permits  an  extension  of  the  coui-ses  in 
comparative  anatomy.  Comparative  embryology  is  offered  as  a 
special  course  to  students  who  are  sufBcently  advanced.  General 
comparative  embryology  is  covered  in  the  coui-ses  in  i)laut  and 
Miimal  biology. 

Students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  biological  st^ience  for 
the  puri)os#>  of  becoming  science  teachei-s  or  of  pursuing  a  medi- 
cri  course  are  advised  to  give  the  utmost  possil.>le  attention  to 
physiogrrapby ;  chemistrj' ;  physics ;  English ;  German  ;  French ; 
I^tin;  free-hand  drawing,  including  water  coloi-s;  civil  govern- 
ment and  political  economy,  in  addition  to  the  biological  sciences. 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  freely  with  their  insti*uctoi*s  in 
wgard  to  selection  of  coui-ses. 

» 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  connection  with  the  new  coui-se  in  agiiculture,  it  may  be  said 
*hat  the  foundation  instniction  is  largely  given  in  the  stud}^  of 
^emistty,  botany,  physics, geology,  anatom}-, physiology,  zoology, 
*n<l  economics. 

^olloHDg  upon  this  fundamental  knowledge,  it  is  the  aim  in 

"^®  agricultural  course  to  teach  the  student  the  i)ractical  applica- 

"on  of  the  scientific*  princii)lcs  underlying  technical  agriculture. 

■^'^^^  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures  and  reci- 

^tions  and  by  the  use  of  text-lK)oks  and  reference  books  so  far 

*Vuilttl)le.     The  chief  desire  is  to  supi»lement,  enforce  and  tix 

^*'*  instruction  by  what  may  bo  termed  lal)orat<ny  work  in  agri- 

'^^Ure;  that  is,  by  actual  educational  practice  in  the  different 

^ches  of  farming. 
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Commencing  in  the  spring  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  an 
troduction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  orij 
and  necessity  of  agriculture,  its  relation  to  other  occupations,  i 
prei)aration  for  farming,  the  relations  of  air,  water  and  sunsh 
and  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  agriculture.  In  the  Sophom< 
year  a  study  is  made  of  farm  soils — their  characteristics,  class 
cation  and  adaptions,  their  faults  and  means  of  improveuM 
clearing  land  and  preparing  for  crops,  inigation  and  land  dra 
age,  with  practice  in  planning  and  constructing  systems  of  und 
draining  on  the  college  farm.  In  the  winter  term  instruction 
supplied  in  the  construction,  use  and  care  of  farm  impleme 
machines  and  vehicles ;  and  in  the  arrangement,  construction  j 
maintenance  of  farm  buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  bridges.  In 
spring  term  fertilization  is  dealt  with,  and  the  instruction  is 
inforced  by  object  lessons  offered  by  the  fertilization  experimc 
of  the  experiment  station  department  and  by  the  manuring 
the  farm  crops.  In  the  Junior  year,  horticulture  is  chiefly  taug 
embracing  the  topics — garden  crops,  market-gardening  and  gre 
house  culture,  fruit  culture,  floriculture  and  ornamental  garden: 
with  plant  breeding  and  forestry  as  special  elective  subjects, 
the  Senior  year  opportunity  is  i)rovided  to  study  live  stock  1 
bandry,  including  the  breeds,  breeding,  care  and  managemeui 
farm  animals;  rational  feeding  of  live  stock;  dairy  husbaudi 
poultry  culture  ;  farm  management  and  accounts. 

Further  elective  subjects  are  available  to  advanced  students 
special  arrangement,  including  the  history  and  economics  of  ag 
culture,  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  farm  law,  apie 
ture,  agricultural  debate,  and  agiicultural  experimentation. 

During  the  coui*se  in  agriculture  occasional  inspection  exe 
sions  will  be  made  by  the  classes  to  learn  what  practical,  succ€ 
ful  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of   modern  farming 
doing. 

Plans  for  short  speciid  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  ma 
These  courses  will  instruct  si)ecial  students  in  the  principles  i 
details  of  the  best  modern  inactical  poultry  farming,  dairy  fai 
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iug"  and  liortieultnre.  For  putting"  these  courses  into  operation 
the  college  awaits  the  providing  by  the  State  of  suitable  build- 
ings. There  are  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock, 
apparatus  and  equipment,  also  for  instruction.  The  provision  of 
the  needed  buildings  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  reinforce  the 
means  of  instruction  in  the  regular  a<j;Ticultural  course. 

HORTICULTURE. 

In  September,  1898,  Prof.  V.  \V.  Card  will  arrange  the  courses  in 
horticulture.  The  new  courses  will  be  published  in  the  catalogue 
for  1899. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  subjects  grouj^ed  under  this  head    are  English,  German, 
French,  Latin,   and   exin-ession.     In    September,  1898,   the   new 
courses  of  study  will  be  ado])ted,  aftecting  for  the  most  part  pre-, 
parator}'^  students  and  Freshmen. 

English — comprising  com  position,  rhetoric,  and  literature — may 
be  studied  throughout  the  four  years.  It  will  be  retpiiied  duiing 
the  preparatory  year  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  collegiate 
00111*86.  The  work  of  the  ])reparatory  students  will  consist  of  a 
review  of  English  graniniar,  and  a  study  of  Ijockwood's  Lessons 
in  English.  Exercises  in  com|)osition  Jiiid  American  literature 
will  be  features  of  this  course.  The  tlieory  and  i^ractice  of  rhet- 
oric will  be  taught  throughout  the  Fieshman  year,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  rhetorical  i)rinci]>les  will  be  sought  in  illustrative 
readings  and  fortnightly  themes.  In  1898  this  course  will  be  re- 
quired of  the  Sophomores  during  the  fall  and  Avinter  terms.  In 
1899  the  Soplionun'es  will  make  a  critical  study  of  certain  [H'ose 
masterpieces  and  will  write  essays  and  various  short  pa])ers.  The 
required  work  of  the  Juniors  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  great 
English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Collateral  reading  will 
be  supplied,  and  students  will  be  encouraged  to  special  investiga- 
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tion  along  literary  and  historical  lines.    In  the  Senior  year  < 
tives  are  offered  at  present  in  literature  and  themes.      In 
work  in  historical  English  and  argumentation  may  also  be  ta 
In  the  new  courses  three  years  of  foreign  language  study  wil 
required  for  graduation,  one  preparatory  and  two  advanced, 
desirable  that  two  of  the  three  years  be  spent  upon  one  langu 

A  three  years'  course  in  German  has  been  arranged,  which 
be  begun  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  As 
as  possible  the  language  itself  is  made  the  medium  of  instrucj 
and  the  subject  is  studied  in  grammar  work,  dictation,  convc 
tion,  and  translation — from  English  into  German  and  from  ( 
man  into  English.  Tlie  course  is  carefully  graded.  As  soon 
small  vocabulary  is  acquired  the  student  begins  the  readiuj 
simple  prose  and  poetry,  passing  gradually  to  more  difficult  U 
Course  IV — Scientific  German — may  be  taken  instead  of  I 
German  Classics  —  by  those  especially  interested  in  scien 
work. 

French  is  begun  in  the  Freshman  year  and  may  be  stu« 
throughout  the  four  years.  Nine  courses  are  offered.  The 
struction  in  this  language  is  similar  to  that  given  in  Gem 
Grammar,  conversation,  dictation,  translation,  and  composition 
taught.  Scientific  French  is  studied  during  the  spring  tern 
the  second  year. 

Latin  is  elective.  The  college  offers  a  two  years'  cou 
Should  a  student  wish  to  puraue  the  subject  farther,  he  may  d( 
at  his  own  expense,  by  taking  private  lessons  of  the  instruc 
Much  attention  will  be  i>aid  to  derivation  of  words,  in  order  1 
such  study  may  aid  in  comprehending  the  terminology^  of  scie 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  expression  is  to  teach  one  to  read  ea 
and  intelligently,  and  to  think  accurately  and  rapidly.  The  ^ 
consists  of  sight  reading,  extem])oraneous  speaking,  recitati 
and  the  delivery  of  original  orations.  Expression  is  elec 
throughout  the  coui-se. 

In  the  building  of  Lippitt  Hall  excellent  accommodations  t 
provided  for  the  library.    Students  now  have  freer  access  to 
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books  than  was  possible  before,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  library 
will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
college. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Beginning  with  September,  1898,  three  courses  in  mathematics 
are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a  degree  ;  the  subjects  being 
higher  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  solid  and  spherical  geom- 
etry. The  work  extends  throughout  the  Freshman  year,  and  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  both  as  a  basis  for  further  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  science,  and  as  a  means  for  developing  the  power  of 
logical  reasoning  and  of  exact  and  concise  expression.  It  is  the 
aim  throughout  the  course  to  select  such  problems  and  applica- 
tions as  shall  have  direct  bearing  upon  practical  subjects. 

Courses  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus  are  recpiired  of 
students  in  the  mechanical  and  physics-mathematical  courses,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  and  a  number  of  electives  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  propose  to  make  a  specialty  of  mathematics  or  of  any 
of  the  sciences  which  dei)end  largely  upon  it. 

The  course  in  analytical  geometry  includes  the  subject  of  loci 
and  their  equations,  the  analytical  demonstration  of  many  geomet- 
rical theorems,  and  the  simpler  i)roperties  of  the  conic  sections. 
The  work  in  calculus  includes  the  ditlerentiation  of  algebraic,  trig- 
onometric, anti-trigonometric,  exponential  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions, successive  differentiation,  and  the  integration  of  simple 
functions,  illustrated  l)y  ap[ilications  to  the  rectification  of  plane 
curves,  the  areas  of  plane  curves  and  the  surface  and  volume  of 
solids  of  revolution.  The  fundamental  formulas  of  mechanics  are 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  more  familiar  devices  for  integra- 
tion are  studied,  and  a  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  curve-tracing. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  along  the  lines 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  are  es[)ecially  advised  to 
elect  the  courses  offered  in  advanced  integral  calculus,  analytical 
mechanics,  and  differential  e(piations,  while  those  who  desire  an 
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iusio-ht  into  the  development  of  inodern  pure  mathematics  may 
elect  work  in  projective  sreometry,  modern  analytical  geometry, 
theor\'  of  equations,  and  theory  of  functions. 

Two  elective  courses  are  ottered  in  astronomy,  one  in  practical 
astrononi\%  in  which  the  simiJer  problems  of  practical  astronomy 
are  discussed,  and  a  lecture  course  in  pliysical  astronomy,  the  aim 
of  A\  hich  is  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  niend)ers  of  the  solar  system,  and  to  em- 
i)hasize  the  <>eneral  laws  which  2:overn  the  universe.  A  four-inch 
ecpiatorial  telescoi)c,  an  ei^-hteen-inch  celestial  globe,  a  large  col- 
lection of  lantern-slides  of  astronomical  phenomena,  and  a  small 
but  carefully  chosen  reference  library,  add  greatly  to  the  resources 
of  the  de[)artn]ent. 

In  civil  engijiecring  three  courses  are  ofl'ered.  Plane  surveying 
is  taken  u[)  by  the  agricultural  Sophomores  in  the  spring  term,  and 
is  followed  by  a  course  in  leveling,  grading,  and  road  construction 
during  tlu^  lirst  term  of  the  Junior  year.  This  work  is  supple- 
mented by  j)ractice  with  the  comi)ass,  chain,  and  transit  in  meas- 
uring areas  and  plotting  land,  as  well  as  work  with  the  levels, 
draAving  profiles,  and  establishing  grade  lines  for  roads.  More 
advanced  work  in  engineering  is  ottered  the  Seniors  iu  the  spring 
term,  while  thoroughout  the  course  practical  surveying  is  given 
those  students  desirous  of  doing  extra  work  in  this  line. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  sound  theoretical  and 
thorough  practical  training  to  students  who  seek  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  useful  and  resi)onsil)le  positions.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  tijuh^s  ;  but  the  course  ottered  in  shop-work  will  furnish 
siu-li  training  as  Avill  ensure,  other  things  being  equal,  marked 
success  in  mechanical  pursuits  subsequent  to  graduation.  The 
regular  four  years'  course  deals  with  mechanical  engineering  as 
ap|)h'cab]e  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  lUiode  Island.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
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gns  and  tlie  economical  operation  of  shops  and  milln,  and  of 
antifactiiring  and  industrial  machinery.  Thorough  courses  in 
athematics,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  English,  French,  and 
emrnn  are  made  the  basis  of  this  work.  The  subjects  of  mech- 
jism,  metallurgy,  heating  and  ventilation  of  buildings,  engineer- 
ig  specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated  by  lectures 
lul  text-books.  The  several  laboratories  are  well-equipped  for 
orkiug  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of  materials  used 
1  coDstruction.  Students  in  the  department  of  mechanical  en- 
ineering  receive  instruction  in  bench- work  in  wood,  wood-turn- 
ng,  pattern-making,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  and  mechanical 
Iruwiog. 

Students  in  the  agi-icultural  department  receive  instruction  in 
*'o(xl-workiug  and  forging,  arid  may  elect  other  work  with  the  iid- 
*ice  aud  consent  of  the  committee  on  studies.  Women  are  given 
•lie  opportunity  to  elect  wood-carving  at  any  time  during  the  four 
reaiV  coui-se.  During  the  winter  term  of  three  months,  the  shops 
^re  open  to  receive  j)ei'sons  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  college 
"*d  take  up  special  work  of  a  trade  nature  in  any  of  the  above 

• 

''^€«.  In  addition  to  this  work,  these  students  may  take  a  lim- 
^*id  amount  of  time  for  the  study  of  any  related  subject. 

Tbe  carpenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  suHicient  to  ac- 
■^niinodate  twenty-four  students  at  one  time.  The  course  is  de- 
^giied  to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kinds 
*'  ^ood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
^^ildiug  and  constniction.  A  series  of  practical  lectures  upon 
^^  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  constructions  of  wood  is 
'^veii  to  the  agiicultural  students  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The 
*^0(l-turning  room  contains  thirteen  lathes,  each  with  its  complete 
^t  of  gouges  and  tuniing-tools.  In  the  same  room  are  benches 
^^  pattern-making,  and  also  power  machinery  for  working  wood ; 
'^eli  as,  circular  saw,  hand  saw,  jig  saw,  surface  planer,  buzz 
Waner,  mortising  machine,  dowel  machine  and  others.  All  stu- 
^^iit8  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  period  each  has  practice 
^der  the  direct  charge  of  the  engineer  in   care  of  the  shop 
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boiler  and  engine.  This  engine  is  of  thirty  horse  power;  and 
besides  furnishing-  power  for  the  shop,  drives  a  ten  K.  W. 
dynamo  for  lighting  the  building.  The  work  in  pattern -makiDg 
g*iven  to  the  students  in  the  mechanical  department  in  the  Junior 
year  consists  of  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illustrate  the 
princii>les  of  shrinkage,  drafts,  finish,  core-box  making,  built-up 
work,  and  the  general  requirements  of  pattern-making. 

The  forge  shoi)  will  accommodate  twelve  students  at  one  time. 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock  cutter,  a  bolt  header, 
a  post  drill,  and  is  well  su[)plied  with  all  the  hammers,  tongs,  and 
other  forge  and  anvil  tools  necessary  for  complete  work.  A  regu- 
lar course  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines ;  and  for  the  students 
of  the  agricultural  dei)artment  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
found  about  a  farm.  The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending, 
upsetting,  and  welding  are  taught  and  applied  in  the  making  of 
siuli  usefid  ])ieces  as  sta])les,  hooks,  chains,  and  iron  work  for 
farm  tools.  The  students  of  the  mechanical  department  follow  a 
similar  course  but  in  a  direction  more  suited  to  the  machine  sho|). 
Bolts,  nuts,  machine  forgings,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  made, 
and  afterward  put  to  practical  use. 

Only  students  in  the  mechanical  department  w'ork  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.  The  course  here  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowledge 
of  and  intelligent  jiractice  in  the  V)est  modern  methods  of  using 
the  various  tools;  such  as,  lathes,  planei*s,  drills,  uiilling-niachineB, 
and  grijiding  machines.  A  course  of  hand  work  at  the  bench  is 
otVcred,  and  includes  instruction  in  chipping,  tiling,  scraping,  and 
tinisliiiig.  Each  student  in  the  nnichine  shop  builds  a  complete 
machine  ])efore  finishing  the  course.  Students  of  former  years 
have  made  an  engine,  dynamo,  speed  lathe,  full  set  of  arbors,  set 
of  nut  ar])ors,  and  a  varietv  oi  other  tools. 

In  experimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  engines, 
boilers,  punii)s,  steam  gauges,  injectoi*s  and  a  hydraulic  ram.  The 
stieiigtli  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in  class  under 
the  head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  practically  in  the  labora- 
tory ])y  conducting   tests  upon  specimens  of   wood,  iron,  steel, 
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stone,  cement,  boiler  plate,  etc.    In  hyclraulicB,  water  meters 
librated  and  measiirementH  of  water  made  by  orifieeR  and 

During"  the  spring  terra  of  the  Senior  year  the  clasft  in 
nieal  engineering  holds  semi-weekly  conferences;  reports 
ven  upon  articles  in  the  industrial  magazines  and  journals, 
igineering  subjects  of  general  interest  are  discussed.  The 
Ing  are  some  of  the  topics  considered  by  the  class  of  *95 : 
of  steam  boilers,  furnaces,  boiler  feeders,  fuels,  lubricants, 
d  heat  engines,  preparation  and  use  of  wood,  cutting  tools 
tals,  pumping  machinery, 
hanical  drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  Soi>homore  and 

years.  Students  are  required  to  keep  notebooks,  in  which 
nd  sketches  are  made  from  models ;  and  these  sketches  are 
ard  worked  up  into  finished  drawings.  The  making  of 
[g  drawings  for  some  machine  completes  the  course.  Prac- 
i  tracing  and  blue  printing  is  given  to  all  students.    The 

in  drawing  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  corresjKmding  courses 
p  work  and  not  to  produce  professional  draughtsmen. 
3HAND    Drawing    and    Modeling. — Freehand    drawing    is 
.  only  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms.    Freshmen  begin  in  the 

term  with  the  study  of  values  from  objects  and  still  life, 
aing  in  the  fall  to  draw  and  model  from  casts,  with  which 
partment  is  well  su]>plied.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
its  may  elect  such  work  as  thej'  are  prepared  to  take.  Mem- 
etches  of  all  objects  drawn  are  expected  of  each  student, 
ketch  class  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  de])artment. 
Qeets  for  one  hour  once  a  week  and  is  conducted  by  its 
3rs,  who  pose  in  turn  or  find  a  substitute.  Tliese  time 
es  from  life,  without  iiistniction,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
t,  teaching  him  to  note  quickly  the  effect  desired.  Each 
t  is  required  to  leave  at  the  college  a  si)ecimen  of  his  work, 
ing  is  required  in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  library  of  the 
has  a  good  nucleus  of  art  books. 

le  new  course  to  be  adopted  in  1898,  freehand  drawing  will 
aired  only  in  the  fall  term.  Freshman  year.    In  addition  to 
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the  art  electives,  coinprisiiio-  tlniwiiig"  from  life  and  the  east,  paint- 
ing in  oil,  pastel  and  water  eolor,  modelinof,  and  the  history  of  art, 
special  work  will  be  arranged  for  scientific  and  mechauic*^] 
students. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS, 

The  military  dejiartment  is  duly  organized  under  Captain  TTil- 
liarn  W.  Wotherspoon  of  the  12th  Infantry,  who  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  special  ordei'S  No.  257,  from  the  warde- 
])artnient,  dated  November  1,  1894. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  government,  in  organiz- 
ijig  the  military  dei)artment  at  colleges,  to  prepare  the  young  men 
of  the  country  to  perform  with  skill  and  understanding  those  mil- 
itary duties  which  will  fall  u]3on  them  in  time  of  national  trouble, 
and  to  tit  them  to  take  positions  as  officers  in  the  national  gnard 
and  volunteers.  The  course  consists  of  l)()th  practical  and  theoret- 
ical instructioli  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

In  the  ])ractical  course,  which  consists  largely  of  drill,  both  as 
infantry  and  artillery,  j)articular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  physi- 
cal ilevclopment  of  the  students.  No  eff'ort  is  spared  to  instill  into 
tlio  cadets  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken,  and 
while  giving  them  that  quickness  and  readiness  to  obey  which  is 
so  ntH'cssary  to  a  soldier,  to  insure  a  pro[)er  and  healthful  carriage 
of  the  body.  All  male  students  in  good  health  are  required  to 
take  this  couisc,  for  which  purpose  they  are  organized  into  a  bat- 
talion of  two  comj)anies  of  infantry,  from  which  four  batteries  of 
artillery  are  selected  and  two  classes  in  military  signalling. 

The  theoreti(*al  course,  which  is  entirely  by  lecture,  is  taken  by 
the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  It  consists  of  logistics,  or  the  move- 
ment and  camping  of  trooi)s ;  organization  and  tactics;  advance 
and  rear  guard  ;  out-post  duty  ;  reconnaissance  ;  military  sorveyiog 
and  map  reading ;  construction  of  fortifications ;  the  minor  operi- 
tions  of  war  ;   and  the  histor}-  of  campaigns. 

The  cadets  have  l)een  uniformed  at  a  very  moderate  expense, is 
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a  ueat  aud  liauclHome  uiiifonii  of  iiue  blue  cloth,  cousiHtiii^  of  a 
blouse  and  trousers  cut  after  the  i)attern  woni  by  the  IT.  S.  naval 
cadets,  with  foraj^e  caps  holdiu^  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of 
Khode  Island.  This  uniform  is  not  only  handsome  and  economi- 
cal, but  ^vith  moderate  care  will  last  a  lon^  time. 

The  facilities  for  the  militjiry  coui-se  are  excellent.  The  land 
about  the  college  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  ])ermit  of  the  illus- 
tnitiou  of  many  of  the  minor  operations  of  war.  The  campus 
att'ords  an  unusually  good  drill  gi'ound ;  and  for  indoor  drill,  dur- 
ing* inclement  weather,  the  college  has  one  of  the  largest  drill  halls, 
if  not  the  largest,  of  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  country. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  courses  of  instruction  are  oflFered  in  the  differs 
departments.      All  studies  requii'ed  of  regular  students  lejvd 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  General  Chemistry,  Briefer  Course. — Non-metals.     Beeitj^ 
tions,  lectures  and  laboratory  work.   Sj}rlng  term,  Soph(/m/>re  ymr* 
recitations  and  lectures,  S  e^veram,^  per  week  ;  laboratory  work, 
exercise  of  2  hcnirfu  i^r  v>eeh,     lie<p tired  of  all  vandidateH  for  a  de^ 
gree, 

II.  General  Chemistry. — Metals.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Fall  tenn,  Junior  year  ;  S  ej^'erciaies  per  week.  Heqaired  o^ 
all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

m.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Laboratoiy  work.  Fall  term,  Juniof^ 
year  ;  2  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  loeek  ;  Winter  term,  2  exercise 
of  3  hou7's  each  per  iceek,    liequired  of  all  candidates  for  a  de<jre 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laborator 
work.  Winter  terra,  Junior  year  ;  If  exercises  per  week,  Retimrc^ 
of  Agricultural  students, 

V.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  S  oa 
ercises per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  wlw  have  taken  cours 
IV. 
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VI.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Sjrring  tcDn,  Junior  year  ;  S  ej'ci'vises  j)er  week.  Laboratory  work. 
I^\ill  term,  Senior  year;  2  e,rerci}<es  ^[f  S  Junrr^  eaeli  per  %ceek\ 
Jiajnired  of  A(jriealtaral  students. 

VII.  (Quantitative  Analysis. — Lal)orat()ry  work.  Sjn'ln//  terniy 
Janlor  yetrr  ;  2  ej'errises  of  S  hoars  each  per  treek.  Ueqalreil  of 
A  (jrica/taral  stuf/e/its. 

VIII.  ('ourses  in  Theoretical  or  Sanitary  Chemistry  or  Quan- 
titative Analysis. — Laborator}^  work,  lliroatjhoat  the  Scnnrr  year  ; 
2  e.rerdses  ofS  Iioars  earh  j^er  tnek.  Hlect'tre ;  ojwn  to  students  who 
hare  t((Jken  courses  I.  and  J  I. 

IX.  D3'eing;  of  Textile  Fabrics. —  ^Vi^^tcr  and  s2>r'unj  terms, 
fStnitrr  yea/' ;  three  ei'erctses  jnr  week,  hlcctire;  oj)en  to  studc/ds 
(vho  hare  taken  nturscs  I  V.  and    VII. 

PHYSICS. 

I.  General  Course.  --Study  of  sound  and  heat,  Fall  term  ;  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  AVinter  term  ;  liirht,  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
and  i)neumatics.  Sprhuj  term,  Fre.shman  year:  recitations,/?  e.r- 
enises  j)er  wrek ;  laboratory  work,  1  e.rercise  jut'  uuuk.  lutiaired 
of  all  candid'ttes  for  a  drfjne.  In  IS'JS  this  course  will  be;  rccjuired 
of  So]>homorcs. 

II.  Advanced  Physics. —  'riti'(on//inof  the  yror  ;  recitations,  1 
e^i'ere't.se  per  wtrk:  laboratory  work,  !  <  nirtsi  s  pi  r  //vr/-.  Fdei'tire; 
open  tit  students  trh<>  Itoer  T<d,»  n  rau rsr  /, 

III.  Advanced  electrical  work. — A  course  of  lectures  upon 
electrical  measurements,  tt^stini^'  of  instruments,  dynamos  and 
motors.  Throu(/hoi/f  thr  y<or.  Lectures,  ^  < .irrd-srs  j^r  week  ; 
lal)oratory  work,  1  e.iurr]s(  jne  wi^k.  I\hr/ir< :  itjun  In  sto<Ji  nts  udio 
hare  taken  iu^urst    II. 
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>ractical  applications  of  electricity.  Tkrouylwui  the  year;  lec- 
iiures,  2  eirercises  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  week. 
Elective  ;  open  to  Htudentn  who  have  taken  caurse  III, 

V.  Elementary  Photogi-apliy. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions upon  the  optics  and  chemistry  of  photography,  together 
with  practical  photographic  work.  Spring  term ;  lectures,  '2  ex- 
ercisen per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exerciser  per  week.  El^^tive  ; 
open  to  all  dtidentif, 

VI.  Advanced  photogi'aphy. — A  course  of  lectures  on  photo- 
micrography, the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  bromide  enlarge- 
ments, and  the  manijmlation  of  the  optical  lantern.  Sprint/  term  ; 
lectures,  2  exercises  per  week ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week. 
Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  Y. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Tarr's  Physical  Geography,  with   required  reading   from   ref- 
erence books.      Laboratory   work   and  excursions.      Eall  tenn 
Ereshrnan  year  ;  4  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  all  catulidaf^ 
for  a  degree, 

GEOLOGY. 

Agricultural  Geology.    Lectures  and  recitations,      \yintcr  te 
of  Senior  year;    2  eju'j'cises  per  week,     liequire^l  of  AgriculU 
students^  elective  for  niechanical  stu^lents, 

BOTANY. 

I.     Biology  of  Plants — Comparative  morphology  and  ph 
ogy  are  em])luisized  rather  than  the  details  of  classification, 
oratory,  reading  and  lectures.      ]Vi?iter  and  Spring  terniSy  i 
more  year  ;  .}  crercises  of  tn'o  hours  each  j>er  iveek,     Requ 
A griculiund  sindcnls, 

'^'^oiniiiiio-  with  tho  chiss  of  11)02  this  coui>ie,  somewha^ 

^\^^^  Kn»slniiaii  y(»ar,  winter  and  sprii 
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ioT  "tlje  Agricultural  Btudents,  and  will  contiuue  through  the  fol- 
lowiiig  fall  term  for  the  Chemical  and  Biological  students. 

n.    Systematic  and  Economic. — Seed-plants  of  economic  im- 
portance are  studied  from  fresh  and  preserved  material.    Special 
topics  in  physiology.     Fall  term.  Junior  year;  recitation,  1  exer- 
c'f^iej)er  treek ;  laboratory  work,  2  e,i'erci^ei<  of  2  houri<  each  per  week, 
Required  of  Agricultural  stuflents. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1902,  this  coui'se  will  be  given  in 
the  fall  term  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

III.  Fungi. — A  study  of  fungi  with  special  reference  to  para- 
sitic forms  of  economic  im])ortance.  Laboratory,  reading  and 
lectures.  KUwtire  ;  open  to  atudcntii  ir/ut  have  taken  coursoi  /.  and 
If.  or  courffcx  1.  and   V.     Hours  arranged  with  intitructor, 

IV.  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  labo- 
ratory work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining, 
and  mounting.  KUctire  ;  open  to  du dents  udiv  have  taken  coume  /. 
Ilonrn  arramjeAl  with  instructor, 

V.  A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  practice  in 
the  identification  of  specdes.  Sprinf/  term  ;  field  and  laboratory 
workj  1  ejcercise  per  ireek,  KIcrtice;  (pen  to  students  who  have 
taken  course  L 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Advanced  Course.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Presupposes  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  animal  biology.  In- 
struction demonstrative,  comparative,  theoretical.  Vail  term, 
Senior  year ;  4.  exercises  per  week.  Winter  term  ;  S  exercises  per 
vreek.     lieffuired  of  Agricultural  students. 

ZO6LOGY. 

I.  Animal  Biology. — Spring  term,  Junior  yatr  ;  S  exercises  per 
-week.     Required  of  Agricultural  students. 
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II.  Zoology. — Fall  term,,  Semor  year;  3 ej*erciiieft  j)er  week.  1 
five  ;  (fj)en  to  students  ic/u)  fuive  taken  course  /. 

III.  Comparative  Normal  Histology. — Elertive.  Honrt^ 
ranged  vy'dli  instructor, 

IV.  Mori^liology  of  the  Invertebrated  Animals. — Fall  t 
FJIective,     IFours  arranged  ir!f/t  instructor, 

V.  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Vertebrated  Animals.—  1 
ter  term.     FJlectice.     /lours  arranged  irith  instrifctur. 

V.  Comparative  Embryology. — Spring  term.  FJUiticc.  11 
arranged  with  instructor, 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

Veterinary  Science. — Theory  of  practice.  Based  on  coiii'St 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  Spring  term,  Senior  iji 
4  e,n'.rcises  j)er  ireek-     liequircd  of  Agricultural  studcntii. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elementally  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  simple  laborn 
experiments.  Spring  term,  Senior  year ;  S  e.rercises  j>er  i 
Ii7ectice. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I.  Introduction. — Definition  of  terms  ;  origin  and  neces>si 
agriculture  ;  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries  ;  agi 
turc  as  an  occupation  ;  education  for  agriculture  ;  the  atniosj 
and  sunshine  in  relation  to  agriculture ;  ])lant  and  animal  I 
agriculture.  Sj>ring  fcrni^  Firs/nnan  yrur:  .?  c.rrrri.sra  fwr 
I  Required  of  Agrirulforal  tituthufs. 

II.  Soils. —  I  hi'  origin,  tnrinotinn^  uitd  dtpn.sition  of  t^oil. 
sfudttui  omit  r  j)li ys{ogri(j)/iy  ;  fin:  r'>nijnhsditoi,  int'rloi.nical  mid  t 
irffi  ((nohjsis  iiiulcr  ugriru/furol  rin  inh^trn  ;  the  plrysintl  prt»j\ 
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and  relatlviis  umler  .su'U'pJiij.sics.  AgTicultunil  Soils. — Detiuitiou  ; 
functiou;  variation;  classiheatiou  ;  adaptation;  location;  exami- 
nation ;  faults ;  improvement  and  preparation ;  clearing  land  ; 
grading  ;  mixing  soils  ;  [)aring  and  burning;  reclaiming  land  ;  irri- 
gation. Full  teriH ,  SitpJuniHtvc  ifi'dv ;  2  eAwrc'tses  pcv  inceli  for  one- 
half  term.      Ju'tjtt'n'nl  of  Agr'nolturnl  Slmh'nts. 

III.  Land  I)r-iiii;ige  ( Waring). — Sources  of  water  ;  necessity 
of  drainage;  kinds  of  drjiiiis  ;  action  of  drains;  planning  system 
of  drainage ;  <lrain  tiles;  construction  and  care  of  drains;  cost 
and  value  of  drains  ;  sanitary  ejects  of  drainage.  Foil  icrni 
SiPphinmn'c  yco r  ^  *  c.rrmsi.s  jh  r  trrr/.far  nin-loilf  IvrnK  lie(jnnU'il 
of  Af/r'o'tflffirol  .s///tl( /ff\. 

IV.  Agricultural  Apparatus  and  C\)nstru('tions. — Farm  tools  ; 
implements ;  machines  and  veliicles ;  farm  buildings  ;  fences ; 
roads  and  l>ridges — arianiiemcnt,  constnu'tion,  care  and  mainte- 

nance.         II  ///A/'    A////,    ^'^yV/ '////"/>     //>0/,'     ri   c.n/'rfsrs  jh/^  O'rdl'.       AV- 
auncil  of  Aifrn'oli II lol  stnth ni.s, 

V.  Farm  fertilization.  — Introduction  ;  classitication  of  manures, 
atniosi)]ieric,  mineral  and  organic  ;  manurial  sources  of  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iion,  phos[>hates  and  nitrogen  salts  ;  stalde- 
manure,  composition  and  management;  aninud  manures  ;  li(piid 
manure;  farm  sewage;  guanos;  tish  fertilizers;  animal  refuse; 
peat;  green  manuring;  sea-\veeds;  vegetable  refuse  and  by- 
products ;  com])osts  ;  «livisors  for  manures  ;  ai)i)lication  and  action 
of  manures  ;  valuation  of  manuics.     Sj}r'fn(/  ftrniy  Sttp/Huniirr  ueor; 

2  e.i'i' n:'i fit's jhr  nuvk.       /t\qtni'rtl  ot'  A'/J'o-nlfnrol  stoflinf.s, 

VI.  Field  and  (larden  Crops. — lialancing  of  farm  ;  rotation  of 
crops;  grass-land;  wood-land;  tillage-land;  ])rc[)aration  of  land, 
planting,  cultivating,  haiv(\-;ting,  stoiing  and  disposal  of  crops  ; 
special  consideration  of  the  hay  crop,  fodder  cro])S,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  root  croj^s,  field  and  gaiden  vegetables  ;    weeds.     JudI 
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VII.  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  (Curtis). — Origin,  history,  cli 
acteristics  and  adaptability  of  the  leading  breeds  of  the  hor 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry ;  scoring ;  tracinof  pa^ 
green ;  breeders'  associations.  I^ljll  term,  Senior  year  ;  3  exerci-^ 
per  v:eek,     FJIeciice, 

VIII.  Live  Stock  Breeding.  —  The  principles  of  breedim. 
hereditary  ;  atavism ;  correlation ;  variation  ;  fecundity  ;  in-bree 
ing ;  cross-breeding ;  relative  influence  of  parents ;  sex ;  pedigres 
form  ;  selection  ;  the  l)reeding,  care  and  management  of  the  hors 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  Fall  term.,  Seniar  yefir ; 
ejrerria^eb  jyer  ircek.     Elective. 

IX.  History  of  Agriculture. — Agiiculture  in  relation  to  civ 
ization ;  fisher  and  hunter-folk ;  nomads ;  tillei*s  of  the  soil ;  dev 
opment  of  tillage  ;  history  of  the  plow ;  crop  rotation ;  inngatic 
fertilization ;  general  and  special  farming ;  agricultural  educatic 
agricultural  experimentation ;  evolution  of  farming  implemen 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  to-day.  Fall  tenn,  Seni<*r  year  ;  2  est 
cisefij)er  week,     Flectice  by  sj>eci(fl  arratxjeinent, 

X.  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. — Principles  of  rational  feedi 
animal  body,  composition,  processes   of  digestion,  as.similat 
and  excrementation  ;  feeding  stufls,  composition  and  digestibi! 
nutrients ;   feeding  standards  ;    formulating  rations  ;    selectic 
feeding  stuffs ;  ])reparation  of  food ;  methods  of  feeding ;  util: 
shelter ;    special  feeding  of  horse,  cow,  slu^ep,  swine  and  po 

117/^/^/'   temi,  Senior  year  ;  S  e.rereiseff per  ire^ik,     Fleetive. 

XI.  Dairy  Husbandry. — Breeds  and  breeding  of  dairy 
barns  and  dairy  buildings;  milk  production,  composition 
agement,  aeration,  pasteurization,  sterilization,  testing,  pr 
tion,  transportation  and  marketing;  creaming;  butter-r 
cheese-making;  milk-preseiTation,  condensed  milk,  miU 
etc. ;  milk-preparation  for  infants  and  invalids ;  dairy 
ology.      Winter  tenn,  Senior  year  ;  S  e,verti.s'ei<  per  week. 
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Xn.  Poultiy  Culture. — Uoinostit^  fowls — kinds,  breeds,  selec- 
tion and  breeding ;  buildings — locfttioii  and  niTanpfenieiit,  construc- 
tion and  furnishin*?,  ventilation,  yards  and  parks ;  foods  and  feed- 

• 

ing",  care  and  ]nana<2renient,  production  of  o*?<?s  and  flesh,  fattening; 
Jressing  and  niarkotinjir ;  inmbation,  natural  and  artificial;  rear- 

• 

iiig" ;  diseiises  and  enemies;  capouizin^r ;  records  and  accounts; 
•**pecial  niana<renient  of  turkeys,  i^t^csc,  ducks,  ;iiid  pit»:coiis.  IlV/i- 
^<^/'  ter/iij  Senior  ijeur  ;  ^^  vvenu^i's pir  irnvk.     I^lccfiiw 

XlII.  Asrricultural  Economics. — Tlic  mutual  relations  of  a^fri- 
^*wlture  and  the  body  politic;  the  position  of  a^ndculture  ;  inde- 
pendence of  agriculture;  state  intervention;  legislation;  tariff; 
houuties;  taxati^m  ;  insurance;  credit;  rewards;  census;  moral 
ftiul  social  aspects  of  a«rriculture ;  division  and  distribution  of 
"irtas;  size  of  farms;  extensive;  an<l  intensive  farmin<»:;  ownership 
^^  land  ;  inheritiince;  nationalization  of  land;  p)vernmeut  lands  ; 
^'^*Ionization  ;  agricultural  labona-s,  machinery,  experimentation  ; 
^^lUcation  ;  association;  cooperation;  [iress;  agricultural  improve- 
^©nt;  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land  ;  (livei*sification  of  pro- 
^Ucts.  Winter  fe/'Ni,  Sc/fio/'  f/^ar ;  -  e,rer<is('..^  per  iree/c.  KUrtim 
^y   **j)ei:ia/  arrumjiiimnt  fnr  stn(/i}if,s  ir/tu  Imrf  fukett   Atfriiii/iure 

X^IV.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  literature. — An  oppor- 
^^Uity  to  rt^ad  and  stiuly  in  any  s[)ecial  line  of  agriculture  or  hor- 
^^Ulture  for  which  the  student  is  j)re])ared.  P^xamination  and 
^^tisideration  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
^^i"iinent  stations.  Win  far  fernt,  Senior  year  ;  ^  excrriae'S  per  week, 
^"^^tiive  hy  tipeeial  arranfjeinenf. 

^V.    Farm  Management. — Introduction  and  definitions;  farm- 

^S'  requisites;    farm  production  and  market  relations;    capital, 

P^^manent,  floating  and  perishable,  distribution  in  land,  build- 

^^,  apparatus,  live  stock  and  supplies;    labor  and  power;    ma- 

^*^nery ;  kind  of  farming ;  size  of  farm  ;  system  of  farming ;  owner- 

^^ip  or  rental  of  farm ;    maintenance  and  management ;    returns 

7 
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jiucl  results  ;    iiivoutory  and  balancing  of  accounts.     Spring  (erniy 
Senior  ijtar  ;  o  e.n'fri.^es  jfcr  vctk'.     K/i:rticc. 

XVI.  Farm  Accounts  and  Records.  —  The  principles  and 
methods  of  b()()k-kee]iing  in  their  api>lication  to  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts ;  diary  ;  note-book  ;  calendar  ;  rec-ords  and  accounts 
of  special  departments,  cro])s,  fields  and  animals  ;  calculations, 
estimates,  and  valuations  ;  inventories.    SpruHj  term^  Scnhfr  ymr ; 

1  (M'tVcisr  per  irah.       K/rcfin'. 

XYII.  Farm  LaAv. — The  legal  rights  and  lialnlities  of  farmei's; 
jHirchase  and  sale  of  farm,  forms  of  deeds ;  rental  of  farm,  terms 
of  lease;  l)oundaiies  aiid  ft^nces;  overhanging  trees ;  water  riglits 
and  drainage  ;  ways  over  the  farm  ;  rights  in  the  higliway  ;  road- 
sides; Hve  st()ck  ;  dogs;  gaine  ;  trespass;  theft;  tires;  insurance; 
emi)loying  laborers;  liability  of  emphn'er  and  enii)loyed;  con- 
tracts; mortgages;  notes;  taxes;  excthange,  sale  and  purchase; 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock  and  crops;  Sprhifj  ft rtit^  Senior 
ycijr ;  1  e.rcrrhscph'.r  wv/'.     I'Jiclhu'  hij  sjh'riaJ  ((rrtiugcmeitt. 

XYIII.  Ai>iculture. — A  study  of  the  habits,  care,  breeding,  and 
management  of  the  honey-bee,  with  practical  work  in  the  apiary. 
Sjn'itH/  frriif,  Sf'/ur//'  tj^'iir  ;    1  ('.re.rctxe  per  n'eek.      FJectirc  hy  .y/eruJ 

iiri'lUKJi  iinnf . 

XIX.  Agricultural  Debate. — Discussion  in  the  form  of  regular 
])arliamentarv  debat(\s  upon  leading  agricultural  cpiestit^ns.    Spnnfj 

/c/'//f,  Scitfiu'  t/e«fr  ;   1  (^n  rcise  jter  n're/e.     l^/rriire. 

XX.  Agricultural  Experimentation, — A  study  of  the  objects, 
principles,  and  m(.^thods  of  agricultural  ex])erinientation.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  practical  |)articipation  in  the  work  of  the 
Ex])eriment  Station  to  those  student*>  who  arrange  to  continiw 
this  work  thi'ougli  the  experimental  season.  Spring  tenUy  Senkf 
ymr  ;   ?  n.i'erciscs  per  irrek.     Khrt'tre  hy  ^peehd  arranyetnent. 

XXL     AgricultTue  (Storerj. — Relations  of  heat,  air,  and  water 
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to   tLe  soil ;  influence  of  soil,  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  and  water 
upon  the  growtli   of  plants;    tillage  and  implements;    natural 
sources  of  plant  food ;  action  of  manures  ;  special  manures ;  phos- 
phatic  manures ;  nitrogenous  compounds ;  gieen  manuring ;  sea- 
weetis:  humus;  farm-yard  manure;  composts;  modes  of  applying 
manures ;  night  soil ;  history  of  the  use  of  manures ;  potash,  mag- 
nesium, lime  and  soda  as  manures  ;  theory  of  rotation ;  irrigation ; 
sewage ;  growth  of  crops ;  cereals ;  hay  and  hay-making ;  pas- 
tures; eiLsilage.     Text-book.     Classes  of  1890,  11)00,  1001.      Win- 
ter  term,  Junior  year  ;  o  crerc'tM'is  per  iceek  :  Sjjrinf/  term,  Junior 
yetir  ;  ':!  eJ'ereltses  per  tceel\     lie^iutred  of  Ay ri cultural  studcnta. 

XXII.  Fertilizers. — Study  of  the  com[)osition  of  the  various 
agi-icultural  chemicals  as  sold  in  the  markets ;  calculation  of  fonn- 
ulas  for  special  crops ;  calcuhition  and  value  of  various  home-made 
fertilizei's.  Lectures  and  classroom  calculations.  Classes  of  1800, 
11*00,  1901.  Sjtriny  term,  Senior  year ;  1  exercii^ie  per  week,  lie- 
V^trcd  of  Ayrivultural  dudcnfm. 

m 

HORTICULTURE. 

^-  Market-gardening  and  Greenhouse  Culture.— Location,  soil, 
preparation  and  equipment ;  construction,  maintenance  and  man- 
^'©rneut  of  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  forcing  pits,  and  greenhouses  ; 
"i^rket-crarden  and  greeidiouse  crops.  Winter  terin.  Junior  year  ; 
•  ^crci^^f^ 2}er  week.     liequiretl  uf  Ayrirultural  dudentm. 

^^-  Plant  Breeding. — Heredity ;  variation ;  origin  and  improve- 
^®Jit  of  varieties ;  individuality ;  characteristics ;  selection ;  culture ; 

^^  breeding ;  cross-l)reeding ;  pollination,  natural  and  artificial ; 
^^^■ih1  breeding  of  potato,  maize,  l)eet,  cucumber,  squash,  straw- 
^®^%  HLspbeny,  etc.  Wilder  term,  Junior  year  ;  1  e.rercii<e  per 
"^^^^    Klective, 

^XL    Forestry. — Relation  to  climate,  shelter,  water-shed   and 

^oer  production ;  trees  as  a  farm  crop ;  nut-bearing  trees  ;  plant- 

^^S>  care,  and  management  of  forest  trees;  cutting  and  curing; 


i 
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wind-breaks,  <2froves ,  aud  shelter  belts  ;  forest  fires ;  diseases 
enemies  of  forest  trees ;  arbor  day.  Whiter  tenti.  Junior  j 
^  exe^'cises  per  week,     Klectice, 

IV.  Pomologfy  (Bailey). — Principles  of  fruit  culture: — iut:aro- 
duction  ;  fruit  lauds : — location  ;  tillage  ;  fertilizing* ;  plantirB.  g'^ 
care ;  diseases,  insects,  and  spraying ;  harvesting  and  marketi  ^? 
of  fruits.  Spri/tf/  fenn,  Junior  year  ;  8  e,nercii(eii  per  loeek, 
(pared  of  Ayncultural  ^tu/fentif. 


V.  Ornaniontal   Gardening    (Long). — Requirements   of   orr^-  ^' 
mental   gardening;    materials;    aiTangement ;    constniction  a^^^*-*^ 
maintenance  of  ornamental  gardens ;  improving  the  suiToundiuu  ^^ 
of   rural  homes;    the  i>lanting  of  trees  and  shrubbery;    lawu-:^^ » 
village  improvement.     Sprin//  term.  Junior  year  ;  3  e-.rercises  p^^^ 
week  for  one-half  term,     lie<piired  of  Agricultural  iftfu/ent^. 

VI.  Floriculture. — House  plants;  selection,  care,  and  arran^ 
ment ;  conservatories ;  commercial  floriculture ;  garden,  field  a— 
greenhouse  culture  of  flowering  plants;    bulb   culture.      Spr^ 
term.  Junior  year;  S  e^tervinen  per  week  for  one-half  term, 
quired  of  Aijri(:ultur<(l  students. 

ENGLISH* 

I.  Elementary    Course. — English     grammar.       CompositL 
Study  of  re]n'esoiitative  Amemtan  authors,      jh^dl  tenn  ;  o  e.,0' 
ri^es  per  week,     Tiequired  (f  (dl  students  in  the  preparatory  depr. 
■me)d, 

II.  Locrk wood's   Lessons     in    English. — Continued   study 
American  literature.     Com]>()sition.      Winter  term,  o  ea*errises 
week;  Sjtrinq  tj^rnt,  ">  e-rerdses  per  n^eek.     Itequired  (f  all  atud^ 
in  tlo'.  preptvrotnry  depart imnd 

III.  Kluitoric. — Text-book  study  and  practical  applicatioLm 
rlict()ric;d  principles  in  illnstnitive  readings.     Fortnightly  then*- 
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2  everclses  per  ineeh  throiKjhout  the  Freshm/in  yenr.  liequfred  of 
all  caiulhlaies  for  a  ilegree.  In  1898  tins  course  ^vill  be  required 
of  the  Sopliomores  during  the  Fall  and  AVinter  terms. 

IV.  General  English  Literature. — Topical  study.  Essays  and 
collateral  reading  required.  Jf  exerrises  per  \reek  ;  ^'inter  and 
Sj)rin(j  tevhis^  Junwr  year,    lieqarred  (f  all  cand'ulateH  for  a  degree. 

V.  Special  English  Literature. — Study  of  si)ecia]  i)eriods  and 
aiitlioi*s.  2  cxerchcs  jxtv  week  tJiroiKjIumi  (lie  year.  Kltri'ive;  open 
to  atadenh  irlio  /litre  taken  c(jto'i<e.s  I. -I  V.  or  t/ieir  efjniraleid. 

YI.  Histoiical  English. —  /  e<rerci,^es  per  veek  thromjlioat  the 
year.  Elect  J  re;  itpen  to  da,dentf^  udto  hare  taken  roar,se,s  /.-  V.  or 
ill e!r  eqniralett t. 

VII.  Argumentation. —  ?  e.re/cf-se,s-  per  treek.  Fall  lerm.  Open 
in  atadentm  trho  hare  taken  eoa?\se,s  [.-I  V.  (tr  their  api'iralent. 

VIII.  Special  Work  in  Themes. —  Tliroaghinit  tlo'  year.  Klee- 
tire  ;  open  to  stadc/d'S  who  hare  taken  roar,st\s  I. -I  \  .  or  their  eqaira- 
lent. 

GERMAN. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — (xrammar,  dictation,  conversation,  read- 
ing of  easy  prose  and  i)oetry.  lliriOojItDut  tin:  Fresh nnin  ye<rr  ;  o 
eu'erchses  per  treek.  luqn'n'ed  of  all  ca/alolf/tf  s  f/r  a  degrer  ndatdo 
not  ({tfer  French.  In  181)8  and  1899,  tliis  course  ^vili  he  rccpiired  of 
all  Junicu's. 

II.  Reading  of  intermediate  t(^xts,  compi^sition,  coiiNi^rsation. 
— Fall  term.  Sigdotuna'c  year;  -l  r.rcrnses  jhi'  n^tk.  (fjKit  tit  sfn- 
dentil  adio  hare  tokin  <(nirse  I .  nv  ds  etpi'i  rid{  nt  ^  and  rt  qaired  of  all 
randtdntes  for  a  detfrrc  ndto  do  not  '»jj<  r  Fr*  mh. 

III.  German  Classics. — History  (►f  ( iennan  litcraturi'.  ^Vutter 
and  Spnng  terms  ;  '/  r-rrrrtst  s  jh-r  trt  ik.  <  ^ju  n  to  .sfut/ints  irJo>  Imre 
taken  cf nmse-s  I.  and  II. 
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IV.  Scientific  Germau. —  Wi/der  and  Sj)/'in(/  tenns  ;  S  exemn-^ 
per  iveek.  Open  to  isUidents  irlio  have  taken  cnavae^  I.-II.  or 
their  equivatejit.  (undldatef^  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  French 
ir'dl  fte  required  to  take  either  111.  or  I  V. 

V.  Sight-Reading*. —  Throughout  the  gear  ;  1  exercise  per  week. 
Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I.-II  I.  or 
their  equivalent. 

YI.  Goethe's  Meisterwerke  ( Bernhardt). — Fall  tenn,  3  exerrisfs 
per  week.  Fleet ive;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-IJI. 
or  their  cfpiivalent. 

VII.  Study  of  Schiller  or  Heine. —  Winter  term  ;  -J  exercises 
per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.-II  I, 
or  their  equivalent. 

VIII.  Study  of  Freytag". — Stun  me r  term  ;  S  exercises  j)er  week. 
Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I.-II  I.  or  their 
equivalent.. 

FRENCH. 

I.  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar,  dictation,  convei'satioD. 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Througltoid  the  year  ;  o  e-rrr- 
fises  per  week  ;  Uerp tired  itf  (dl  students  in  tJie  jweparatory  depart- 
ineid  and  of  a//  Frvslunen  not  electing  (rernnin  and  neA  offeriitg 
French  fur  odinissittn.  In  18US  this  course  will  1)6  required  of  all 
Sophomores. 

II.  Readiiig  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  convei'sation.— 
I'nif  and  \\  niter  terms,  Sophomore  year  ;  ^'t  exercises  pier  week.  Be- 
fpnred  itf  till  candidaje.^fur  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  German, 

III.  Scientific  French. — Spring  term.  Sophomore  year  ;  S  txer- 
cisi'.s  per  wr(  k.     Inquired  of  alt  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  noi 
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IV.  French  ClauHicH.  History  of  French  literature,  l^rough- 
out  the  year  ;  S  exercises  pet*  week.  Ulective  ;  open  to  stmlenU  who 
have  taken  courses  L-III. 

^.  Si<^ht-Keading. —  Throuijhout  the  year  ;  1  ejcercise per  iceek. 
Elective  ;  open  to  students  xoho  have  taken  courses  L-III, 

^Tf-  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 2  exerciser  per  week, 
Fall  terin.  Elective  ;  open  to  those  who  have  taksn  courses  1,-111, 
^f'  their  etjuivalefit, 

''II-  Study  of  Victor  Hu<?o. —  Winter  te7*in/2  exercises  per  week, 
^f^^'tit'e;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  1,-111,  or  th4iir 
^n^iofilent. 

LATIN. 

^-       Beginner's  Latin  Book.     (Irammar.     IViroufjhoul  the  year  ; 
*  ^^^ *"^ises  per  week,     Ehclirp, 

^-       Selections  from  various  Latin  authora  or  Ca'sar. — Throiujh- 
*^^  //t(/r  ;  3  exfrci.sps  jycr  week.     Elerflre. 

^-^X"  further  information,  see  Departments  of  Listruction  \),  — 

EXPRESSION. 

J 

Elementary  work  in  reading. — Elements  of  speech,  articu- 

*-*Xa,  and  sight  reading.     Throughout  the  Freshman  year;   1  ex- 
'^^  per  week.    Elective. 


P  *    Reading. — The  cultivation  of  ease  and  naturalness.    Study 

^^rrative  poetry  and  prose.     Throughout  the  Sophomore  year  ; 
^^trcise  i>€r  week.     Elective. 

.  Reading  and  recitations. — Study  of  various  forms  of  poe- 
aud  prose.  Extemporaneous  speaking  required  during  the 
ng  term.     Throughout  the  Junior  year  ;   1  exercise  per  week. 
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IV.  IleMdiiiLT. — Sliakespeare.  Two  exteniporaiieoiis  s))eeches 
aiul  one  original  oration  re(iuired  eacli  term.  One  public  debate 
during'  the  year.     Throur/Jioifl  fJie  S^'nior  year  ;  1  exercise  per  week. 

FJirtice. 

POLITICAL  SQENCE. 

I.  Sc'ienci^  of  (rovernnient. — Town,  County,  State,  and  Vuiteil 
States.  Their  oiiirin,  devt^lopnient,  ajid  practices.  Ciitical  anal- 
ysis of  the  (\)nstitntion  of  the  Tnited  States.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  discussions.  F(iJI  term.  Senior  year:  .}  exercises  per 
week.      Khrfire. 

II.  Political  Kconoiny. — Elenientarv  course.  Based  on  AValk- 
er's  Briefer  Course,  aiid  Aiidrews's  Institutes  of  Economics.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  discussions,  readinirs,  oriirinal  problems,  cita- 
tions from  the  daily  press,  and  essays.      IVinter  ieriii^  Senior  y^fir ; 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  Aluc^bra  (Wells). — The  fuJidanuuital  operations,  addition, 
subtraction,  niultipli<-ation,  divisioTi,  of  alcfebraic  quantities;  fa^*- 
torinii'  and  its  a|)plications  ;  the  solution  of  simple  ecjuations  \^*itL 
on(»  or  more  unknown  cpiantitic^s ;  ijivolution ;  evohition ;  the 
tljeoiy  of  exponents  ;  the  solution  of  radical  and  (luadratic  equa- 
tions ;  arithmetical  and  LjcMniu^trical  proi^ression  ;  the  binomial 
theorem.     I'rt  jKira/nry  il< p(t rf meiit  :    '>  e.rerrises  j^er  treek  fJirough- 

]I.  IMane  (Jeometry  (AVells). — Itectilinear  figures;  the  circle; 
measurements  of  amrles  ;  the  theory  of  proportion;  similar  fig- 
ures ;  rci^ular  polvi^ons  ;  areas  of  polygons  ;  the  measurement  of 
the  circle;  original  demonstrations.  Preparatory  dejmrfment; 
Foil  (in<l  IVi/iff  r  f(  nils  ;  J  e.i-rrcises  per  week,     lu  1898  this  course 
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III.  College  Algebra  (Taylor), — The  theory  of  limits ;  difter- 
entiation ;  development  of  functions  in  series  ;  permutations  and 
conilnnations  ;  probability.  Fall  term^  Freshman  year  ;  4  exer- 
cisers jier  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Elective 
for  classes  from  1899-1901,  inclusive. 

IV.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Locke-Miller). — The  derivation  of 
the  fundamental  formulas  ;  logarithms  ;  the  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles  ;  practical  problems.  Winfer  term,  Freslrnian 
near ;  -i  ejcercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
deijree.     In  1899  this  coui*se  will  be  required  of  Sophomores. 

V.  Solid  Geometry  (Wells). — Lines  and  planes  in  space  ;  die- 
dral  angles ;  polyhedral  angles  ;  polyhedrons  ;  the  cylinder,  cone 
and  sphere ;  measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere ;  nu- 
merical examples  and  original  demonstrations.  Spriny  term, 
Freshman  year  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree.  In  1899  this  course  will  bo  required  of  Mechanical 
Sophomores. 

VI.  Analytical  Geometry  (Loney ). — Coordinate  systems  ;  the 
point ;  the  line  ;  relation  between  different  coordinate  systems ; 
the  equation  of  the  first  degree,  the  straight  line  ;  the  equation  of 
the  second  degree,  the  conic  sections  ;  higlier  plane  curves.  Fall 
and  Winter  terms,  Junior  year  ;  Jf  exercises  per  week.  Re(/uired 
of  students  in  the  Mechanical^  Pliysicid,  and  Matlieuiatiad  courses. 

VII.  Calculus  (Osborne). — The  differentiation  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric^  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  anti-trigon(^iuetric 
functions.  Integration  of  fundamental  forms  ;  definite  integrals  ; 
applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics  ;  successive  differentia- 
tion ;  successive  integration  with  applications ;  evaluation  of  in- 
determinate forms  ;  the  development  of  functions  in  series  ;  max- 
ima and  minima  ;  change  of  the  independent  variable;  integration 
of  rational  fractions  ;  integration  by  rationalization  ;  integration 
by  parts  and  by  series  ;  curve  tracing.  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
Junior  year;  and  Fall  term  Senior  year;  -i  exercises  per  week. 
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Required  of  students  in  the  Mechanical,  Physical,  and  Matheim^^^^' 

cal  courses. 

J. 

VIII.  Curve  tracing. — Lecture  course.    The  construction  ao 

elementary  propeiiiies  of  simple  plane  curves ;  symmetry ;  diam 
etei*s  ;  limits  ;  asymptotes.     Fall  term  ;  J  eurrcise  per  tveek.     Elec- 
tive ;  open  to  students  who  hare  completed  courses  III.  and  IV, 

IX.  Synthetic  Geometry  (Dupuis). — The  point,  line,  and  cir- 
cle ;  comparison  and  measurement  of  iireas ;   proportion  amongst 
line    segments  ;    collinearity ;    invemon ;    anharmonic   division ; 
homogi'aphy.      Winter  term  ;  3  ctercises  per  week.     Elective;  open 
to  students  irho  hare  completed  courses  III.  and  I]Z 

X.  Spherical  and  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry  (Chauvenet). — 
The  derivation  and  application  of  the  fundamental  formulas ;  trig- 
onometric series  ;  the  construction  of  trigonometric  tables.  Sj)ring 
term  ;  »>  exercises  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  trho  have 
completed  courses  III,  [V.^and  V. 

XI.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  (Smith). — Theorems  on  the 
plane  and  the  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  Winter  term  ;  3  ex^ 
ercises  jjer  week.     Open  to  student^s  wlio  have  completed  course  VI. 

XII.  Advanced  Calculus  (Byerly). — An  extension  of  course 
VII.,  including  a  further  discussion  of  definite  integrals ;  imagina- 
ries,  length  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  and  the  elements  of  elliptic 
integrals.  Spring  term  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Elective  :  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  VI f. 

XIII.  Analytical  Mechanics. —  Fall  term  ;  J  exercises  per  week. 
Elective;  open  to  students  n:ho  have  completed  course  VII. 

(Withdrawn  for  the  year  1898-9.) 

XIV.  Courses  in  Projective  Geometry,  Modern  Analytical  Ge- 
ometiy.  Differential  Equations,  Theory  of  Equations,  Theory  of 
Functions,  will  be  arranged  as  demand  for  them  arises. 

(Withdrawn  for  the  year  1898-9.) 
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ASTRONOMY. 

I.  Physical  Astronomy. — Lecture  course,  illustrated  ^nth  copi- 
ous lautern  slides,  observations  with  a  four-inch  telescope,  and 
laboratory  work  with  the  sun  spectnim  and  the  spark  spectrum, 
sufficient  to  gi\e  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  astronomical 
work.  HpriiKj  term;  S  r.vercises  per  week.  Elect  ire  ;  oj)en  to  stii- 
dent^s  fc/io  have  coiupteied  Mdtheinatics  III.,  71'.,  and  \\ 

(AVithdrawn  for  the  year  1898-9.) 

II.  Practical  Astronomy. — The  use  of  instruments  ;  the  deter- 
mination of  time,  of  latitude,  of  longitude.  Spr'uKj  tenn  ;  t/  exer- 
cises  per  ireek.  Eteetire ;  open  to  .students  wlto  Jiare  coinpteted 
Matheniaties  VI I.  and  X. 

(AVithdrawn  for  the  year  181)8-1).) 

aVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Plane  Surveying  (Carhart).— Elementary  course,  field  work, 
recitation  and  plotting.  I'se  of  compass,  transit  and  levels ;  ad- 
justment of  instruments;  stadia  surveying.  Spring  term,  Sophcj- 
more  year  ;  1  e.reeci.sr  per  week  of  etassroont  irork,  -  exercises  of 
three  honrs  eacji  of  jietd  work  per  ice^k.  Required  of  Agricnltn rat 
.students. 

II.  Koad  (V)nstrurtion  and  Ijcveling  (Si>al(liiig). — Location 
and  construction  of  roads ;  mechanical  structures ;  earth,  gravel, 
broken  stone,  juived  and  macadam  roads.  Fait  term,  Jnniirr 
II ear  :  ->  e.rercises  of  te.rf  tfoolc  n-orJ*'  and  J  r.rerrise  of  tlwee  lionrs 
of  field  irork  per  irr^k.  Rrfjnired  (f  studt ids  in  the  Atiricnlln ral 
course. 

III.  Civil  Eiigiiieca'ing. — A  continuation  of  course  XL,  embrac- 
ing land,  topograpliic  and  railroad  surveying,  the  study  of  the 
use  of  engineer's  tables,  and  practice  in  overseeing  umlcr-class- 
men  beginniug  the  subject.     Ffdl  ond  S/>rin<i  term  ;    '  f  .rrrris(  s  <ff 
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two  hours  each  week.    Elective;  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  II, 

MECHANICS. 

I.  Strength  of  MaterialB  (Memman). — Strength  of  wood,  steel, 
alloys,  stone,  brick  and  cements.  Spriyig  terniy  Junior  year  ;  reci- 
tations, S  exercises  per  week,  lahoratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2 
hours  2)er  week.     Required  of  Mechaniad  students. 

II.  Mechanism  (LoctnreH). — Rectilinear  motion ;  rotary  motion;  ^ 
transmi8si(m  of  motion.  Sjtrimj  term.  Junior  year;  J  exercises  I 
per  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students,  \ 


III.  Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Church). — Bodies  in  equilib- 
rium and  in  motion  ;  work  and  ])ower ;  friction  of  rest  and  motion; 
strength  of  simple  beams,  continuous  beams,  pipes  and  coIumn8»^ 
arches.  Recitations.  Fall  term^  Senior  year;  5  exercises 
week  ;  Winter  term,  Senior  year  ;  Jf  exercises  per  week.  Grapliil 
statics,  hydraulics  and  water-wheels.  Spring  teiiUy  Senior 
ii  exercises  per  week.    Required  of  Mechan'wal  students. 

IV.  Steam  Engineering  (Kinealy). — Study  of  steam  and 
])roperties ;  simple  and  compound  engines ;  steam  boilers.     I 

terniy  Senior  year  ;  J  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

V.  Metallurgy  (Huntington). — Study  of  the  manufacture 
cast  inm,  wrought  iron,  and  steel;  rolling-mill  machinery;  mel 
ur<:;y  of  co[)per,  tin,  zinc,  and  silver  ;  alloys.     Winter  terin^  jSentbl 

year  ;  o  exercises  jter  week.     Klective. 

VI.  Mechanical  Drawing.—  Winter  term,  Sophomore  year;  i 
fj-f^rrise  nf  2  hours  per  week.    Required  of  Agricultural  sludi 

VII.  Mcclijiiiical  Drawing. — Spring  term,  Freshman  year;  1 
f'.rarrisc  (tf  *  h(nirs  per  wtpk.     R(  (pi  I  red  of  Agricultural  studentsL 

VII I.  Mochanicjil  Drawing  (Anthony). — Throughout  the  .Srjj/fco- 
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more  year  ;    2  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.     Required  of 
Mechan  ical  students. 

IX.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Throughout  the  Junior  year;  2 
exercises  of  two  Jiours  jwr  week.    Required  of  Mechanical  students, 

X.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Machine  drawing  and  design.  Fall 
and  Winter  tertus,  Senior  year  ;  1  exercise  of  S  hours  jyer  week. 
Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

XI.  Mechanical  Drawing. —  Winter  tenn^  Fresh nuni  year;  J 
exercise  o/  -  hours  per  ireek.  Hpriu(j  term,  Freshman  year;  2 
exercises  of  J  hours  per  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

XII.  Descriptive  (Teonietry  (Faunce). — Notation  and  elemen- 
tary [)rinciples ;  prohlenis  on  the  ]ioint,  line  and  plane;  problems- 
relating  to  the  cylinder,  cone  and  double  curved  surface  of  revolu- 
tion ;  intersection  and  development  of  planes  and  solids;  practical 
problems.  F(dl  term,  Junior  year;  J  exercises  per  u:eek.  Re- 
quired of  Media u ical  studeuts. 

XIII.  AVood-working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work  and  carpen- 
tering. Winder  term,  Freshman  year  :  2  exercises  ofS  hours  each 
per  tceek.     Required  of  all  Ayricultural  students. 

XIV.  Wood- working. —  Winter  term,  Freshman  year  ;  ?  exer- 
cises of  rJ  Junirs  e(u:h  and  I  exercise  of  2  hours  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  Median ic(d  sfudetds. 

XY.  Wood-turning.  — /^(t//  term,  Soph nn ore  //^ru' ;  shop- work, 
2  exercises  of  i  hours  furit  per  wctk.  Reqtnred  of  MecJuiuical 
.students. 

XVI.  Pattern-making. — Principles  of  moulding  and  casting. 
Spring  term,  Sophomi>re  year  ;  sho])-work,  1  (xercisfi  of  -J  Inntrs 
per  week.     Required  of  M(  (•h(thic<d  siudt  nis, 

XVII.  Wood-turning     and     Pattern-making. —  ^/>/v//f/     lerm, 
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Frtshman  year  ;  2  exercises  of  S  hours  each  and  1  exercise  hi  »' 
hours  per  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

XVIII.  For^ug. — Fall  term,  Soidiomore  year;  shop-woik,  i 
exercise  of  o  hours  per  icetk.     Recpiired  of  AyricuUural  ttudenU 

XIX.  Irou-work.— For*ring,  (Irawiiisr,  bending',  welding  and 
tool-dressing.  Winter  term,  Sojjho/tiore  year;  sliop-woik, i9 exer- 
cises  ff  J  hours  each  per  u:eek.     Required  of  Meclianiccd shtdents. 

XX.  Constructions,  and  Estinuites  of  Cost, —  Winter  fenw, 
Sojthfjmfpre  year  :  sliop-work  and  lectures,  J  ejcercises  €^  f  kdurs 

enrJi  per  week.     R*  quired  (f  Ayrieidtural  students, 

XXI.  AVood-carving. — Care  and  use  of  t(K)ls,  g-eometrioal  mo- 
tives, dialler  |>atterns,  incised  caning,  flat  and  carved  snibt'e 
carving,  bistoiie  ornament,  low  relief  and  high  relief.      Eledm 

throuqhout  the  crturse  ;  1  tx^rfise  of -J  hours  per  week. 

XXII.  Machine-shop  Practice. — Fall  term,  Junior  year;  shop- 
work,  -'  f.if  rcisfs  (f  J  hours  pfr  week.     Required  of  Mechanical 

students. 

XXIII.  Machine-shop   Practice. —  Winter  and   Spring  terms. 

.hntinr  y*ar  ;  7  f.rt^rrist:  ff  S  Innrrs  per  week.    Required  of  Median- 

if-nJ  sfudf  nts. 

XXIV.  Machine  Construction. —  Throuyhout  the  Senior  year; 

shop-wurk,  -'  t.nr'isfs  nf  .;  lumrs  ffich  per  week.     Required  of 

\hr}f(ni  ind  sfnih  ids. 

XXA  .     Engineering  Conferences. — Subjects  chosen  by  theclass. 

Sjtrnnj  ffi'iu.  Sr/unr  ijt^nr  :    !  f.rt/risfs  per   week.      Required  of 

M»  I'tminrnl  stud*  nfs. 

DRAWING  AND  MODELING. 

I.      Freehand     Drawing. — Drawing     from     objects.      Memoiy 

sketches    re^piired.     F'df   ferm.    Fnshuwut    year:  1  exercise  of  ^ 
hours  i,rr  tcffk.     Rt<iuired  (fall  candidates  for  a  degree. 


,^ucu*^ 
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II. — III.  Dniwiii*^  ill  charcoal  from  still  life  and  the  cast. — 
Fall  ierm^  Sophomore  ijeor;  1  exercise  of  J  Jtoiirs  j^^f'  week.  Re- 
ifutred  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Spring  fenuy  Sophomore  year; 

1  f.rercise  o/  .'  Jioars  per  week.     Elective  ;  open  to  students   who 
If  a  re  ftfken  course  I. 

IV.  Drawiuir  from  life  or  the  cast,  and  painting  in  oil,  pastel, 
or  water  color. — lUf/l  ami  Spring  tenas,  Junior  and  Senior  yearn  ; 

2  ej'ercifiCtS  of  2  /iour.s  eneli  per  weeh\    Elective  ;  open  to  i<tudent{s  who 
/tnce  t(tken  cour^ie.'s  I ,  and  II. 

V.  Sketch  Class — Rajud  sketching  from  life.  /  exercise  of  1 
hour  per  week,  Klective  throughout  the  course.  In  the  Junior  and 
Senior  gears  2  e.rercises  per  vaeek  may  he  taken. 

VI.  Modeling  from  objects  and  casts. — Fall  tenn^  Junior  and 
Senior  years.     Klective;  open  to  all  courses. 

VII.  History  of  Art. — Reading  and  lectures.  Spring  term^ 
Junior  and  Seiti<n'  yr.ars  ;  1  e.rercise  of  1  hour  per  week.  Klective  ; 
if  pen  to  all  courses. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


OK    THE 


R.  L  G^IIcgc  of   Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  for  the 

Classes  of  1899  to  1901,  inclusive. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


FALL     TKRM. 


.lechanicjil  Course. 


per  week. 

■    •••••      * 


Agricultural  Course. 

IKT  week. 

Physics,  1 4 

Agriculture,  VI *i 

Agriculture.  VII 3 

Knglish,  III 2 

Freucli.  I 3 

Mathematics.  II 5 

Mechanics.  XVIII 1 

D^l^vinL^   II.      .    1 

Mfxleling.  IV 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 

*El€ctivcs— Latin  I.,  II.    Mathematics.  VII.    Mechanics,  XXI.     Expression,  II. 

WINTER    TERM. 


I^livsir^s     I 

Knglish,  III 

French,  1 3 

Mathematics.  II •"» 

Mechanics.  VIII 2 

Mechanics.  XV 2 

Drawing.  II 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I -^ 


Physics.  1 4 

P>«)Tauy.  1 4 

English.  Ill 2 

French.  I '.] 

Mathemati<  s.  IV ?, 

Mechanics.  \'1 1 

Mechanics.  XX '2 


Physics.  1 4 

Knglish.  Ill 2 

Fren(  h.  I ^ 

Mathematics.  IV 'i 

Mechanics.  VIII. i 

Mechanics.  XIX 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 


Military  Drill  an»l  Tacf  1.  s.  I A 

Electives  — I-ilin.  I..  II.    Mechanics.  XXI.    Expression.  II.     Mathematics.  VIII. 


I'RING    TKR\f 


('heini>try.  1 4 

Physics.  1 4 

Botany.  1 4 

French,   I.    ^ 

Civil  Engineering,   I .3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactio.  I    3 

Elcctivfs— Latin.  I..  II.     Mathemaiic: 
Expression.  II       Phvxiv-..  V. 


Chemist r}'.  I ^ 

IMiysics,  1 4 

French.  I 3 

Mathematics.  V 3 

Mechanics,  VIII • 

Mechanics.  XVI 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I ^ 

IX.    Mechanics.  XXI.     Drawing.  HI. 


•  .\  student  may  ele<t  v\.  «rk  <'rTere«i  to  a  lower  class  or  to  the  other  division  of  his  own 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 


FALL    TE«M. 


Agricultural  Course. 

ExenMses 
p«r  week. 

Chemistry,  II.     3 

Chemistry,  III 2 

German,  I     . .         3 

Civil  P^ngineerlng.  II 4 

Botany,  II 3 

Hf>rtieulturu 4 

Military  Drill  and  Taetics,  I   3 


Mechanical  Course. 

Exercises 
per  week. 

(Iiemistry,  II 3 

Chemistry,  III 2 

German,  1 3 

iMathematics.  VI 4 

Meehanics.  XII 3 

Meelianies,  IX 2 

Mechanics,  XXII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 


Ekctivcs— Physics,  II.     P>cnch.  II.     Latin,  I.,  II.     Mechanics,  XXI.     Draw 
ing.  I\'  ,  \'I.     Expression,  III. 


WINTER    TEH.M 


o 
4 


Chemistry,  III 

Chemistry,  IV 

English. 'iV 4 

German,  1 3 

Agriculture.  XXI. . 5 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 


(  hemistry.  III 2 

English.  IV 4 

German,  1 3 

Mathematics,  VI 4 

Mathematics,  VII     3 

Mechanics,  IX  2 

j   Mechanics,  XXIII   1 

I   Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I   3 

Electives— Physics,  II.  Hotany,  III..  IV.  Horticulture.  French,  II.  Latin, 
I.,  II.  Mechanics,  XXI.  Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  III.  E.vpression,  III. 
Mathematics.  X. 

SPU  INC    TERM. 


English,  IV 4 

German,  1 3 

Chemistry.  VI 3 

Chemistry,  VII 2 

Zoology,  1 3 

Agriculture,  XXI 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 3 


English,  IV 

German,  I 

Mathematics.  VII 

Mechanics,  IX 

Meclianics,  II 

Mechanics,  I 

Mechanics.  XXIII 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I   . . 


4 
3 
3 


2 


2 
4 
1 
3 


Electives— Physics,  II.,  IV..  VI.  Botany,  III.,  IV.,  V.  Horticulture.  French, 
II.  Latin,  I.,  IL  Mechanics,  XXI.  Drawing,  IV.,  VII.  Expression,  III. 
^fathematics,  XIII. 
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♦SENIOR  YEAR. 

FALL    TKRM. 

Agricultural  Course.  Mechanical  Course. 

Kxorclsos 
]K*r  week. 

Chemistry,  VI 2  Mathematics,  VII 

Physiology,  1 4  ,  Mechanics,  III. 

Agriculture,  VIII 8  '  Mechanics,  XXIV 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3  '  Mechanics,  X 


Exf 

per* 


MiliUiry  Drill  and  Tactics 


Elcctives— Chemistry,  V.,  VIII.    Phy.sics.  II.    Botany,  III.,  IV.    Horticnlt^ 
English,  V.     German.  II..  V.     Latin,  I.,  II.     French,  II..  IV..  V.    Poll    J 
Science,  I.    Mathematics,  XI.    Mechanics,  XXI.    Drawing.  IV.,  VI.    Zo61» 
II..  III.,  IV.    Expression,  IV.     Civil  Engineering,  III. 


WINTER    TKRM. 


Mechanics,  III. 
Mechanics,  X. . 


Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I 


Physiology,  I 8 

Geology,  I 2 

Agriculture,  X 2  '   Mechanics,  XXIV. 

Horticulture H 

Military  Drill  and  Tiictics,  1 3 

Elcctives— Chemistry,  VIIL,  IX.  Physics,  II.  Botany,  III.,  IV.  Agricultu 
XI.  Horticulture.  English,  V.  German,  III.,  IV.,  V.  Latin,  I.,  II.  Frea* 
II.,  IV.,  V.  Political  Science,  II.  Mathematics,  XII.,  XIV.  Mechanics,  X^ 
Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  III.     Expression,  IV.     Zoology,  III.,  V. 


SPRING  TERM. 


Veterinary  Science,  I 4  Mechanics,  III 

Agriculture,  XXII 1  Mechanics,  XXIV 

Horticulture 2  Mechanics.  XXV 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  1 8  Military  Drill  an<l  Tactics,  I 


Electivcs-Chemistry.  VIIL,  IX.  Physics,  II.,  III..  IV.  Botany,  III..  IV., " 
Agriculture,  XVIII.  English,  V.  German.  III.,  IV.,  V.  Latin.  I..  11.  Freoc 
III.,  IV.,  V.  History,  IV.  Mathematics,  XII..  XIV.  Astronomy.  I..  II.  A 
chanics,  XXI.  Drawing.  IV.,  VII.  Expression,  IV.  Civil  Engineering,  I 
Zoology,  III.,  IV.     Psychology,  I. 


The  equivalent  of  15  hours  of  rooitation  per  week  Is  required. 


THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 


(►F    TIIL 


R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Students  in  the  preparatory  department  may  select  from  the  followhig  sneh 
courses  as  may  be  necessary.  To  complete  this  course  will  take  from  one  to  two 
years,  depending  upon  the  prolicieney  of  the  candidates. 

77//  ohjtt't  of  thin  rourne  is  to  j>rt/>tnr  students  from  the  coKuin/  srhooh  for  the 
colleyc  ronr.sr.oi  in  Ayrirnltn re  ami  M<t-hif/iir  Ajtfi. 


KALI.    TEKM. 

Enirlish  Grammar 5 

Elementary  French   o 

American  History H 

Algebra 5 

Plane  Geometry 5 


WINTRK    TKUM. 

Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English 5 

Elementary  French   5 

American  History 3 

Algebra 5 

Plane  Geometry 5 


Sl*HlN<i    TKIIM. 

Lock  wood's  Lessons  in  English   ....  5 

fJemenlarv  French 3 

American  History 3 

Ali^ebra 5 


Students  in  the  preparatory  department  may  take,  together  with  the  regular 
8tudies  of  this  course,  any  other  w(»rk  from  the  college  courses  for  whicli  the\' 
are  prepared,  and  wliic.h  is  possible  with  the  arranged  schedules 

For  example,  students  desiring  special  work  in  Agriculture  or  Mechanics,  who 
ire  not  prepared  to  enter  the  reguiai-  couises  leading  to  a  degree,  may  combine 
«v!tli  work  in  the  pn-paratory  dcpartujent  such  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanics as  may  lit  their  especial  needs.  The  successful  c<nnpletion  of  such  ii 
ipecial  course  will  lead  to  a  certificate  covering  tlu*  work  completed. 


The  Courses  of  Study  Leading  to  a  Degree. 


FRESHMAN. 

FALL  TERM. 

Physiography 4 

Elementary  Physics 4 

College  Algebra 4 

Khetorlc 2 

French  or  German 5 

Freehand  Drawing 1 

WINTER  TERM. 


Agricultural 
Course. 


Mechanical  Engineerings 

and  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Courses* 


Elementary  Physics :r  Elementary  Physics 3 


Chemical^  Biologicalf 
and  Preparatoiy  Medical 
Course. 

Elementary  Physics S 


Plane  Trigonometry 3    Plane  Trigonometry 3    Plane  Trigonometry 3 

Rhetoric; ; 2    Rhetoric 2    Rhetoric 2 

French  or  German 5    French  or  German 51  French  or  German 5 

Biology  of  Plants 3    Mechanical  Drawing 1    Biology  of  Plants 3 

.Agricultural  Mechanics *J  i  \V(^od working 3    Elective 8 


Sl'RINc;   TERM 

Eicnu-nlary  Physics ;5  Elementary  Physics. 

solid  (icomctry 3  Solid  (icoinctry 

Rhetoric "J  Rhetoric 

Frcjich  or  (icrnian '4  lYench  or  (icrman  . . 

Bioloj^y  of  PUinis 3  Mechanical  Drawing 


.3    Elementary  Physics * 

.3   Solid  Geometry * 

.  2    Rhetoric * 

.3    French  or  German ' 

.2    Biologry  of  Plants * 


Agriculture  1  :  introduction       Woodturning  and    Pattern-       Elective 
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SOPHOMORE. 


FAIJ-  TKRM. 


Agricultural  Course. 

Chemistry 4 

Advanctxl  Knj^lish 2 

German  or  French 'A 

Plane  Surveyint? 3 

Botany  :  weeds  and  fodder  plants 8 

Agriculture  II.  and  HI.:  soils  and  draiiiaj;e.  2 


Mechanical  Course. 

(lu'inlstry 4 

Advaneed  Kntrlish i.' 

( ierinan  or  French 3 

Analytical  Geomet ry 4 

Mechanical  Drawinjr 2 

Moulding; 2 


Electices  open  to  all  courses    Free-hand  Drawini,',  4;  Sketch  Class,  i  ;  Curve  Tracinj:  1, 


WINTKK  TKKM. 


Chemistry 5 

Advanced  Enj^linh 2 

German  or  French 3 

Animal  Biolopy 3 

Airriculture  IV. :  agricultural  apparatus  and 
constructions 3 


Forging 


1 


Chemistry 5 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 3 

Analytical  Geometry 4 

Mechanical  Drawing 1 

Forging 2 


Electices  open  to  all  courses  — l'hot«»grapliy,  1:  Synthetic  Geometry,  3. 


SIMUNG  TKRM. 


Chemistry 3 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 3 

Animal  Biology 3 

Agriculture  v.:  fertilization 2 

Surveying  :  leveling  and  toi»(»graphical 2 

Mechanical  Drawing 2 


clieniistry 3 

Advanced  Fnglisli 2 

( iertnan  or  French 3 

l)escri[)tive  Geometry 3 

Mechanic  al  Drawing 2 

Applied  HIeelrieity 3 

Survi-ying;  Icvclini;  and  top<>graj)hical 2 


Electices  open  to  all  courses     Fr«'e-liand  Drawin;r.  1  ;   sketch  (lass,  i  ;  IMiot.»;:rapliy,  3  ; 
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SOPHOMORE.— C^////////^^/. 


FALL  TERM. 


Physical  and  Mathematical  Courses. 

Cheml8tr>'-  • 4 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  I<Yenoh 3 

Analytical  Geometry 4 

Advanced  Physics :   thermometr>',  thermo- 
dynamics, sound  and  telephony 3 


Chemical^  Biological^  and    Preparatory 
Medical  Gntrses. 

C'hemistry 4 

Advanced  English 2 

(German  or  French S 

Biology  of  Plants 8 

Klective 6 


Electioes  open  to  all  courses— Free-hand  Drawing,  t ;  Sketch  Class,  1 :   Curve  Tracing,  1. 


WINTKK  TERM. 


Chemistry 5 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 3 

Analytical  Geometry 4 

Advanced  Physics :  optical  phenomena  and 
instruments 3 


Chemistry 5 

Advanced  English i^; 

German  or  French 3 

Animal  Biology 3 

Klective 8 


Electioes  open  to  all  courses— Photography,  1 ;  S>nithetic  Geometry,  3. 


SPRING  TERM. 


Chemistry 3  ]   Chemistry 


3 


Advanced  English 2 


Advanced  English 2 


German  or  French 3       German  or  French 8 

Descriptive  Geometry 8   ■    Animal  Biology 3 


Advanced  Phyf*ic8 :  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism    8 

Theoretical  Chemistry 3 


Thoretical  Chemis«try 8 

Inorganic  Preparations 8 


Electices  open  to  all  courses— Free-hand  Drawing,  1 ;  Sketch  Class.  1 ;  Photography,  8 ; 

Spherical  and  Higher  Piano  Trigonometry,  3, 
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JUNIOR. 


FALL  TERM. 

Agricultural  Course.  I  Mechanical  Course. 

Ortranic  Chomlstry 3  General  English  Literature  and  History 2 

General  Kniclish  Literature  and  History 2  Analytieal  Chemistry 2 

Analytieal  Chemistry 3  Caleulus 4 

Zoftlotry 3  Mechanleal  Drawing 2 

A^ienlture  :  tield  and  garden  crops 3  Machine  Shop 3 

Economic  t'unffi 3       Elective 4 

(nM|uired  in  alternat*'  years.)  (Metallurgy,  Me<*hanisTn). 

Electices  open  to  all  courses.     Fivm-  h:^n<l  Drawing,  4  :   Sketch  Class,  1  or  2 ;    Modeling.  2. 

WINTER  TERM. 

General  Ent;lish  Literature  and  History 2    '    (JencTal  English  Llteratun^  and  History —  2 

Comparative  A natniny 3       Calculus 4 

Agricultural  Ch<'Tnistry 3       Machine  Design 2 

Quantitative    Arialy><is:    gravirrj«(iir    and  Machine  Shop 3 

volumetric 3       Thermo-dynanncs  and  Steam  engine 3 

II<»rticulture   IL:     market    iranhnin::    and  i.m  ./.tiio                                         '                         « 

greenhouse :\ 

Elective   .*{ 

Electice  open  to  all  courses— SoPhI  .\nalytical  (ieometry,  3. 
Plant  breeding,  I.     Forestry,  2. 


SPKINC   TERM. 

General  English  Literature  and  History....  2  (icneral  English  Literature  and  History....  2 

Comparative  Anatomy .3       Machine  Design 2 

Agricultural  Chemistry :i      Maehine  Shop 3 

Horticulture  V.:  pomology 3       Engineering  Laboratory 1 

Horticulture  VL:  ornamental  ijardenlng. . .  3      .-^teani  rk)ilers 2 

Elective 3       Elective rj 

(Surveying,  I'hoto^raphy,  Materials 
of  Construction.* 

Electices  open  to  all  courses     Free-band  Drawing.  4  ;  Sketrh  (lass.  1  or  2  :  History  of  Art.l 

Advanced  Inteirral  Cabulus.  3.     t'lorieulture,  3. 
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JUNIOR*— Con/imui/. 


Physical  and  Mathematical 
Courses*  ' 

General  Kni^lish  Literature 
and  History 2 

Analytical  Chemistry 2 

Advanced  Phynics:  electrical 
measurements  and  testing 
of  instruments S 

Calculus 4 

Elective C 


FALL  TERM. 


Chemical  Course. 


Organic  Chemistry 8 

General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 


Biolosfical^  and  Preparatory 
Medical  Course* 

Organic  Chemistry S 

Zoology 3 

General  English  Literature 
and  History i 


Analytical  Chemistry 8 

Volumetric  Analysis 2    Analytical  (;hemi8try 3 

Volumetric  Analysis 3 

Elective 8 

(Scientific  French  or  German.) 


Elective C 


Gicen  in  alternate  tjears -Economic  Fungi  (exclusive  of  bacteria).  3  : 

Bacteriology,  3. 


General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 


Calculus. 


Advanced  Physics :  direct 
current,  construction  of 
dynamos  and  motors,  tests 
of  eflBciency 3 

Elective 8 


WINTER  TERM. 


Organic  Chemistry 8    General   English  Literature 

and  History s 

Cjeneral  English  Literature     I 
and  History 2    Comparative  Anatomy 3 

Sanitary  Chemistry 8    .Sanitary  Chemistry 3 

Quantitative  Analysis  (grav-     '  Quantitative  Analysis 3 

imetric) 3 

Organic  Chemistry s 

Mineralogy  and  blowpipe... .  8  | 

Elective 3 

Elec^tive 3  .  (Scientific  French  or  German. j 


Electioe  open  to  oil  courses- Solid  Analytical  Geometry.  3. 


SPRING  TKKM. 


General  English  Literature     I  (teneral  En(?lish  Literature       General  English   Literature 


and  History 2  !     and  History 2       and  History 2 

i 

Advanced  I*hyslcs :  altcrnat-       Organic  Chemistry 8  ■  Comparative  Anatomy 3 

ing  cuiTcnt,  manipulation  I 

of  alternators,  transform-       Industrial  Chemistry 8  ^  Comparative     Inyertebrate 

Zoology 8 

Quantitative  Analysis  (grav-     | 
imetric) 8  !  Elective, 9 


ers . . . . 
Elective 


8 

1-2 


Elective 6  1  (Scientific  French  or  German, 

I       3  ;  Organic  Chemistry.) 


Electices  open  to  ail  courses    Scientific  French  or  German.  8;  Organic  Chemistry,  8w 
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SENIOR- 

FALL  TERM. 

Agricultursd  Course*  Mechanical  G>urse« 

Veterinary  Science 3  Applied  Mecliaiiics 5 

Agricultural  Chemistry 3  Steam- KngineDesifirn 3 

Ai^cultnre  VL:  Breeds  of  farm  animals. .  3  Enfrineerinj?  Laboratory 3 

VIL:  Live  stock  husbandry. ...  3  Power  Transniitiaion 3 

VIII.:   History  of  agriculture.  Chemical  Eiijrlneering 8 

lelectlve) 2 

Analytical  Mechanics 8 

Economic  Fungi 3 

(required  in  alternate  years.)  i 

EIe«tice8  open  to  all  conrses— Free-hand  Drawing,  1:  ArKumentation,  2;  Advanced  English. 
Literature,  8  ;  Modeling,  2 :  Sketch  Class.  1  or  2  ;  Orations  and  Essays,  1. 

WINTER  TKKM. 

Afrricultural  Chemistry 8   i    Applied  Mechanics 5 

Aflrriculture  IX.:  Feeding  farm  animals 8       Steam-Engine  Design 8 

X.:  Dairy  Husbandry 3   •    Engineering  Laboratory 8 

XI. :  Poultry  farming 2       Wool  and  Cotton  Machinery 8 

XII. :  Agricultural  economics  .  2       Siiecifications  and  contracts 8 


XIII.:  Agricultural  and  horti-       ,    Inspecticm  excursions, 
cultural  literature...  2 


Thesis  work. 


Electiccs  open  to  all  conrses- Solid  Analytical  Geometry,  3;  Advanced  English  Literature, 

8 ;  Orations  und  Essays.  1. 


SPRING  TEKM. 

A^fcoltural  Chemiatry 3  |   Hydraulics 5 

Eoonomio  Entomology 2  !    Mill  and  factory-  designs 8 

Agricnltore  XIY.:  Farm  management 5       Engineering  Laboratory 8 

XV.: Farm accountsandrecords  1  j    ^vool  and  cotton  machinery 8 

XVI.:Farmlaw 1        .       »«     *i  j        *      * 

.Specifications  and  contracts 3 

XVIL:  Apiculture 1 

^,,,„     ^ ,     .^      ,  ,  .  »       Inspection  excursions 

XVIII.:  Agricultural  debate...  2  ^ 

XIX.:  Agricultural  experimen-  Thesis  work 

tation 2 


Electioes  open  to  all  cotirses— Free-hand  Drawing,  4  ;  Sketch  Class,  1  or  2 ;  History  of  Art-,  1 ; 
Analytical  Mechanics,  8 ;  Orations  and  Essays,  l ;  Advanced  English  Literature,  8. 
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SENIOR.— C'^///////.-./. 


FALL  TFHM. 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Chemical  ODurse.  Biological  and  Pvtp^raJUxj 

Courses.  Medical  Course. 

Projfttive  <;«'ometry 3    <  »ri:;ini<;  rh.-mistry 3     *  Bacteriolotry 1 

Adv;it]<'Htl  ph\>iis:  \\irinu'"f 

l)iiilflin;:s.    -witi-h  -  l.oarrjs.        TixtiU' ( v.loriuu' 3    Civil  (iovemment 8 

system."  of  rHirulaf ion.    ^ul»- 
'  ways 3     Alt!*  ultural  <h<.-unstry 'i    Scientific  Freuch  or  German  S 

Mo<l«-rn  M^•th^Hl^  in   Analv-        (ia- Analvsis 3    Ortninif  Chemistry S 

tics ^. 

riiy>i<'lo:ri<al  Chrnii>try 3  Physiiological  Chemistry — 3 

H«'atiny:   a»i<l  Veiitilati'-n  ..f 

Buil<liiii:s -i    TliH>i>  w-.rk Kleclive 3 

Analytical  Me<  haiii'- 'i  *  If  not  taken  the  previous 

year. 

(jicon  in  alternate  years— E'on<«mic  Funtri   exclusive  of  bacteria),  3:  Bacteriology,  3- 


WINTER  TFAIM. 

T)itTere?itial  K<iuali''ns '.i    Organic  <lieinistry 3     Psyoholog-y 3 

'I'hcory  "f  Fuii'tions 3    Textile  (.'oloting 3    Organic  Chemistry •? 

'Iliforyof  K'luaiioii^ 3    AL:ri<nltural  Clieini>try 3    Physiological  Chemistry ^ 

A'lvaiic'd    I'hy<i<-s  :    j.li.Mo-        Physiolo^rical  chemistry 3    Elective 9 

metric   and   electric    tc>t< 

of  !ami'>.    safety   and  di>-         Kic-iro-Chemi^try 3 

trit-utin::  devi«es 3 

Thesis  work 

Inspection  excursions 

Thesis  Work 


Klecticcs  open  to  all  courses— <'>lid  Analytical  (jeometry.  3:  Advanced  English  Literature, 

3:  orations  an<l  Fssavs.  1. 


S Pin  NO  TERM. 

Differential  K<iuation< 3    « )r::ani<' Cliemi^^try 3    Economic  Entomology,  elec- 
tive    i 

Tlieory  of  Fun'tion- 3    Textile     Fai-rics     and     Ma- 

•  hinery.    with    excursions        Organic  Chemistry 3 

Theory  of  Kiiuations 3        to  manufactorie> 3 

^,    ^     ,  Physiological  ChemisfaT--^ 

Metliods  of   leachiniT  Matli-        Au'ricullural  « "hemistrv 3 

^ii'''ti'-« 1  '  Elective H 

Physioloirical  Clicmistry 3 

Advan<'ed  Pliy.>ics  :  tractinn 

Work  and  tran<mi>-ion  of        Thesis  work (In  Botany  and  ZoAloffV  in- 

l"  '^^^f* 3  dividual  armniremenU  are  to 

,                   ^,  be  made  with  heads  of  depirt- 

in^lM-eiion  i.\enr»iii>n ments.) 

T)ies;>  \\  (>rk 


FOR  the  benefit  of  persons  within  the  state  wlio  cannot  at- 
tend the  college  as  students,  the  faculty  has  arranged  a 
course  of  study,  known  as  the  A^-riculturid  Colleire  Exten- 
sion.  The  i)lan,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chautauqua  Head- 
ing Circle,  provides  a  course  of  stiul}^  end)odying  lines  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  as  well  as  studies  in  literatuie  and  the 
sciences. 

Tlie  course  of  study  is  desigjie<l  to  meei  the  retpiirenients  of 
anyone  who  may  chose  to  ]mrsue  it.  To  complete  the  course,  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  at  least  one  hook  under  each  nund)er 
of  the  three  years'  course,  given  l)elow,  must  be  passed. 

Candidates  u])on  completing  the  course  will  receive  the  award 
of  a  dii)loma. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


r. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


-  *  'u  ^  -.'* 


•/- 


1. 


\   First  Principles  of  A.irricultiirc.      ]V>o/7//,,v s  r2     ^     72    ^    08 

I   American  LiUTuluro.     Utarthonn and  LcntiHoit    ...  1   VI  10 

iHonic  Floriculture.     lu.rfun! 1   .jO       1   'JO  08 

Silo,  Eusilage,  iuul  Silai,^'.     J//7<.v 50          ;w  04 

Helps  for  Home  Makers.     M<irt/  liliike 71          Txi  08 

\    Insects  and  Insecticides.      Wetd 1   25       1  Oi)  08 

3.      -V 

(    The  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course).     Martin 1   20  10 

Feeding  Animals.     SUirart 2  (H)       1   00  12 

American  History.     Moni(join(  rtf 1  Oo  H 

5.            Manual  of  the  Constitution.     Andi\  its 1  00  08 
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8. 


4. 
5. 


1. 


8. 


SECOND  YEAR.  SI 

£ 

Soils  and  Crops.     Morrow  and  Hunt $1  00 

Representative  English  Literature.     Pancaut  

Text-Book  of  Botany  

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine.     Curtis     2  00 

Ornamental  Gardening  for  Americans.     Long.     ....  2  00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.     Jlenfferfion  and  Crozier 2  50 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pa  v.     Greiner 2  00 

Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.     Bfak 1  50 

Anna  Maria's  Housekeeping.     Power 75 

Stock  Breeding.     Miles 1  50 

\  English  History.     Moutffom^ri/ 

\  Political  Economy  (Briefer  Course).      Walker 

(  Astronomy.     Newcomh 


Price  to 

Membera  of 

the  Bxtension 

1 
\ 

*    75    <t 

< 

1  60 

i 

1  60 

n 

1  50 

es 

1  88 

12 

1  60 

13 

1  13 

08 

56 

08 

1  12 

12 

1  12 

11 

1  00 

<y 

1  80 

« 

THIRD  YEAR* 

(  Practical  Farm  Chemistry.     Greiner fl  00  $    80 

)  General  History.     Meyers  1  50 

A  Text-Book  of  Chemistry 

2.      \  The  Nursery  Book      Bailey 1  00  80 

Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.      Waring 1  50  1   12 

Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee.     (Dadanfs 

Revision) 1  12 

*j  American  Fruit  Culturist.     Thomas 2  50  2  00 

American  Dairying.     Gurler 100  80 

Green-House  Construction.     Tuft 1  50  1  20 

Horse  Breeding.     Sanders 2  00  1  50 

Our  Farming.     Terry. 2  00  1  60 

English  translations  from  a  foreign  literature. 
(Books  will  be  recommendeci  later  according  to  the 
subject  chosen.) 

(   The  New  Womanhood.     FcnuiJd 1  25  9 

5.      -]   Advanced  Course  in  Political  Economy.      Walker 2  (' 

(   Soils  and  Hocks.     Storkbridf/e 2  50  2 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

33elow  is  a  list  of  books  which  the  faculty  recommends  as  read- 
Lxxg"  supplementary  to  the  above  coui-se ;  the  same  is  suggested  as 
f^  desirable  list  of  books  for  the  home,  grange  or  town  library. 

Publisher's    Price  to       Pos- 

Agriculture  (3  vols).    Storer 

Tul  ks  on  Manures.     Harris 

Practical  Dairy  Husbandry.      Willard 

The  Qnisses  of  North  America.     (Vol.  I.)    Deal 

(Vol.  II.)     Beal  .... 
'  urkeys  and  how  to  Raise  Them.     Jfi/rick 

*  iie  Spraying  of  Plants.     Lodcman 

^J"ut  Breeding.     Baik^ 

Soils.     King 

Wiini^res,  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them.  Burpee. 

The  Earth  and  its  Story.     JleUpriu 

''^  11  gi  and  Fungicides.     Weed 

Survival  of  Unlike.     Bailey 

^horticultural  Rule  Book.     Bailey 

*^^^*^il  Grape  Training.     Baihy 

^  ^gctable  Gardening.     Greene 

*^bo  Farmer's  Veterinary  Adviser.     Lair 

*^^*int  Life  on  the  Farm.     Masters 

*  ^e  Sheperd's  Manual.     Steirart 

Harris  CD  the  Pig.     Harris 

^»^ctical  Poultry  Keeping.     ^VrifJht 

^^^  Book  of  Poultry.     Wright.    ] 

Colored  Plates.         \ 

^^^  Crops  Feed.     Johnson 

'^^  Crops  Grow.    Johnson 

^  ^  C  of  Bee  Culture.     Rwt 

^  ^^odern  Bee  Farm.    Simmins 

^^^8  and  Bee-Keeping.     (2  vols.)     Cheshire 

^^  I^roduction  of  Comb  Honey.     Hutchinson 2o 

^^  I^oduction  of  Extracted  Honey.     Cowan 

*^^  Incubator  and  its  Use.    Rankin 

^^^Hry  for  Profit.    Jacobs 


Price. 

Meml)cr8. 

tage. 

♦5  00 

15 

00 

i|  36 

1  75 

1 

31 

08 

3  00 

2  00 

16 

2  50 

o 

25 

10 

5  00 

4 

50 

29 

1  00 

75 

07 

1  00 

80 

07 

1  00 

80 

07 

75 

60 

05 

50 

38 

08 

1  00 

1 

00 

08 

1  00 

75 

07 

2  00 

1 

60 

10 

75 

60 

06 

75 

65 

04 

3  00 

o 

40 

16 

1  00 

75 

06 

1  50 

1 

12 

11 

1  50 

1 

12 

08 

2  00 

1 

50 

12 

5  00 

3 

24 

12  50 

9  38 

32 

1  50 

1 

12 

11 

1  50 

1 

12 

11 

1  25 

1 

00 

12 
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Publifiher'8    Price  to       p»*  <** 
Price.      Members,     t 


Incubators  and  Brooders.      Jacobs 

Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Raising.     Rankin  

Poultry.     (A  Treatise  on   raising   Broilers  and  Ducks 

by  Artificial  Means.)    McFetrid^e 

Hand-book  of  Plants.     Uendermu ^4  00       $3  20    $             28 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.     Sir  John  Lubbock 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     Dana  1  50    F^l_  luc. 

Origin  of  Species.     Dantin 2  00          1  50                 14 

Animals  and   Plants  under  Domestication.       (2   vols.) 

Dancin. 5  00          3  75                28 

The  American  Commonwealth.     Bri/re 8  50     F      -Tee. 

Letters  to  a  Daughter.     Starrvtt 75             60               06 

How  the  Other  Half  Live.     liiis 1  25              06 

Amenities  of  Home 60             45              05 

How  to  Win.     Franc^:if  E.    WiUard 1  Oi)              75              07 

New  England  lA'gends  and  Folk  Lore.     Drake 2  00          1  50             12 

A  Nameless  Nobleman      Jane  AuMin  1  25              94             'Ol^ 

Dr.  LeBaron  and  his  Daughter.     J(iU4?  Austin 1  25              94            08 

St^indlsh  of  Stand ish.     Jane  Audi n   1  25              94           (^ 

Betty  Alden.     Jane  Austin   125              94           OS 

Half  Hours  with  American  History.     (2  Vols.)  Morris.,  8  00          2  25          24 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature     100          08 

Riverside  Literature  Series 15     Free. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     Green 1  20          J^ 

Student's  History  of  England.     Gardiner 3  00          ^ 

Readings  from  English  History.     J.  R.  Gran 1  50          1  12 

English  Classic  Series 12     Frtf? 

Public  Opinion  (Periodical) . 

Any  of  the  above  books  may  be  bought  of  The  Rhode  Islan--^ 
News  Company,  113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  b^^^ 
membei*s  of  the  Extension  Course,  at  the  special  price  given. 

Further  information  regarding  the  course  may  be  obtained  b  ^^^* 

consulting  Paii  I.  of  the  189(5  report  or  by  writing  to  the  addres-^^ 

below. 

J.  D.  TOWAR, 

Sec.  Af/r.  College  Extentsion^ 

Kingston,  Jl.  I. 


.5 
e. 


v 

^   ■'' 

-. 

Hi     T^  1 

•-ffTrr 

I 

•:* 

"ftl 

I 
1 

*^£ 

1       P. 

-.*-^: 

^%t^w-'\ 
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MILITARY  ORGANIZATIOR 


COMMANDANT, 
^y.  W.  WoTHEUspooN,  Ciii)taiii  Twelfth  Infmitiy,  U.  S.  A. 

COMPANY  A. 
W.  C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Oiptaiii. 

F.  Harley Second  Lieutenant. 

r.  Wright First  Sergeant. 

J.  Kenyon Sergeant. 

L  CoNObON Sergeant. 

r.  Rose Sergeant. 

i.  Doughty Sergeant. 

P.  AV.  Arnold C\)rporal. 

C.  Phillips " .' Corporal. 

i  MuNRO Coqioral. 

^  Fry ^ Coii^oral. 

COMPANY  B. 
A.  A.  TrcKER,  Captain. 

J.  Taylor Fii-st  Lieutenant. 

V.  Lai)I» Fii*st  Sergeant. 

.  Case Sergeant. 

L  AV.  Clarke Sergeant. 

V.  Bos\voRTH Sergeant. 

F.  Owen Sergeant. 

iNOWLEs Corporal. 

f .  SoULE Corporal. 

[nowles    Corporal. 

^EARsoN,  Jr Corporal. 

at.  AV.  F.  Harley Battalion  Adjutant. 

\V.  Case Bugler. 
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BOTANICAL  CLUB* 


In  Charge  of  the  Professor  of  Botany. 


Those  interested  in  botanical  subjects  meet  occasionally  ±<.  t»  (Us- 
cuss  the  local  flora  and  simple  botanical  literature. 


•  • 


ZOOLOGICAL  CLUB. 


The  Zoological  Club  meets  bi-weekly  for  the  study  of  the  1  ^^^^ 
fauna,  for  the  presentation  of  luief  pajiei-s,  and  for  the  revie  ^^ 
cuiTent  journals.    A  special  room  is  devoted  to   the  collect*  ^^  ' 
and  preparations  made  by  the  club.     The  daily  obsen^atiou*^       ^^ 
the  members  upon  the  occun-ence,  habitat,  structure,  life  h\»tc^^ 
and  habits  of  the  animals,  are  on  file  for  ready  reference.     Spec^  "^^ 
excui-sions   are  made  to  favorable  localities.     Opportunities  :^^^^ 
field  work  in  zoiilopfv  are  remarkably  fine. 

OFFICERS* 

C.  15.*  Morrison President. 

A.  Pearson,  Jr Vice-Presided      ' 

H.  Knowles Secretary. 

E.  Payne Curator. 


i 
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CHEMICAL  CLUB. 


e  Chemical  Club  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  the  purpose  of 

issing  the  literature  upon  chemical,  physical,  and  agricultural 

ects.     The  French,  German,  and  English  journals  are  distrib- 

i  among  the  membei'S,  and  reports  are  received  from  time  to 

3  on  subject  matter  from  thirty-five  different  journals. 

OFFICERS. 

A.BLES  F.  Kenyon President. 

t.    J.  E.  BucHER Vice-President. 

r.  W.  Arnold Secretary. 


RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


"YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


^'  il.  BiiiGHTMAN President. 

^'  K.  Piper Vice-President. 

^    x^  1  \  ^^r.  Secretary. 

'  llec.  Secretary. 
•  I^.  Smith Treasurer. 


young  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


^.  Harvey President. 


_•  ^.  Bentley Vice-Presiden 

•  ^.  Parkhurst Secretary. 

'  tj.  James Treasm-er. 

11 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


HowLANi)  BuKDiCK,  President. 

GEOiifiE  A.  EoDMAN,  Secretary,       Charles  L.  SAitGENT,  Treasurer, 
AYooiisorket.  1{.  I.  Peaeedale,  R.  I. 
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STUDENTS. 


(( 


(( 


4( 


i% 


it 


POST  GRADUATES. 

^e  Edward Rocky  Brook,         R.  I. 

eliiide  Mjma Kiii<^ston, 

liie  Frunkliii Middletown, 

:)bn  Edw«ird Jjiiiiestown, 

:nide  Maie Peace  Dale, 

rles  Franklin Sliannock, 

uis  Herbert Franklin,  X.  Y. 

GRADUATES  OF  J  897. 

Velconie  Sands,  Sci Sliannock,  R.  I. 

i:  Edwards  Brown,  Medi Pawtucket, 

jie  Franklin,  Mecli Middletown, 

rude  Male,  Sci Peace  Dale, 

e  Bailey,  Sci Quonochontaug^, 

9  Louise,  Sci Westerly, 

•les  Franklin,  Mecli Sliannock, 

Tt  Prentice,  Mecli Asliaway, 

Ills  Herbert,  Mecli Franklin,  N.  Y. 

lice,  Sci Allenton,  R.  I. 

ig,  Mecli Lafayette,  *' 

SENIORS* 

I  Estelle,  Sci Wakefield,  R.  I. 

^e  Wasliin.irton,  A^r Sliannock, 

Maria,  Sci Abbott  Run, 

jter,  Agr Gould, 

m  Case,  Jr.,  Sci Wakefield, 
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(( 
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Congilon,  Henry  Augustus,  Mecli Kiugstou,  B.  L 

Flagg,  Martha  Rebecca,  Sei Kingston, 

Harley,  William  Ferguson,  Agr Pawtucket, 

Rose,  George  Tucker,  Agr Kingston, 

Taylor,  William  James,  Sci Mendon,  Mfl^* 

Turner,  Harriette  Florence,  Sci Ontario  Centre,     N. 

Wilson,  Grace  Ellen,  Sci Allenton,  R  -^ 

JUNIORS. 

Allen,  Nathaniel  Bertram,  Agr Pawtuxet,  R L 

Arnold,  Henry  Francis  Walling,  Mech Woonsocket, 

Arnold,  Everett  Mullen,  Sci Wood  River  June, 

Bosworth,  Alfred  AVilwon,  Sci Boston,  M       ^ss. 

Cargill,  James  Edward,  Mech Abbott  Run,  Jl   -^.  I 

Gumming,  John  Stuart,  Mech Pawtucket, 

HaiTey,  Mildred  AVayne,  Sci Allenton, 

Kenyon,  Blydon  Ellery,  Agr Wood  River  June,      '' 

Knowles,  Carroll,  Mech Kingston,  '* 

Knowles,  Hany,  Agr Point  Judith,  "^ 

Ladd,  MeiTill  Augustus,  Mech Bay  Shore,  N.       ^' 

Owen,  AVilliam  Frazier,  Mech Gannonsville,  "**^ 

Payne,  Ebenezer,  Sci Lyons  Farms,        X. 

Phillips,  Walter  Clark,  Mech Lafayette,  K. 

Pierce,  Nellie  Hollis,  Sci Maiden,  Ma^^^^ 

Reynolds,  Robert  Spink,  Mech Wickford,  R.     ^ 

Rice,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  Sci Wickford, 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gertrude,  Sci Kingston, 

Sherman,  George  Albert,  Mech West  Kingston, 

Thompson,  Sally  Rodman,  Sci Wakefield, 

Wells,  Grace  Perry,  Sci Kingston,  '  * 

SOPHOMORES. 

Bnghtman,  Henry  Maxon,  Mech Westerly,  ^^R/ 

Cross,  Charles  Clark,  Mech Narragansett  Pier,         "^ 
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rton  Robinson,  Mech Wakefield,  R.  I. 

)hn  Raleigh,  Mech Kingston,  " 

•trade  Sarah,  Sci Peace  Dale,  " 

James,  Mech East  Greenwich,        " 

lold  Theodore,  Mech Newport,  " 

th  Hortense,  Sci Kenyon,  " 

rah  Lila,  Sci Kenyon, 

irles  Andrew,  Mech Providence, 

Linos  Langworthy,  Agr Wood  River  June, 

Leroy  Weston,  Agr Point  Judith, 

thur  Earle,  Agr Quonochontaug, 

Ihbie  Fidelia,  Sci Wickford, 

dfred,  Jr.,  Sci Newburyport,        Mass. 

ph  Nelson,  Mech Wickfcu'd,  R.  I. 

thony  Enocli,  Sci Chei)achet, 

Lenora  Estelle,  Sci Keny(m, 

3rtha  Douglass,  Sci Swansea  Centre,    Mass. 

^'harles  Noyes,  Sci Shannock,  R.  I. 

lines  Robert,  Mech Belleville,  *' 

FRESHMEN- 

::!arlton  (lartield Potter  Hill,  R.  I. 

jllie  Albertine Shannock, 

yharles  Stuart Providence, 

Duis  GecH'ge  Karl,  Jr Pawtucket, 

dna  Ethel Kenyon, 

'illiani  James Kenyon, 

:thur  Albertus Narragansett  Pier,    " 

Crnest Wakefield, 

lobert  Elisha Middletown, 

Clnirles  Spurgeon Peace  Dale, 

lenry  Oscar Plainfield,  Conn. 

idolph  Earl Newport,  R.  I. 

harles  Arthur Bristol,  " 
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HC)  ((.LLEGE   OF   A«tI;I(  ILTLIiE   A-VP    MErH^VXIC   Af.T^. 

Moffitt.  William  Sinitli Newport.  RL 

Newtou,  iJinllev.  Jr Newj).>rt. 

Palmer,  Sa«lie  AN  ik-<  >x AA  ak«:^tieM. 

Renter,  Louis  JoLu ^  esterly, 

Sliermaii,  Anna   Brown Kingston. 

Sherman,  Arthur  Almv P«)i-tsm«>uth. 

Sherman.  Elizabeth  Airnes West  Kingston, 

Sherman.  Walter  Nathaniel AUeutou. 

Smith.  Howard  Dexter X^rth  Scitiiate, 

Soule.  (Teoiire  CaiininL^.  Jr AA  ickfonl. 

Stillman.  Fannie  Esther Ken  von, 

SPECIALS. 

Arnold.  AN'illiam  Ballou Woonsocket,  R.  L 

Ba(  heller.  NVilliam  Stanh^jte New]^ort,  " 

Baldwin.  Manr.iret Aspen  Wall,  Va. 

Bates.  E du  ard  Aver Pawtueket,  E.  L 

BriL'^L'^s.  ( rlenn  Ira Woonsocket, 

('ani|»hell.  ])unran    Phenix, 

Case.  Harold  A\  anei] Pawtueket, 

Clarke.  Latham     West  Kingston, 

(.'larke.  William  Eamoiit  Wlieeler Jamestown,  " 

C«>nant.  Walter  Aiken Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Ciaiidall.  Lint'»n  1) Ashaway,  E. I 

(rdlen.  E  hiiuiid  l>aiiiel East  (Greenwich,        " 

IMiii'M-k.  Altiv  A\  i;iifi>- 1 Merrow,  Conn. 

D'ULilitv.  B- ill. It  Stanlev Providence,  RL 

Eiiiniet.  Janie<  B Peace  Dale,  " 

1  1  iiji:.  Clarein -^^  Le\'"V Arnold  Mills,  '' 

(ieMr_:,\  Lillian  Mal-elle Amesburv,  Mass.   ' 

(n>ddar.l.  Edith Brockton,  " 

Cieene.  l'ie<r<.tt  Mnnill Peace  Dale,  Rl 

Harri>(>n.  Edmund Aslilmrv  Park,  N.J. 

Hoid<ins.  Eannie  Lewis Plaiufield,  Coim. 
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BDce  Duclle}'  Soinerville,  Mass. 

arabecl Hrtr])oot,  Turkey. 

liftha  Fieilerie. Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

fford  Brewster Pawtiicket, 

ce  Earl Watch  Hill, 

y  Francis Providence, 

lizabeth  May Wickfonl, 

trbert  James Micldletown, 

R Kingston, 

car  Dean Wickford, 

bert  Josei)li I^squepauf;:, 

BU  Lawton South  Portsmouth, 

m  Sumner South  Portsmouth, 

Beiiine Wickford, 

a  Hoxsie Wood  River  June,    '" 

lore  Arnold ...  Wakefield, 

•tie  James Usquepaug, 

Potter Kingston, 

rt  Comstock Kin<2rston, 

tester  Wilson Arctic, 

jevi  Eugene South  Scituate, 

King^^ton, 

les  William Kingston, 

.  Wilber Wakefield, 
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SPEQALS  IN  WOOD-CARVING- 

Auel Shannock,  R.  I. 

Ai'mstrong Wakefield, 

osworth Kingston, 

.  Brown Kingston, 

Carmichael Shannock, 

CaiT Kingston, 

Clark Shannock, 

iarke Shannock, 


t{ 
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Mrs.  A.  A.  (freeninaii Kiiijjfstoii,  R.  L 

Miss  Ma}^  J.  Lan])hejir Peai'e  Dale,  " 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Nifhols Shanuock, 

^[iss  Mary  E.  Wri«rlit Shanuock, 

SPECIALS  IN  POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Dallas,  llodovick  W Bayonne,  N. 

Hill,  Paul Lowell, 

Le\\'is,  Aubrey  0 VV^est  Kingstou,  R.     ~I. 

Marion,  V.  L Wol)uru, 

Riley,  Anna'L  New  York,  N. 

Ternl>er<r,  E.  S East  Greenwich,  R      L 

Valentine,  Mrs.  F.  H Cranford,  N.     J. 

Wildnian,  J.  W Newton  Upper  Falls,  Me^^ss. 


Post  Graduates 7 

Graduates  of  lsl)7 11 

Sonioi-s 12 

.1  uniors 20 

Sophomores 21 

Froshnion 24 

Si)ocials 47 

Specials  in  AN'ood -carving* 12 

Specials  in  Poultry  School 8 


Total,  countin*>"  none  twict* 162 

Students  in  ('oIle»re  Extension  courses 32 


N*- 


-v.- 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


ELViLLK  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  tio'oufit  irith  th^  Uiiodk  Island  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arth. 


1897.  Dr. 

n.     1.    To  cash  balanco  on  hand $129  20 

Interest  from  1862  fund 2,941  60 

J.  n.  Washburn,  President,  for  students'  board,  etc 8,450  00 

Incidentals,  credits,  cash 4,072  40 

Cash  received  from  interest 18  48 


$15,611  68 


L897.  Cr. 


By  salaries $1,182  19 

PosUige,  stationery  and  printing 168  50 

Freight  and  exprcssiige 809  78 

Traveling 109  32 

Labor 4.402  02 

Store 1.199  14 

Incidentals 3.706  OH 

Construction  and  repairs 797  02 

Provisions 2,531  97 

Boarding  expense 574  75 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1898 130  41 

$15,611  68 
19 


90  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

T1118  IS  TO  Certify  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Boan 
of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Artf 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  as  above,  and  And  th 
same  to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  said  treasurer's  bunds  of  one  hundre 
and  thirty  dollars  and  forty -one  cents  (t;l<^.41). 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON 

A  H(Ut  ing  Com  m  ittet. 


The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  account  with  th 

United  States*  Appropriation. 

1897.  Dr. 

To  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  as 
per  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887 $15,000  C 

1897.  Cr. 

By  salaries |9,09S  89 

Labor 2,076  86 

Publications 1,143  60 

Postage  and  stationery  122  84 

Freight  and  expressage 222  11 

Heat,  light  and  water 136  50 

Chemical  supplies 39  67 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 729  44 

Fertilizers 350  78 

Feeding  stuffs 29  00 

Library 16  40 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 170  42 

Furniture  and  fixtures 47  39 

Scientific  apparatus 45  81 

Live  stock 75  25 

Traveling  expenses 150  43 

Contingent  expenses 16  75 

Building  and  repairs 527  86 

$15,000  0 
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We,  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do  hereby 
(*ertify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode  Island  £x- 
perimeDt  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  1897  ;  that  we  have  found 
the  same  well  kept,  and  cla.ssifie<l  as  above,  and  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  are  shown  to  have  tx^en  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  corresponding  disbursements  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ;  for  all  of 
which  proper  vouchers  are  on  file,  and  have  l>een  by  us  examined  and  found 
correct. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  lK?en  solely  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 


Signed, 


GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

A  yditorn. 


NEwroRT.  R.  I..  August  28,  1897 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  al)Ove  is  a  true  copy  from  the  books  of  account  of  the 

institution  named. 

MELVILLE  BULL, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  signature  is  that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Rhtnle 
Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

C.  H.  COGGESHALL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  aud 
Merhanie  Art^. 


Melville  Bull,  Trfosurer,  in  account  irith  the  Rhode  Island  AouicrLTunAL 

Experiment  Station. 

1897.  Dit. 

June  30.      To  balance  from  last  year $1 ,154  20 

Station  receipts 2,429  73 

Station  receipts,  fertilizer  inspection 2,856  54 

Interest 59  87 

$6,500  34 
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1897.  Cr. 

By  Labor $68 

Postage  and  stationery    

Heat,  light  and  water , 

Seeds,  plants  and  sundry  supplies 

Fertilizer  control 

Feeding  stulTs 

Library 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery 

Furniturt*  and  fixtures 

Scientific  apparatus , 

Live  stock 

Traveling  expenses    

Building  and  repairs     , 

Balance  on  hand 1,150 

$6,500 

This  certifies  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Ma^^      ^^ 
agers  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mc^chanic  Arts,  h&v^^^^i^ 
examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Exper:: 
ment  Station,  and  the  vouchers  corresponding  therewith,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  and  find  the  siune  correct. 

Total  receipts  are  $6,.j00.a4,  and  the  total  expenditures  are  |5,349. 62,  leaving' 
a  balance  of  $1,150.72  to  new  account. 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON. 

A  uditiny  Comm itUt. 

Melvilm:  Bull,  Tinu*urer,  in  aceount  irith  United  States'  Special  AprRO^^ 

PUIATION. 

1896.  Dii 

June  30.     To  balance  on  hand $1,093 

Interest 46 


$1,189 

Ck. 

By  Library $719  84 

Funiit are  and  fixtures 419  54 

$1,189  ^ 
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We,  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditing  committee,  hereby  certify 
that  this  account  has  been  compared  with  the  regular  Station  account  and  found 
correct,  with  no  balance. 

GARDINER  C.  SIMS, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON, 

Auditing  Committee. 


Sy^€<^jm9  of  the  Itejtart  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  RJunie  hlaiul  CoUetje  of  Agriculture 
*ind  Mechanic  Arts  to  tJte  iSecrttary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Jnttrior,  of  amount  received  under  Act  of  Congress,  of  August ,?(/,  ISOO,  in  aid 
<jf  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  t/w  Mechanic  Arts,  and  vf  the  disOurscment^i 
tlitrwf  to  and  including  June  M),  18U7. 

B«fcl»nce  on  hand  July  1,  1896 $32,227  29 

^nstnUment  for  l«lKJ-'97,  received  July  2:i,  1896 22,000  00 

Total  available  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897 $54,227  29 


^-l*UHbEMENTK  TllEICEOF  FOK  AND  DUKING   THE  YeAU  EnDINU   Jl^'E  30,  1897. 

**^*^ULE  A. — Disbursements  fur  Instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  for  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion     16,631  46 

^^HouLE  B. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  for  facilities  for  such 

instruction 6,721  54 

s^^ii^D^jLE  C. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  English 

Language   and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction 3,169  22 

oCHbd^;l£  D. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matical Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 1,275  07 

SCUEDULE  E.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Natural 

or  Physical  Science  and  for  facilities 
for  such  instruction 13,068  01 


04  COLLEC^E  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHaKIC  AMS. 

SciiEDVLE  F. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Eco- 
nomic Science  and  for  facilities  for 
sucli  instruction 24  80 

Total  expeniled  during  the  year $d0,890  10 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  June  30,  1807 23.837  19 


$54,227  29 


I  Heri<:by  Cektiky  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and,  together 
with  the  schedules  hereunto  attached,  truly  represents  the  details  of  expendi- 
tures  for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named  ;  and  that  said  expenditures 
were  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English 
language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  ph^'sical,  natural,  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries 
of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

MELVILLE  BULL.  TreaHtirer. 


Inventory  of  the  Property  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  op  Agrici^l- 

TURE  AND  Mechanic  Arts. 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture $11,165  38 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts 14,962  41 

Property  of  the  Department  of  English  and  History 5,489  77 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 1.679  97 

Property  of  the  Departmaut  of  Natural  Sciences 23,606  08 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science 278  08 

Property  of  the  Boarding  Department 2,405  80 

Property  of  the  Women's  Dormitory 1.300  00 

Guns,  cannon,  and  other  military  equipment 4,641  00 

Furniture  in  oftlces  and  schoolrooms 1,816  00 

Scientific  apparatus,  tools,  and  machinery  of  the  Experiment  Station.  5,194  11 

Books  of  the  Experiment  Stati(m 3,405  40 

Other  property  of  the  Experiment  Station     7,071  50 

Amount  of  personal  property $83,010  40 


liege   of  ylgriculturc 
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Mrt  t.   ERrcfiiMCNT  Station    Rcpoht.    is   pniNTco  uNOcn  •cpahatc  covrn. 


PROVIDENCE.    R     I. 
E.  L.   FREEMAN    &   SONS,    STATE    PRINTERS. 

1899. 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Art^ 


CORPORATION, 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULI Newport  Coux: 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL Bristol  Couibt 

Hon.  HENRY  L.  GREENE Kent  Cor>5 

Hon.  GARDINER  C.  SIMS Pkovidence  Covis: 

Hon.  J.  V.  H.  WATSON Washington  Covr^r 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 

Hon.  henry  L.  GREENE,  President P.  O.,  Riverpoint.  K.  - 

Hon.  C.  H.  COGGESHALL.  Vioif-President P.  O..  Bristol.  R.  , 

Hon.  GARDINER  0.  SIMS.  Cli^rk P.  O..  Providenck.  R.  1 

Hon.  MELVILLE  BULL.  Treasurer P.  O..  Newport,  R.  I 


REPORT . 


io  J  Jin  Excellency  EUaha  I>yer^  Gncenkoi\  ami  the  UommihU  Gen- 
eral Aifsemhly  of  the  State  of  Wanle  fshuul  and  I^vvifience 
J^intationSj  at  it^  January  Scifston^  1S90: 

I  have  the  honor  to  s\ibniit  herewith  the  Eleventh  Aimiial  Re- 
P<^rt  of  tlie  Boartl  of  Managei*H  of  the  Kliode  Island  College  of 
A^gxi culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  required  hy  law. 

HENRY  L.  GREENE, 

^^f^irfent  of  the  Board  of  Mmnifjtix  of  tin   Uhmie  hbtnd  Coilcf/t;  of  At/n'i'ulture 
*trifl  Mechanic  Ar(«. 


■.?N;-.V\ 


fi':^^'' 


FACULTY  AND  ASSISTANTS. 


JOHN  HOSEA  W'ASIIBUHN,  Pii.   D.. 

PKKMIlKNT, 

lYnffMMor  qf  Atjn''"ltnrol  f'hfmlKtry, 

'assaehusetts  AgrUrultural  ColleKo.  1H7H:   (iraduate  8tu(leiit.  Brown  Univeraity,  iJ^t : 
stadent,  Massachusetts  Ajfr'u'iiltural  C\>lle>fe.  lSSl-lfH3:    Professor  of  Chenilstr>'. 
ricultural  School,  1«83-18k7;   .Student  in  <;«mln;ren  I'nlverslty.  IHW  and  IK^T-iS**; 
Gttinfren.  1889:  Appointed  I^resldent.  l«)o. 

HOMEK  JAY   WHEKLKH.  Pii.  I).. 

latsachasetts  AKriuiiltural  Colletfi',  18M3:  Assistant  ("hcmlNt,  MassarliUMnts  state 
5nt  Station.  1H83  1887:  (iraduate  student,  rnlvt^sity  of  (imtln^en.  1.S87-1SS1» :  Th.  D., 
Q,  1880:  Apiminted  Chemist  of  Hhode  Island  Airricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
r  of  Geolojo',  18P<). 

♦ANNE  LUCY  HOSWOUTH,  B.  S.. 

l^ritftuMof  of  M<ithftnntic:f. 

Vellesley  Collepe.  1890:    First  Assistant,  Amesbury  «Mass.»  Hijfh  School,  l'<9»)-18W: 
id  Professor  of  Mathematli-s,  April,  ISW:    Tiraduatc  student  at  the  I'niverslty  of 
summer  of  1894  and  IHlHi. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  WATSON.  A.   M. 

f'rtfftffor  of  lAHiijuntftH^ 

imith  Colleife,  1882:  A.  M.,  The  Cornell  I'nlversity.  1.hj«  :  Assistant  in  Euijlish.  Smith 
1883-1887:  Student  of  North  KuroiK^an  Lan^uaires  in  (imtiniren.  ls«7  IHHO;  Appointed 
f  of  Languaffes,  September,  I*.)-*:  student  of  P'rencli  in  Tours,  summer  of  1S9."S. 

WILLIAM  ELISHA  DRAKE,  B.  S., 

*olytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  IKSiJ:  Instructor  in  I'hysics  and  Electricity,  Wor- 
Mytechnic  Institute,  1887;  In«itructor  in  Woodworking  at  Pratt  Institute.  Hro(»klyu, 
;  AppoiDte<l  Professor  of  Me«-lianl«'al  Kn;rlnccrin;r,  ISM. 

«nt  in  Europe  for  tlie  year. 


o« 


^«»v-^^^t  >«^-;  :;««>-^'*"- W^^>^ 


•ev  cottee*-'*:  Place,  0»*        ,««»•>'      ,Bol»»?- 
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ADELAIDE  SMITH.  B.  8., 

Acting  PrqfeMor  of  MathematicM, 

B.  S.,  WelleMey  Colleire.  1800:  Fimt  Assistant,  Boone  (Iowa)  High  School,  1893-1894:  Orad- 
uftte  student  at  the  University  of  Chieafro.  summer  of  1894 :  Oraduute  student  at  the  Colum- 
bian University,  Washington,  D.  C,  1894-1895 :  Appointed  Acting  Professor  of  Matliematics, 

IS*. 

♦JAMES  DE  LOSS  TOWAR.  B.  S., 

AMtiftaht  Pt'qf>iiniOr  qf  AffHruftun  ami  in  Chargt  of  Civil  Enffinterinf/, 

B.  S..  Michi^n  Agricultural  College,  1886 :  Graduate  student  at  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
iese.  1890  1891 :  Assistant  Agriculturist,  R.  I.  Experiment  Station,  1891-1894  :  Ap|K)lntcd  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Agriculture.  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1893:  Appointed 
in  Charge  of  Civil  Engineering,  1895. 

JOHN  EMERY  BUCHER,  A.  C,  Pii.  !).. 

Afnociatf  PfofrM»or  of  Chemitttry, 

**^te  Normal  School,  Mlllersville,  Pa.,  1887-1388:  A.C.Lehigh  I'nlverdlty,  1891:  Ph.  D.. 
J'»hn8  Hopkins  University,  1894:  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Tufts  College,  1894-1897: 
•Appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1897. 

ARTHUR  CURTIS  SCOTT,  B.  S.. 

AfuMaitt  Profffnor  of  P/ti/ficM, 

'  ^-^  R.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1895:  Student  at  Harvard  University. 

""»niier  course  In  Physics.  1K95:  Appointed  Instructor  in  Physics,  1895:  Student  at  The  Cor 

Qell  T* 

^"ilrersity,  summer  course  in  Physics,  189C :  Student  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tet:h- 

^^y^  summer  course  in  Physics,  1897 :  Student  at  Harvard  University,  summer  course  in 

'*^'^l?y.  iwr :  Appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  1897. 

MABEL  DEWITT  ELDRED,  B.  S., 

Ihittntctar  iu  Dratriutj, 

*  ^-^  K.  I.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  1895:  Student  at  Chase  Art  School, 
•^^^r  of  1897-1898:  Appointed  Instructor  In  drawing,  1897. 

MARY  W ATKINSON  ROCKWELL,  B.  L., 

Imttructor  in  iMnfjuatjtti, 

'  "■^'lent  at  (inttingen,  1887-1889;  Graduate.  Norwich  Free  Academy,  1892;  Student  In  France. 
*  ~»S93;  B.  L  ,  Smith  College,  1897:  Appointed  Instructor  in  I^inguages,  1807. 

LUCY  HARRIET  PUTNAM. 

Inftti'ncto)'  in  E.rpr<sttioh, 

^    ^'^^uate  of  School  of  Expression,  Boston.  Ma^s..  I.s9i5 :  Instruct«)r  at  summer  session  of 
^*^1  of  Expression,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1896:  Appolntetl  Instructor  In  Expression,  1M1K5. 


^  designed  May  1, 1896. 
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THOMAS  CARROLL  RODMAN, 

Imttnictor  In  Woodwork, 

Appointed.  18U0. 

ROWLAND  BURDICK.  B.  S., 

AMffant  in  Af/ricttlfurf  nmt  Farm  Sitjutinttntle/it. 
HELEN  ELIZABETH  BROOKS, 

Instructor  in  Stenography  and  lypeiifiting, 

StuduDt  in  Chandler's  Normul  Sliortliand  Sc^liool,  1894  ;   Graduate  of  Boston  Normal  Seh'H. 
of  < gymnastics,  1807 ;  Appointed  Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  1898. 

MARSHALL  HENRY  TYLER,  B.  S., 

Mn*ttr  qf  the  Prrjxtrattjry  DtrjKirtfruht, 

B.  S..  Amherst  College,  1^<0T:   Instructor  at  St.  Marie's,  1897-1898;    Appointed  Mast«»r  of  <•> 
I*rcparatory  I)ei)artnient,  1898. 

JAMES  SIDNEY  ALLEN.  Ju.,  A.  B., 
Inittructor  in  History  and  J'tditical  Set* net ^ 

A.  B..  Brown  University,  1898;  Appointe<l  Instru(;tor  in  History  and  Political  Sclern-e,  It**** 

FRANK  EDWIN  CRAIG,  B.  S., 
IhMnictor  in  Mechanical  Dratring, 

B.  S.,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institate,  1698 ;  Appointed  fiistrw-  *-' 
in  Mechanical  Drawing,  1896. 

GEORGE  BURLEIGH  KNIGHT, 

AnftiMant  in  Ifvnfvork. 
NATHANIEL  HELME. 

Mefeofft/f^/i/tf. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


»CnAI{LES>  SHERMAN  CLARKE,  B.  S.. 

.l»rV/(/^/  in  Mtr/ianh'H. 

.JOHN   FRANKLIN  KNOWLES.  B.  8.. 
LoriS  IIKKUKKT  MARSLAND.  B.  S., 

A^^ff't/'f  in  M'iffi* nmtii't. 


K—i:."M-l  .IiriV  1.  !'»'.•'*. 


COLLEGE   CALENDAR. 


i8gg, 
iriNTER  TERM. 

larv  2 ExamiDution  of  Conditioned  Students. 

uary  3,  1  P.  M Term  begins. 

uary  26 Diiy  of  Pniyer  for  Colleges. 

ruary  22 Washington's  Birthday. 

■eh  24 Term  ends. 

SPRING  TERM, 

ril  3,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

ril  4,  1  P.  M Term  begins. 

il  14 Morrill  Day. 

ell Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

e  12 Reading  of  Cincinnati  Orations  for  Lippitt  Prize. 

-  13 Commencement. 

i  16.  17,  10  A.  M., 

Entrance  Examinations  for  College  and  Preparatory  Department. 

FALL  TERM, 

?U8t  31  and  September  1,  10  A.  M   Entrance  Examinations. 

'Member  19,  10  A.  M F^xamination  of  Conditioned  Students. 

►tembcr  18,  19,  10  A.  M Entrance  Examinali<»ns. 

>t€mber  20,  1  P.  M Term  begiu?^. 

• — Thanksgiving  Day. 

^^•mber  22 Term  ends. 
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IQOO, 

WINTER  TERM. 

January  2,  10  A.  M ExamiDation  of  Conditioned  Studc: 

January  2,  1  P.  M  Term  beg 

January  25 Day  of  Prayer  for  Collej 

February  22 Washington's  birtbc 

March  30 Term  ei 

SPRING  TERM. 

April  9,  10  A.  M Examination  of  Conditioned  Stude 

AprillO,  IP.  M Term  beg 

Arbor  D 

May  30 Memorial  Dj 

June  17 Baccalaureate  t^unda 

June  19 -. Commenceme? 

June  20,  21,  10  A.  M Entrance  Examinttiio 


o.   .  ,  ■■■■  'i^'.  •-, 

i  . 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  Ph.  D Pkksidknt  of  the  C'oli.k(;k. 

A.  A.  BRIOHAM,  Ph.  D Dikkctok  and  A(jki(  ri/iTKisT. 

H.  J.  WHEELER,  Ph.  D Chkmist. 

FRED  W.  CARD.  M.  8 IIoRTicuLTrKiHT. 

GEORGE  W.  FIELD,  Ph.  D Bioixxjiat. 

•J.  D.  TO  WAR,  B.  S As.<»isTANT  Aciiiu  iltuuist. 

JOSEPH  A.  TILLIXGHAST  Dihkc  rou  of  Fikld  Expkhimkntm. 

B.  L.  HARTWELL.  B.  S Assistant  Chkmist. 

OEOROE  E.  ADAMS,  B.  S Assistant  HoKTicii/rrKisT. 

NATHANIEL  HELME M tTE<.HoLO(;TST. 


The  Experiment  Station  Council  consists  of  the  IVfsidmt  of  the  ColU-iri*. 
tbe  Director  of  the  Stntion,  the  hrmls  of  (Icpartinents;  and  their  tirsl  as>is(ants. 


'Bcitfiied  May  1.  IftM. 


r  TKK  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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THE  COLLEGE. 


HISTORY, 

rl863  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  accepted  from  the  United 
States  Government  the  land  grant  scrip,  which  gave  to 
each  State  thirty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  for 
t  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.  The  land  was  to 
old  by  the  States,  or  their  agents,  the  proceeds  arising  from 
Bale  invested,  and  the  annual  income  derived  therefrom  was  to 
*  inviolably  appropriated  by  eticli  State  which  may  take  and 
m  the  benefit  of  this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  main- 
ance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
hout  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
ding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
Btted  to  Agriculture  and  Mechaniir  Arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
gislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  or<ler  to 
>iuote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
sses  in  the  several  pui*suits  and  professions  in  life." 
3n  March  2,  1887,  the  act  known  as  the  H-.itcli  Act  was  ])assed, 
[>ropriating  $15,000  annually  to  eiich  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
^blishing  an  Agiicultural  Exj^eriment  Station  in  connection 
th  an  Agricultural  College  or  School. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  acce]^tance  by  the  State  of  Rhoile  Island 
the  land  scrip  in  18G3,  there  were  many  i)eople  who  felt  that 
^B  State  did  not  offer  to  young  men  such  advantages  for  instnic- 
>^  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  others  afforded  that  had 
Huine  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  So  great  was  the 
^tisfaction  amonjr  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  absence 
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rlienever  larger  audiences  are  expected  than  the  chapel  can  ac- 

c^oinmodate.     This  building,  now  named  Lippitt  Hall,  is  well 

equipped  with  apparatus  which  the  college  has  owned  for  some 

time,  and  has  been  waiting  to  place  where  the  most  benefit  might 

\>o  derived  from  it. 

GROWTH  DURING  i8g8. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Tyler  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  civil  engineering  and  master  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. Mr.  James  S.  Allen,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
iri  political  science  and  history. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  been  unusually  good.  This  im- 
provement is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  a  gymnasium,  which  is 
a^ruple  for  exercise  when  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
grounds  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exercise  in  the 
o|5en. 

The  special  poultry  course  has  become  so  popular  that  more 
persons  have  applied  than  it  has  been  possible  to  admit,  as  the 
^^  Umber  is  limited  to  twenty -five.  The  two  years'  preparatory  de- 
partment has  already  proved  its  usefulness,  by  linking  the  college 
^<^\iT8e  to  that  of  the  better  country  schools.  For  lack  of  room, 
*t  A^^as  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  students. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Ihe  college  stands  for  the  idea  that  technical  work,  properly 

**^x\ght,  possesses  educative  value  equal  at  least  to  that  furnished 

^^y  the  classics,  but  that  premature  specialization  is  to  be  avoided 

^*    the  best  results  are  to  be  attained  ;  that  technical  education,  to 

^^^et  the  requirements,  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  knowledge 

^'   mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  English  language. 

-•^e  method  employed  is  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  in 

*'*^€  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  sciences.     The  student  who  enters 

*^T  a  full  course  selects  one  of  five  courses,  or  groups.    Each  of 

••l^ese  offers  special  facilities  in  the  branches  peculiar  to  it ;  and  in 
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addition,  extended  studies  in  language  and  literature  find  a  placL^,^^ 
in  each  course,  as  the  student  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  tixj^^    . 
puri>ose  of  education  is  two-fold — to  confer  the  utmost  benefit  .£^« 
upon  the  community  through  the  individual,  and,  further,  to  gi^  -i"'^>i 
to  the  individual  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  himse^^  -.  ., 

By  means  of  the  preparatory  department,  opportunities  aiE^ 
open  to  those  whose  previous  preparation  has  not  been  so  forIK  ---.^ 
nate,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  making  l^^^^^ 
of  them  either  from  a  lack  of  earlier  advantages  or  of  moiw.^  ey. 
Thus  far  no  worthy  student  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the      ixj- 
stitution  for  lack  of  means.     The  instniction  is  free  to  any  inb.  n  JL>- 
itant  of  Rhode  Island  who  is  of  good  character  and  has  the  abili -^^^X 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  here  offered. 

Shrrt  ('OH)\ses  in  agriculture  and  ce7iain  lines  of  m^echanics^  an 
special  work  in  science,  are  open  to  those  unable  to  take  the  re<^ 
lar  college  work.     For  these  coui*ses  no  examination  is  required    ^ ' 
except  such  as  will  satisfy  the  professor  in  charge  of  any  branc^^ 
chosen  that  the  applicant  is  prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  th     -^ 
work  he  wishes  to  elect.     Whenever  possible,  however,  studen 
are  urged  to  enter  one  of  the  coui^ses  leading  to  a  degree.    Th 
aiTangement  of  these  coui>ies  is  the  result  of  careful  thought  an^     ^ 
long  experience  as  to  the  best  combination  of  studies  to  fit  on 
for  the  various  occupations  in  which  a  technical  education  is  r 
quired  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  such  thorough  preparation  c 
be  obtained  from  special  coui-ses  selected  l\y  the  student. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  PREPARATORY 

DEPARTMENT,  1899, 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  testimonials  of  good  chara.< 
ter  and  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen  yeai^s  of  age.     Oral  and  writ 
ten  examinations  will  be  given  in  advanced  arithmetic,  geography      "^ 
English   grammar,   and  Ignited   States  history.    Each  candidat^^^ 
will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  upon  a  subject  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  examination.    The  composition  will 
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expected  to  show  familiarity  with  the  works  nieutioned  below : 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Applicants  for  the  regular  course  will  find  some  knowledge  of 
al<^ebra  of  great  assistance. 

Students  entering  the  preparatory  department  may  take,  to- 
g-ether with  the  regular  studies  of  tliis  coui-se,  any  other  work 
from  the  college  courses  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE,  1899. 

Graduates  from  high  schools,  and  other  schools  of  similar  gi*ade, 
ax'e  admitted  without  examination,  on  certificates  which  are  filled 
out  by  their  principals.  The  candidate  must  apply  to  the  college 
for  the  certificate,  giving  the  address  of  his  principal  who  is  to 
certify  him.  The  college  will  correspond  with  the  principal,  fur- 
bishing blanks  for  him  to  fill.  Graduates  from  high  schools  are 
'^ot  admitted  on  diploma. 

Candidates  not  entering  the  Freshman  class  on  certificate  will 
*^^^  examined  in  arithmetic ;  algebra ;  plane  geometiy ;  English 
S"**a.inmar ;  advanced  English ;  United  States  history  ;  geography, 
Ptysieal  and  political ;  one  year  of  German,  French,  or  Latin. 

Ill  the  arithmetic  examination  especial  attention  will  be  paid  to 

*^*^etions,  the  metric  system,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and 

**^\iare  and  cube  root ;  thorough  drill  in  mental  arithmetic  will  be 

^^eessary.     The  applicant  should  have  mastered  all  of  Wells's 

-^^^ailemic   or  Wentworth's   School   Algebra,  and   Wells's   Plane 

^^ometry,  or  their  equivalents.     In  geography,  familiarity  with 

Some  common-school  text-book  will  be  expected.     Frye's  geogra- 

P*^y  is  recommended.    The  history  requirements  will  be  met  by 

'^njiliari^y  with  Fiske's  or  some  similar  United  States  history. 

^he   examination  in  Euglish  grammar   will  include  definitions, 

^^J^ation  of  plurals,  inflexion  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  verbs,  com- 

l^^rison  of  adjectives  and   adverbs,  analysis   and   pai*sing,  with 

^P^cial  attention  to  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals.     The 
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advanced  EDglisli  requirements  are  those  prescribed  for  entrance 
to  the  New  Eug'Iand  coUeofes.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
show  familiarity  with  the  works  named  below.  These  are  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  marked  (a)  are  to  be  read,  and  the  candi- 
date will  be  recjuired  to  show  a  general  knowledge  of  their  subject- 
matter  and  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Those  marked  {f/)  are  to 
be  thoroughly  studied,  so  that  the  candidate  will  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  upon  their  subject-matter  and  structure.  The 
books  prescribed  for  1899  are  the  following :  (a)  Dryden's  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite ;  Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV  ;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Covorley  Papei's,  in  The  Spectator ;    Goldsmitirs  The 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;   Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner ;   De  Quin-     - . 

cey'w  The  Flight  of  a  Taii;ar  Tribe  ;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mo-  ■ — .  ^. 
hicaus ;    Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;    Hawthorne's  The^^  ^ 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables.     (//)  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton'fe^  "^^ 
Paradise  Lost,  books  1  and  II ;  l^urko's  Conciliation  with  America     -  ^  . 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns.     For  1900 :    (a)  Dryden's  Palamou  an 
Arcite;   Pope's  Iliad,  books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV;   The  Sir  Roge 
de  Coverley  Papers,  in  The  Spectator ;   Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
Wakefield  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tart 
Tribe;  Coo])er's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Tennyson's  The  Pri 
cess  ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Lauufal.     (h)  Shakespeare's  Mji 
beth  ;    Milton's  Paradise  1  jost,  books  I  and  II ;    Burke's  Coneil 
tion  with  America  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  on  Addi 
For  1901 :    (ff)  George  Eliot's  Silns  Marner;  Pope's  Translation        ^^f 
the  Iliad,  books   I,   VI,   XXII   and   XXIV;   The  Sir  Roger      <:*e 
(knerley  Pa])crs,  in  The  Sj^ectator;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  WaV^^" 
field;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Coope5>:*-^s 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;  Tennyson's  Princess  ;   Coleridge's  Rim^     ^^^ 
the  Ancient  Mariner.     {/))  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L*^^     ^' 
legro,  II  Penscroso,  Connis  and  Lycidas  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Co  :^w- 
ciliation  with  America  ;  ^racaulay's  Essays  on  Addison  and  Milto^-    U- 
For  1902  :  i(f)  George  Eliot's  Silas  ]\Ianier;   Pope's  Translation    -^^ 
the  Iliad,  books   1,  VI,  XXII   and    XXIV;    The  Sir  Roger  c-^-'e 
Coverley  Papers  in  The  Si)ectator;   Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wak 
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eltl ;  Scott's  Ivaiiboe ;  Shakeepeare^B  Merchant  of  YeDice ; 
J  coper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Tennyson's  Princess ;  Coleridge's 
C/iuie  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  (b)  Same  as  1901.  The  language 
e  qiiirements  will  cover  one  year's  work  in  either  French,  German 
V  Latin ;  and  Latin  is  recommended.  In  French  and  German, 
bis  requirement  comprises  the  essentials  of  grammar,  easy  read- 
ug",  and  elementary  composition.  In  Latin,  the  candidate  must 
)e  prepared  to  study  Gi'sar.  The  following  text-books  are  recom- 
uended  :  Chardenal's  ComjJete  French  Course,  Lyon  and  De  Lar- 
pent's  Primary  French  Translation  Book ;  the  Joynes-Meissner 
Crerman  Grammar,  Part  I ;  Chierber  s  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen, 
Part  I,  or  Collar  s  Shorter  Eysenbach ;  Collar  and  Daniel's  Be- 
ginner's Latin  Book. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  may  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes  for  whose  work 
^hey  are  prepared. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  TO   WOMEN, 

The  coui"ses  oflered  to  men  are  open  to  women,  together  with 
'J)ecial  coui-ses.  The  women's  dorniitoiy  will  accommodate  a 
imited  number  of  students,  and  the  college  will  on  application 
Ind  boarding-places  for  othei*s  in  private  families  in  town.  Special 
Vaiting  and  study  rooms  are  provided  for  the  women  who  are  day 
students. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  college  offers  no  separate  coui-se  by  the  title  of  domestic 
science,  but  all  young  women  candidates  for  a  degree  may  re- 
ceive instruction  in  domestic  science  as  follows.  In  the  fall  term 
of  the  Sophomore  year,  there  is  offered  a  three-hour  elective  in 
the  construction,  ventilation,  plumbing  and  heating  of  homes  an<l 
school   buildings.      In   chemistry,   the   adulteration   of  foods  is 
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studied,  and  analyses  of  milk,  water,  dair}'  products,  and  fniK^  n 
are  made.  Eiectives  are  offered  in  physiological  chemistr}',  nn» — ^  j 
tary  chemistry,  and  the  chemistry  of  cooking.  Hj'giene  and  1 1  ^j^ 
physiology  of  digestion  are  treated  in  the  courses  in  zoology. 

EXPENSES  FOR  WOMEN, 

Board,  including  room  rent,  is  three  dollars  per  week.  Fu-^"*^ 
and  lights  are  su])plied  at  cost.  Rooms  are  provided  with  necei 
sary  furniture,  including  mattresses,  but  no  other  bedding  mat< 
rial.  Other  expenses  are  as  given  below.  The  women  have  fu  ^^ 
opportunity  to  do  their  own  washing  and  ironing.  A  Singer  an^^^nd 
a  Household  sewing-machine  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  those  lii^  ^v- 
ing  at  the  dormitory. 

EXPENSES,* 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  Rhode  Island  students.     The  regular  e       x- 
penses  are  tabulated  below  : 

Per  Year. 
Minimum.      Maxitn«-:s.m . 

Room  rent,  i|;3  per  term $900  |fr  00 

Boanl.  $3  per  week,  for  36  weelvs 108  00  10^  0« 

Fuel,  spring  and  fall  terms,  each  i|;3  :  winter  term.  $6 12  00  I'i  OO 

Light.  $1  to  $3  per  term 3  00  9  O^ 

Books 15  00  3t>  OO 

Washing,  30c.  to  60c.  per  week   10  80  21  ^ 

Uniform  for  military  drill,  $15 7  50  3«>  ^"^ 

Reading-room  t!ix,  25c.  per  term 75  *"* 

General  expense,  for  damage  in  building,  etc..  50c.  per  term.  1  50  X  •'" 

Laboratory  fees.  $'2  to  $10  per  term 6  00  »0  ^ 

$178  55  $25 1     ^ 

The   amount  of  laboratory'  fees  depends  upon   the  laboratoTJ" 
work  taken  each  term.     One  dolhir  per  term  is  charged  for  et^^" 
of  the  following:  botanical,  zoological  and  ])hy8ical  laboratori*^^; 
cari)enter  shop ;   wood-turning' ;   forire   shop;   machine  shop  i*  ^" 

*  For  e\rfi)ll(>n>^  in  iIm'  t'xpi*n>t;s  for  \v«>nn'ii.  see  al>«»v«». 
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'^v^ood-carving.    This  pays  for  the  material  ordinarily  used  in  class 
'^^ork  and  for  the  wear  and  care  of  tools  and  apparatus.    An}"  per- 
*^on  who  breaks  apparatus  or  tools,  through  carelessness  or  neglect 
^^  instructions,  will  be  charged  the  cost  of  the  same.    The  chemi- 
cal laboratory  fee  is  three  dollare  per  tenn  for  qualitative,  (juanti- 
^ative  and  organic  laboratory  work.    This  covei*s  general  cliemi- 
^^Is  and  use  of  apparatus.    Students  are  required  to  pay  for 
^>reakage  and  for  any  chemicals  they  may  use  in  making  special 
preparations  for  themselves.    Graduates  pay  the  cost  of  diplomas, 
"^e  dollars.    jVo  dijdoinu  tcUl  Ipe  i^^mued  until  the  adultdate  h(it<  /xiid 
^^t  term  hilU,    Every  able-bodied  male  student  is  required  to  drill 
*^d  to  wear  a  uniform.    The  uniform  must  be  paid  for  immediately 
^^  entering  the  college,  when  the  students  are  measured  for  the 
**^its.    When  worn  only  on  drill  and  properly  cared  for,  one  uni- 
'^iTn  may  last  two  or  more  years.     The  student  may,  however, 
^'^ar  his  uniform  all  the  time.    Day  students  are  required  to  de- 
f^^sit  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance.    The  college  conveys 
^^UcJents  daily  to  and   from  the  railroad  station  free  of  charge. 
^*^ce  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  term,  a  team  conveys 
^^^Hks  to  and  from   the  station.     Boarding  students  shall  pay 
^^^n  bills  in  advance,  deposit  fifty  dollai-s  each  term,  or  give  bond 
^^i'   two  hundred  dollars  for  the  payment  of  all  bills.     No  bond 
^*^ll  be  accepted  from  any  member  of  the  faculty.     A  reduction  of 
Ufty  cents  per  week  on  board  is  allowed  students  goiug  home 
^  riday  afternoon  and  returning  Monday  forenoon,  provided  that 
Notice  of  the  intended  absence  is  given  in  advance.    Those  failing 
^^  give  such  notice  will  be  charged  full  price  for  board.    No  other 
^^nuction  is  made  for  less  than  three  whole  davs'  absence  at  one 
***^e,  and  this  only  when  notice  is  given  as  above.     Fifteen  cents 
^^tra  is  charged  for  each  meal  sent  to  a  students  room,  from  sick- 
^ess  or  any  other  cause.     AU  sftiflcnts  in  fin'.  incn\^  (hn'tnif^nj  are 
^^uired  to  i^upply  tlieir  own  funiitnrr  tuni  hiddhnf.    The  necessary 
^'^iture  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  when  desired.     A  room 
^^y  be  furnished  for  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.     Iron  bedsteads 
^^^e  feet  \iade  are  included  under  room-rent.     The  furniture,  if 
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properly  kept,  may  be  sold,  when  the  student  leaves,  for  oue-h 
to  three-fourths  the  original  price.  All  clothing  should  be  d 
tinctly  marked. 

SELF-HELP, 

A  limited  amount  of  work  about  the  buildings,  on  the  farm ,        ut 
the  experiment  station,  and  in  the  laboratories,  will  be  furnisLiH^/ 
to  students  who  desire  it,  and  who  prove  industrious  and  tru^^t- 
worthy.    Good  students,  who  desire  to  help  in  paying  their  e    ■^- 
penses,  should  be  able  to  earn  from  twenty-live  to  one  hundr^^d 
dollars  per  year,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  they  cf=^^ 
spare  from  their  studies.     ]\"o  worl'  Is  (jiven  to  students  xcfio  hic      ^'^ 
ntd  a  fair  atiuuUng  in  their  clashes.    The  larger  sums  can  be  earn^^" 
only  by  students  who  spend  their  vacations  here  at  work.    Th^  ^® 
opportunities  are  offered  only  to  students  who  show  a  sense  of  r^    ®' 
t^ponsibility  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  "^^»» 
and  a  disposition  to  render  a  fair  equivalent  of  work  for  the  co" 
pensation  they  receive. 


i\' 


THE  LIPPIT2   PRIZE. 

The  Lippitt  prize  consists  of  a  purse  of  one  hundred  dolh 
ottered  through  the  generosity  of   ex-Governor  Charles  War:»^^" 
Lippitt.     This  sum  is  divided  into  two  prizes,  the  first  of  siy^^^y* 
and  the  second  of  forty  dollai-s,  which  are  awarded  to  the  1:^^^***' 
written  and  delivered  essays  on  the  history  of  Khode  IslanA       "*" 
the  Revolution.     These  essays  are.  of   the  nature  of   Cincin*"*  *"*^* 
orations,  and  are  read  on  the  Monday  ))receding  commencem  ^  **• 
In  ISDH  the  successful  conij^etitors  were  Mary  Winifred  Dim <^>^^'^' 
Merrow,  Conn.,  first  prize  ;    Ebenezer  Payne,  Lyons  Farms,  N'-      «'•' 
second  prize. 

RKdlLATIOXS  Oh    THE  COLLEGE. 

Stiulciits  wlio  do  not  undcrst-ind  tlic  elements  of  gentlemi^*' ^v 
conduct  will  not  continue  to  \n^  mcnibcrs  of  the  institution. 
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Studeuts  rooming  in  the  dormitoiy  are  expected  to  conduct 

"tli^jinselves  with  the  same  deconini  as  in  a  private  house.     Any 

\\  11  clue  noise  or  actions  liable  to  disturb  the  other  occupants  of  the 

A>\\ilding  will  cause  the  offender  to  be  ])ublirly  warned  ;   and  on  a 

vt5X>etition  of  the  offence,  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  dormitory, 

for  a  stated  time  or  permanently,  according  to  the  njiture  of  tlie 

oftenee.    Money  paid  for  donnitory  expenses  will  not  be  returned 

to  any  student  thus  dismissed. 

^egHgence  or  absence  from  class  duties  of  any  kind  will  be 
vig-orously  opposed.  Students  are  ex))ected  to  attend  all  recita- 
tions. Any  student  absenting  himself  from  more  than  ten  per 
^eut.  of  the  total  nund)er  of  recitations  in  any  subject  shall  not 
'^^  allowed  to  take  his  examination  in  that  subject,  except  by 
**l^ecial  vote  of  the  faculty,  but  slnill  be  conditioned. 

£xaminations  of  conditioned  students  shall  be  held  only  on  the 
''^yB  assigned  in  the  college  calendar.  Any  student,  who,  after 
**^icli  examination,  shall  still  have  three  or  more  conditions,  shtill 
^^  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  college.  Students  still  having 
^^^t  more  than  two  conditions  may  take  second  examinations  at 
^^^^  next  regular  time,  and  failing  to  pass,  shall  have  no  further 
^opportunity  to  remove  such  conditions  exi*e])t  by  special  vote  of 
^l^e  faculty. 

A  student  wishing  to  take  an  examination  to  remove  a  condition 
^^Xist  make  application  for  the  same  tc»  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
PB.rtment  the  condition  was  received,  at  least  seven  davs  l)efore 
^-he  date  of  examination. 

Students  shall  be  exempt  from  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
^J^iu  in  studies  in  which  their  term  averaires  are  above  eighty  per 

-Every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree^  sliall  i)i(»])are  a 
^*^^is,  and  shall  submit  it  to  the  president  of  the  college  at  least 
^lie  month  before  the  time  for  granting  the  degree. 

No  student  shall  publish  any  article  in  any  college,  class  or  so- 
^^^y  publication  designed  for  public  circulation,  or  deliver  anj' 
^Uii«e88  at  any  meeting  on  the  college  campus  attended  byjpersons 
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other  than  students,  without  the  consent  of  the  president  or  8ojr:K}e 
person  appointed  by  him  for  g7*anting  such  permissions. 

No  student  shall  represent  the  college  on  the  athletic  field,  ^^ 
any  other  organization  before  the  public,  who  is  not  regulaE'^>' 
registered  and  in  good  standing ;  by  good  standing  is  meant  ec?  ^* 
formity  to  all  the  rules  of  the  college. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP, 

The  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  chapel  exercis  ^^ 
ever>'  morning,  and  on  Sundays  to  attend  service  in  some  chur^cnh 
at  least  once  a  day.  Absence  from  chapel  must  be  reported  at 
the  president's  office  for  excuse  on  Tuesday  morning  of  each  wee  ?k. 
A  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc^Sa- 
tion  is  doing  good  work  among  the  students,  as  is  also  tlie  You^^ng 
Women's  Christian  Union.  Eminent  preachers  are  from  time  to 
time  invited  to  address  the  students. 

LOCATION. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  which  fuiiiishes  it  Aw^fch 
(piick  drainage  and  a  delightful  view.  It  is  less  than  two  m  iJes 
from  the  railroad  station.  A  macadamized  road  leads  from  "the 
grounds  to  the  station,  insuring  at  all  times  a  good  walk  and  dri  ve. 
The  railroad  station  is  situated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A' 
Hartford  R.  R.,  with  twenty-one  trains  daily,  in  the  winter,  stoj^" 
l>iug  at  Kingston,  and  more  in  the  summer.  The  town  is  a  ve 
healthful  place,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ocean. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Instruction   in   chemistry  begins   with   the   third   term  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  consists  of  recitations  and   lectures  with 
laboratory  work.     Any  branch  of  chemistry  may  be  elect<3d   for 
special  work.     Since  1897  a  chemical   course   has  been  offered. 
General  chemistry  is  taught  during  the  last  term  of  the  Sopho- 
more and  the  fii'st  term  of  the  Junior  year,  in  three  exercises  of 
recitation  and  lectures  and  one  exercise  of  laboratory  work  each 
«reek.     Special  attention  is  given  to  inorganic  preparations  and 
problems.     Qualitative  analysis  extends  through  two  terms  and  is 
followed   by  volumetric  and  quantitative  analysis.    A  course  in 
organic  chemistry,  in  the  winter  term  of  the  Junior  year,  treats  of 
lihe   hydrocarbons  and   their  derivatives  as  far  as   the  benzine 
Series ;  three  exercises  per  week  being  devoted  to  recitations  and 
lectures,  and  one  exercise  to  laboratory  work.    The  class  work  is 
^Dased  upon   Bemsen's   Organic   Chemistry,   and   the  laboratory 
l:^ractice  on  Gattermann's  Practical  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
-An  elective  on  the  benzine  series,  with  two  recitations  and  one 
-exercise  of  laboratory  practice  per  week,  is  given  in  the  spring 
'term.    The  instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry  consists  of  lec- 
"fcures  and  recitations  with  la])oratory  work  upon  artificial  diges- 
tion ;  analysis  of  soils,  fodders,  and  fertilizers,  milk,  butter,  and 
^jheese ;   tests  for  poisons  in  the  stomachs  of  different  animals  ; 
analysis  of  fruits   for  sugar,  starch,  and  albuminoids ;  and   the 
study  of  chemical  changes  in  soils.     Women  may  substitute  for 
-agricultural  chemistry  an  elective   in  the  chemistry  of  cooking. 
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A  five-hour  course  in   sanitary   chemistry   or    in   physiologic:*^ 
clieniistry  may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  completed  cours<^^ 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV.    Elective  work  in  the  dyeing  of  wool,  cotfcoJi, 
and  silk,  and  of  mixtures  of  the  same,  is  oftered  to  those  who  ha,^'^ 
finished  the  courses  in  general  and  organic  chemistry  and  quao  imi- 
tative analysis. 

PHYSICS. 

Instniction  in  physics  begins  with  the  first  term.  Freshman  yet*  ^*» 
and  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  attended  by  all  regul^*^ 
students.     The   various  branches   grouped  under  this  head  at^-^^ 
treated  both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  particular  atte^  ^' 
tion  being  given  to  ])ractical  application.     Heat  and   sound  a^»-'^ 
studied  in  the  fall  term,  magnetism  and  electricity  in  the  wint  ^t^i' 
term,  and  light  and  mechanics  in  the  spring  term.     The  wint-^er 
term  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  :»a - 
The  advanced  study  of  light  embraces  an  extended  discussion     of 
photography,  j)hoto-micrography,  the  use  of  the  microscope  a:Eiil 
of  the  projecting  lantern.     This  department  is  fully  equipped     t<y 
illustrate  the  use  of  any  form  of  light  employed  at  the  preseut 
time  in  projection  work,  together  w^th  all  accessories,  includiu^ 
the  projection   microscope  and   apparatus   for  the  projection  ojf 
photographs  in  original  color. 

A  course  in  advanced  physics  is  open  to  all  students  who  bar  ^ 
comi)leted   course  I,  or  its  equivalent.     This  course   includes 
deei)er  and  more  theoretical  study  of  the  subjects  of   course 
and  is  treated  by  lectures  and  recitations,  together  \*'ith  an  e: 
tended  course  in  laboratory  work,  designed  to  make  the  studen 
more  careful  and  accurate  in  his  work  and  to  encourage  origin j 
iuvestigatioi). 

A  si)ecial  coui-so  in  electricity  is  now  open  to  all  students  havin; 
an   elementary  knowledge  of   the  subject.     As  a  foundation  fo 
subsc(j[uent  work,  instruction  is  given  in  the  theory  of  electricity 
together  with  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  technical  aprTJ 
l)licatioiis  of  electricity,  including  land  and  sub-marine  telegraj)h>^!^^^''' 
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telephone,  electric  lighting,  and  the  electrical  generation  and 
smission  of  power.  Advanced  instniction  is  given  in  electrical 
surements,  including  the  use  of  the  storage  batteiy  (which  is 
itantl}'  becoming  more  valuable  to  electric  plants),  methods  of 
trolysis,  electro-plating  and  electro-metallurgy,  together  with 
actical  undei*standing  of  generators  and  the  testing  of  tele- 
)h  and  telephone  lines. 

pecial  instruction  in  photography  is  offered  in  an  elective 
fse  to  students  who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ]>hysic8 

chemistry.  The  coui-se  embraces  lectures  and  recitations 
n  the  subject,  together  with  j)ractical  methods  of  photography 
lie  working  of  negatives,  photographs,  bromide  enlargements, 

lantern  slides.  The  college  is  supplied  with  the  most  ap- 
red  form  of  aj>j)aratus  for  X-ray  photography,  and  the  theory 
he  work  in  this  line  is  taught,  together  with  its  practical  ap- 
ations.  Special  rooms  for  photographic  work  are  provided, 
?h  will  aid  greatly  to  im])rove  the  instruction  in  this  branch, 
acilities  for  instniction  in  physics  are  now  of  the  best.  A 
e  room  in  Li])pitt  Hall  is  arranged  especially  for  laboratory 
k,  and  the  apparatus  room  adjoining  is  sufficient  to  hold  the 
ire-room  and  experimental  api)aratus,  with  which  the  depart- 
t  is  well  e(iuipped. 

course  in  electrical  engineering  will  be  open  to  students  as 
i  as  the  large  laboratory-  i)rovi(led  in  the  basement  of  Lippitt 
I  can  be  properly  e(iuipi)ed  with  machines  for  exj)erimental 
i.  This  laboratory  is  ah*eady  j^rovided  with  two  sixty  hoi-se- 
er  boilei*s,  three  engines,  one  of  which  is  a  fifty  horse -power 
ington  and  Sims,  used  in  connection  with  an  Eddy  twenty- 
K.  W.  machine  for  lighting  the  college,  and  one  eight  K.  W. 
uno  that  is  used  for  experimental  work.  A  storage  battery  of 
chloride  accumulator  cells  is  also  in  ])lace  for  the  course. 

PHYSIOGRAPIIY, 

le  Freshnum  class  study  phj-siography  during  the  firet  term, 
three  exercises  iier  week  of  recitation  and  one  of  laboratory 

1  «/ 
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work,  with  occasioual  excarsions  and  field  work.    A  well  eqiiippe^^  '^ 
physiographic  laboratory,  with  globes,  models,  maps,  charts  an 
other  illustrative  material,  together  with  a  special  library,  is  ope 
to   the  students.    Especial  attention  is  given   to   the  scientifi 
phases  of  the  study — to  the  chemistry  and  geology  of  the  soils 
the  influence  of  air  and  water  on  the  same ;  and  some  reading  an 
time  are  expended  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  coun 
tries.    Tarr's  Physical  Geogi-aphy  is  taken  as  a  basis ;   and  Dana' 
Coral  Islands,  Shaler's  Aspects  of  the  Earth,  and  Dana's  Charae 
teristics  of  Volcanoes  are  thoroughly  studied  during  the  term 
Five  hundred  lantern  slides,  illustrating  ethnological  subjects,  are 
projected  and  explained  before  the  class.    This  course  seemf 
especially  valuable  to  introduce   the   student  to  the   scientific 
studies  which  are  to  follow. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  course  in  agricultural  geology  embraces  structural,  dynam 
cal  and  historical  geology,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  tl 
first  mentioned  subdivision.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  thoi 
minerals  and  rocks  of  importance  in  the  formation  of  soils,  of  tl 
agencies  by  which  their  decomposition  is  effected,  and  of  the  coi 
pounds  which  result.  In  this  connection  the  instruction  is  (31.^^- 
signed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  desirable  mineral  a^XK.  ^ 
physical  features  of  soils,  with  those  compounds  the  presence  czr^f 
which  is  undesirable  or  which  may  give  rise  to  a  greater  or 
degree  of  soil  sterility,  and  with  the  means  by  which  such  cond  ^ 
tioiis  may  be  avoided  or  overcome.  A  proportionate  amount 
time  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  those  natural  deposits  of  partici^c^-^" 
lar  interest  to  agi'icultn lists ;  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  the  German  -^^ 
potash  salts,  and  phosphates  of  various  kinds. 

BOTANY. 

Tli(^  rcniuired  work  in  l)otany  for  students  in  the  agidcultural 
l)iol()«>-ical,  and  chemical  courses  begins  in  the  winter  term  of  th( 
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reshman  year  with  a  00111*86  called  the  biology  of  plants,  which 
>ntinues  three  t^rms.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
udent  a  knowledge  of  plant  life,  by  the  study  of  plants  them- 
'Ives  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  Attention  is  given  to 
presentatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  from  the  lowest  to  the 
ghest.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  determination  of  species,  but 
©  chief  work  of  the  coiii-se  is  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
*ut,  its  activities,  and  its  relation  to  its  environment.  In  short, 
3  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  who  de- 
es a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  biology  as  illustrated  by 
r  common  plants,  and  also  furnishes  a  good  foundation  to  the 
tclent  who  is  to  follow  more  advanced  work  in  botany,  agricul- 
'e,  horticulture,  or  medicine. 

Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  compound  microscope,  a  dis- 
^Hug  microscope,  re-agents  and  small  instruments.  The  labora- 
•y  is  provided  with  apparatus  for  simple  physiological  experi- 
ints,  a  microtome,  paraffin  bath,  charts,  thirty  Brendel  models, 
iosi  and  Cavara's  Parasitic  Fungi  of  cultivated  plants,  Ellis's 
ingi  Columbiani,  Seymour  and  Earle's  Economic  Fungi,  and  an 
creasing  collection  of  native  plants.  A  good  working  library 
d  several  American  and  foreign  periodicals  are  an  important 
.xt  of  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

It  is  believed  that  excellent  advantages  are  ottered  for  those 
Qo  ^i-iah  to  elect  work  in  the  parasitic  fungi  of  seed-plants.  The 
boratory  is  provided  with  a  supply  of  dry  and  alcoholic  material, 
id  collecting  fields  for  fresh  material  are  near  at  hand. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Phe  coiii"ses  are  open  to  students  who  have  done  satisfactory 
i*k  in  the  biology  of  plants,  or  an  ec[uivalent. 
C'he  study  of  zoolojry  is  especinlly  valuable  for  training  students 
j<ee  ;  for  strengthening  projier  individuality  of  thought  and 
-ion;  for  cultivating  power  to  feel  rightly  towards  "all  things, 
th  great  and  small  f '  for  creating  an  ever-freshening  interest  in 
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and  8ymi>athy  towards  all  conditions  of  life.    The  coui'ses  offex-e^ 
are  designed  to  meet  needs  of  three  sorts : 

(A)  Of    students   who   will   manage   farms.      To   agincultur.^^^ 
students  are    recommended   courses   I-YI   on   animal    biologj?*^  ' 
zoology  of  the  farm  animals ;  zoology  of  the  domestic  fowls ;  tJB-  ^ 
jmnciples  and  practice  of  aquiculture ;  entomology ;  comparati\^  ^ 
animal   ])hysiology;  and  the  spring  fauna  of  Kingston, — as  de?^ 
scribed  under  zoology  in  the  coui^ses  of  instmction. 

(B)  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  careei^s  in  medi 
cine,  veterinary  and  sanitary  staence  are  recommended  to  take  a 
advanced  work,  after  pursuing  the  above,  phylogeny  of  animal 
(general  zoology),  comj^arativo  anatomy  of  the  vei'tebrated  aui 
mals,  comparative  normal  histology,  advanced  animal  physiology 

(C)  Those  who  wish  merely  a  general  knowledge  of  zoologic 
science  sufficient  to  comprehend  and  to  profit  by  the  importa 
current  discussions  bearing  upon  man's  relations  to  his  enviro 
ment  are  recommended  to  take:  Animal  biology  (satisfacto 
completion  of  the  ccmrse  in  biology  of  plants,  or  the  equivalent, 
a  necessar>^  prereciuisite),  followed,  if  desired,  by  entomology,  a 
the  spring  fauna  of  Kingstcm. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  two  features :     (1)     The  strength 
the  course  in  zoology  as  applied  directly  to  general  agricuitu 


and  as  furnishing  an  adecpiate  basis  for  understanding  our  domes 
ticated  animals.    (2)    The  course  adapted  for  preliminary  traiu 
ing  for  students  who  wish  to  become,  after  graduation,  scieuc- 
teachers  in  the  ])ublic  schools,  or  to  enter  schools  of  human  o  -    "^ 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

We  in  this  country  do  not  adequately  appreciate  the  importancGi:^  ^ 
of  the  veterinary  profession.      Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery^^^^^ 
should   cover   a   wide   field.     The   veterinarian   should  not  only*^*^'^ 
diagnose  disease  and  j>rescribe  medicines,  and  by  skillfid  surgery*^^^  '^ 
allay  salleriiig  or  save  a  valuable  animal,  but  he  shoidd  be  an  in- 


telligent advisor  in  the  science  of  breeding.  The  close  relationt^ -^^ 
l)etween  diseases  of  animals  and  man;  e.  g.  tuberculosis,  tetanur'^^^ -'^ 
(lock-jaw),  anthrax  (malignant  pustule),  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  calC  -^^^ 
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for  veterinarians  ^vh(>,  l\v  nature  and  training*,  are  capable  of  be- 
roniing-  strong*  members  of  mnnicipal  boards  of  healtli,  and  of 
combating'  destrnc-tive  contagions  diseases.  They  should  be  ex- 
perts in  sanitar}' science,  in  the  ins])ection  of  meat,  milk  and  foods  ; 
they  must  understand  fully  the  principles  and  practice  of  feeding-; 
the  physiology  of  alimentation,  gestation  and  parturition.  That 
the  field  is  im])ortant  is  shown  by  the  figures  that  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  country  are  valued  at  (jver  two  billions  of  dollars; 
that  a  single  disease,  hog-cholera,  destroyed  thirty-five  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  last  3'ear,  and  there  are  other  dis- 
eases (piite  as  desti'uctive. 

The  demand  for  veterinarians  and  the  dignity  of  the  i)i()fession 
increases  as  it  beconjes  more  and  more  firmly  established  among* 
the  people  that  both  private  and  [)ublic  economy,  as  well  as 
humanity,  demands  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  do- 
mestic animals.  Many  statics  have  ])assed  laws  reg*ulating  the 
practi(*e  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  within  their  borders. 
A  new  era  is  opening  which  is  destined  to  place  veterinary  sciejice 
among  the  learned  jn'ofessions  ;  for  certaiidy  few  aims  in  life  can 
be  more  commcn<lable  than  to  aid  in  insuring  to  man  a  ]>roper, 
clean,  wholesome  food  sui)ply. 

AVIiilc  the  c()lleg"e  work  thus  far  deals  almost  entirely  with 
studies  ])reliminarv  to  the  main  subject,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  such  training  as  is  here  alVorded  will  be  far  suj^erior  to  that 
furnished  by  a  i)rolonge<l  courses  of  lectui'es  in  the  ])ure  [)]*aetice, 
or  even  by  a<'tual  clinical  work  l)efore  ])oorly  grounded  students. 
It  is  expected  that  this  eoujst^  will  deal  sutliciently  with  tlh'ory 
jind  ])racti('e  to  enable  om^  to  treat  intelligently  all  ])ractical 
cases  on  the  farm.  There  is  n(>  (loubt  whatever  that  a  student 
>vho  has  satisfactojily  completecl  such  ;i  ])reliminary  course  will  be 
remarkably  well  fitted  to  take  high  rank  in  any  of  the  great  medi- 
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of  the  habits  and  development  of  many  marine  animals.  ^ 
experiment  station's  marine  laboratory,  under  the  direction 
the  professor  of  zoology',  is  open  to  students  who  show  capac?? 
for  effective  work.  It  is  located  on  the  shores  of  the  town,  ne 
Point  Judith,  and  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  original  i 
vestigation  and  experimentation  upon  problems  of  marine  biolo^ 

Further  opportunities  for  study  are  furnished  by  spring 
streams,  ponds  (natural  and  artificial),  and  lakes,  upon  or  imns 
diately  adjacent  to  the  college  grounds.  These  added  to  the  lo<r 
tion  of  the  college  township— in  the  southeast  comer  of  Rhot 
Island,  its  shores  bounded  l)y  Nari'agansett  bay,  and  by  the  A 
lantic — render  the  institution  an  ideal  locality  for  biologic 
study. 

The  department  is  i)rovided  with  Leuckart's  cliaiis ;    Zeigle 
and  other  models,  manikins  elucidating  the  anatomy  of  man,  lion 
and  fowl ;    jireparations  of  skins  and  skeletons  of  typical  ver" 
brated  animals ;  including  not  only  the  domesticated  animals  L 
also  such  rare  forms  as  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  lemurs,  phalange 
manatee,  and  sloth ;  birds  and  mammals  peculiar  to  the  Austral 
region;    the  lung-tishes  (Dipnoi);    the  Surinam  toad;    the  gi 
salamander  (C.  japonicus) ;  preserved  specimens  and  preparati 
of  the  most  important  invertebrated  forms ;  including  Nautilu 
the  shell,  Ai'gonauta  ;  apparatus  for  class  demonstration  of  ma 
scopic  and  microscopic  preparations.     The  department  librar 
eludes  the  best  literature  on  the  subject ;  all  of  the  current  zoo 
cal  journals  are  available,  either  at  the  experiment  station  lit 
or  by  special  arrangements.     Particular  attention  is  given  ^ 
collection  illustrating  the  zoology  of  Rhode  Island. 

Advanced  coui*scs  are  open  to  students  who  have  had  the 
site  training.     Comparative  normal  histology',  dealing  wi 
microscopical  structure  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  organg 
lower  and  higher  animals,  including  modern  methods  of 
chemical  techni<iue  and  histological  investigation,  is  a  cou 
ticularly  adai)ted  for  students  who  intend  to  tit  themselve 
medical   and    veterinary    professions.      Coui'ses  in    con 
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^ziatomy  of  the  vertebratecl  animals,  and  in  comparative  embry- 
olo^  are  offered  to  students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced. 

General  comparative  embryology  is  covered  in  the  courses  in 
l^lant  and  animal  biology. 

Students  who  wish  t<:)  make  a  specialty  of  biological  science,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  science  teachers  or  of  pursuing  a  medi- 
cal and  surgical  course,  are  advised  to  give  the  utmost  possible 
attention  to  physiography ;  chemistry ;  physics ;  English ;  German  ; 
I'^rench  ;  Latin ;  free-hand  drawing,  including  water,  colors ;  and 
psychology,  in  addition  to  the  purely  biological  sciences. 

Students  are  urged  to  consult  freely  with  their  instnictore  in  re- 
grard  to  selection  of  courses. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

An  elective  courae  in  psychology  is  offered  during  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  to  Junioi-s  and  Seniors.  James's  Briefer  Course 
i»  used.  Lectures  and  recitations  are  supplemented  by  reading 
and  simple  experiments. 

ACwRlCULTVRE, 

In  connection  with  the  new  course  in  agiiculture,  it  may  be  said 
^bat  the  foundation  instruction  is  largely  given  in  the  study  of 
cnemistry,  botany,  physics,  geology,  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology, 
*^d  economics. 

-following  upon  this  fundamental  knowledge,  it  is  the  aim  in 

the  agricultural  course  to  teach  the  student  the  practical  applica- 

**Qii  of  the  scientific  princij^les  underlying  technical  agiiculture. 

-^^ifi  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  ])y  means  of  lectures  and  reci- 

^ttons  and  by  the  use  of  text-books  and  reference  books  so  far 

^  available.     The  chief  desire  is  to  supplement,  enforce  and  fix 

^^B  instruction  by  what  may  be  termed  laboratory  work  in  agri- 

^^ture;  that  is,  by  actual  educational   practice  in  the  different 

"inches  of  farminsr. 
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Commencing  in  the  spring  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  an  in- 
troduction is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  origin 
and  necessity  of  agriculture,  its  relation  to  other  occupations,  the 
preparation  for  farming,  the  relations  of  air,  water  and  sunshine 
and  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  agriculture.  In  the  Sophomore 
year  a  study  is  made  of  farm  soils — their  characteristics,  classifi- 
cation and  adaptions,  their  faults  and  means  of  improvement, 
clearing  land  and  preparing  for  crops,  irrigation  and  land  drain- 
age, with  practice  in  planning  and  constructing  systems  of  under- 
draining  on  the  college  farm.  In  the  winter  term  instruction  ik^ 
supplied  in  the  construction,  use  and  care  of  farm  implementHr^-s-«.s 
machines  and  vehicles ;  and  in  the  arrangement,  construction,  an^  ^^^ 
maintenance  of  farm  buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  bridges.  In  th.«ir_jie 
spring  term  fertilization  is  dealt  with,  and  the  instruction  is  r^^  re- 
inforced by  object  lessons  offered  by  the  fertilization  experimen*^  -^ts 
of  the  experiment  station  department  and  by  the  manuring  f»  3ffor 
the  fanii  crops. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year  field  crops  are  considen 
During  this  year  horticulture  is  chiefly  taught.    (See  horticultui 

In  the  Senior  year  opi)ortunity  is  provided  to  study  live  stc_-__.x»i 
husbandry,  including  the  breeds,  breeding,  care  and  managem      ^nt 
of  farm  animals;  rational  feeding  of  live  stock;  dairy  husbands    jy; 
poultry  culture  ;  farm  management  and  accounts. 

Further  elective  subjects  are  available  to  advanced  student^rs.  hy 
special  arrangement,  including  the  history  and  economics  of  a  «^ri- 
culture,  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  farm  law,  apioixl- 
ture,  agiicultural  debate,  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

During  the  course  in  agriculture  occasional  inspection  exci."»r- 
sions  will  be  made  by  the  classes  to  learn  what  practical,  succc^ss- 
ful  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  modern  farming  a^re 
doing. 

Plans  for  short  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  made.    TIb.  ^se 
courses  vnl\  instnict  sj>e(^ial  students  in  the  principles  and  det*  aails 
of  the  best  modern  practical  jioultry  raising  and  dairy  farm.  ii'g. 
For   placing  these  special  courses   in   full  operation  the  college 
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awaits  the  providing  by  the  State  of  additional  suitable  buildings 
»nd  equipment,  which  will  also  greatly  reinforce  the  means  of  in- 
struction in  the  regular  agricultural  course. 

HORTICULTURE, 

Work  in  horticulture  is  designed  for  students  from  all  groups. 
It  is  felt  that  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  \exy  properly 
form  a  part  of  every  well  rounded  education. 

In  the  introductory  course  the  aim  will  be  to  discuss  principles 
of  general  importance  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  orchard  or 
garden  crops.  The  courses  in  pomology  and  vegetable  gardening 
are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  growing  of  fi-uits 
and  vegetables. 

Landscape  gardening  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
seek  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art.  Its  aim  is  the 
search  for  beauty  as  evinced  in  the  work  of  nature,  softened  by 
the  touch  of  art. 

Forestry  touches  problems  of  import  to  every  citizen  interested 
in  the  public  welfare.  Owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
forests  and  waterflow,  the  subject  is  often  of  more  vital  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  than  to  the  farmer. 

The  subject  of  plant-breeding  will  appeal  chiefly  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  broader  problems  of  biological  development  and 
Relationship.  A  careful  study  of  the  amelioration  and  develop- 
^iient  of  plants  under  culture  throws  light  upon  many  of  the 
general  problems  of  evolution  which  are  of  interest  to  all  think- 
ing students. 

The  courses  in  reading  and  original  investigation  are  designed 
<;hiefly  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  horticulture. 

LAXGUACwES. 

The  subjects  grouped  under  this  head  are  English,  German, 
French,  Latin,  and  ex])ression. 
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English— comprising  composition,  rhetoric,  and  literature — may      ^ 
be  studied  throughout  the  course.    It  is  required  during  the  pre--^  ^ 
paratory  years  and  the  first  three  yeara  of  the  collegiate  depart-- 
ment.    Tlie  preparatory  students  review  English  grammar,  an 
study  the  works   prescribed  for  entrance  to  the  New  Englan--   ^ 
colleges.    The  theory  and  practice  of  rhetoric  are  taught  througL::^- 
out  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  application  of  rhetorical  principle's 
is  sought  in  themes  and  illustrative  readings.    The  Sophomor*^ 
make  a  critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces  and  write 
essays  and  various  short  papers.     The  required  work  of  the  Juniors 
consists  of  a  study  of  the  great  English  poets  from  Chaucer   to 
Tennyson.    Collateral  reading  is  supplied,  and  students  are  en- 
couraged to  special  investigation  along  literary  and  historical  Unes. 
In  the  Senior  year  electives  are  offered  at  present  in  literature  aucl 
themes.     In  1901  work  in  historical  English  and  argumentation 
may  also  be  taken.    In  the  new  couraes  three  years  of  foreigrx* 
language  study  are  required  for  graduation,  one  preparatory  and 
two   advanced.     It  is  desirable  that  two  of  the  three  years  \>^ 
spent  upon  one  language. 

A  three  years'  coui'se  in  German  has  been  arranged,  which  ma3^ 
be  begun  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.     As  far  a.^ 
possible  the  language  itself  is  made  the  medium  of  instructioi:^  > 
and  the  subject  is  studied  in  grammar  work,  dictation,  conversa*^  ^ 
tion,  and  translation — from  English  into  (xernian  and  from  Crerma:^^ 
into  English.     The  course  is  carefully  graded.     As  soon  as  a  sma^-* 
vocabulary  is  acquired,  the  student  begins  the  reading  of  simpL  ^ 
prose  and  poetry,  passing  gradually  to  more  difficult  texts. 

French  is  l)eguii  in  the  preparatory  year  and  maybe  studies  ^*^ 
three  yeai-s.  Seven  courses  are  offered.  The  instruction  in  tliu  ^^'^ 
language  is  similar  to  that  given  in  German.  Grammar,  converse ^-^'^ 
tion,  dictation,  translation,  and  composition  are  taught. 

Latin  is  elective  except  in  the  preparatory  department.     TTli^ 
college  offers  a  two  years'   course.     Should   a   student  wish       to 
]nirsue  the  subject  farther,  he  may  do  so  at  his  own  expense,    hy 
taking  private  lessons  of  the  instructor.     Much  attention  is  ip^aid 
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to  derivation  of  words,  in  order  that  such  study  may  aid  in  com- 
prehending the  terminology  of  science. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  expression  is  to  teach  one  to  read  easily 
and  intelligently,  and  to  think  accurately  and  rapidly.  The  work 
consists  of  sight  reading,  extemporaneous  speaking,  recitations, 
the  delivery  of  original  orations,  and  the  study  of  various  forms 
of  poetry  and  prose.    Expression  is  elective  throughout  the  course. 

In  the  building  of  Lippitt  Hall  excellent  accommodations  were 
provided  for  the  library.  Students  now  have  freer  access  to  the 
V)ooks  than  was  possible  before,  and  the  librar3"  is  proving  a  valu- 
nble  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  college. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  courses  in  histiny  and  political  science  cover  five  terms,  and 
are  elective  for  Juniors  and  Senicu's. 

A  continuous  course  in  United  States  history  is  ottered  during 
the  fall  and  winter  terms.  The  library  is  well  e([ui|)i)ed  in  this 
department,  and  is  made  much  use  of,  in  reports  and  essays,  by 
the  i)upils. 

Political  science  I,  ottered  in  tlie  fall  term,  consists  of  a  study 
of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment— town,  city,  county,  State,  and  national.  S[)ecial  attention 
is  paid  to  municipal  problems,  and  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion. Extensive  use  of  the  library  is  necessary.  The  winter  [ind 
s|>ring  terms  are  devoted  to  i>olitical  economy,  based  u])()n  Walker's 
Advanced  Course.  In  the  s[>ring  term  special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  ap])lication  of  the  general  j)rinciples  to  banking, 
finance  and  other  ])resent  day  problems. 

MATIIEMATKS. 

Three  courses  in  mathematics  are  prt^scribcd  iov  all  candidates 
for  a  degree  ;  the  subjects  being  higher  algebra,  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  s()lid  and  si>lierical  iz'eonietrv.     Tlic  work  extends  through- 
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a  basis  for  further  work  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  as 
means  for  developing  the  power  of  logical  reasoning  and  of  eiac^ 
and  concise  expfression.    It  is  the  aim  throughout  the  coarse  t= 
select  such  problems  and  applications  as  shall  have  direct  bearius 
upon  practical  subjects. 

Courses  in  analytical  geometry  and  calculus  are  required  cr 
students  in  the  mechanical  and  physics-mathematical  courses,  i 
addition  to  the  above,  and  a  number  of  electives  are  open  to  stc 
dents  who  propose  to  make  a  specialty  of  mathematics  or  of  an 
of  the  sciences  which  depend  largely  upon  it. 

Tlie  coui*se  in  analytical  geometry  includes  the  subject  of  Ioe 
and  their  equations,  the  analytical  demonstration  of  manyges 
metrical  theorems,  and  the  simpler  properties  of  the  conic  sectios 
The  work  in  calculus  includes  the  differentiation  of  algebraic,  tr^ 
onometric,  anti-trigonometric,  exponential  and  logarithmic  fu^ 
tions,  successive  differentiation,  and  the  integpration  of  sim  j 
functions,  illustrated  by  applications  to  the  rectification  of  plcK 
curves,  the  areas  of  plane  cui-ves  and  the  surface  and  volume 
solids  of  revolution.  The  fundamental  formulas  of  mechanics  a: 
developed  and  illustrated.  The  more  familiar  devices  for  integra 
tion  are  studied,  and  a  short  time  is  devoted  to  the  interestir* 
subject  of  curve-tracing. 

Students  wisliing  to  prepare  for  advanced  work  along  the  lin^ 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  are  especially  advised  t: 
elect  the  courses  offered  in  advanced  integral  calculus,  analytic? 
mechanics,  and  differential  equations,  while  those  who  desire  a 
insight  into  the  development  of  modem  pure  mathematics  ma- 
elect  work  in  projective  geometry,  modern  analytical  geometr; 
theory  of  equations,  and  theory  of  functions. 

Two  elective  courses  are  offered  in  astronomy,  one  in  practice 
astronomy,  in  which  the  simpler  problems  of  practical  astronoin: 
are  discussed,  and  a  lecture  course  in  physical  astronomy,  the  aL 
of  which  is  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the  general  ch^r 
jicteristics  of  the  various  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  to  e  " 
l)lijisize  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  universe.     A  four-iLJ 
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tonal  telescope,  an  eighteen-incb  celestial  globe,  a  large  col- 
m  of  lauteru-slides  of  astronomical  pbenoiueDa,  and  a  small 
arefuUy  cbosen  reference  librarj^  add  greatly  to  tbe  resources 
e  department. 

civil  engineering  tbree  courses  are  oftered.  Plane  surveying 
ten  up  by  tbe  agiicultural  Sopbomores  in  tbe  spring  term,  and 
lowed  by  a  course  in  leveling,  gi-ading,  and  road  construction 
ig  tbe  first  term  of  tbe  Junior  year.  Tbis  work  is  supple- 
:ed  by  practice  witb  tbe  comi)ass,  cbain,  and  transit  in  meas- 
^  areas  and  ])lotting  land,  as  well  as  work  witb  tbe  levels, 
ring  profiles,  and  estjvblisbing  grade  lines  for  roads.  More 
inced  work  in  engineering  is  offered  tbe  Senioi*s  in  tbe  spring 
I,  wbile  tbrougbout  tbe  course  practical  surveying  is  given 
e  students  desirous  of  doing  extra  work  in  tbis  line. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING, 

be  aim  of  tbis  depaiiiment  is  to  give  sound  tbeoretical  and 
"ougb  practical  training  to  students  wbo  seek  to  prepare  tbem- 
es  for  useful  and  responsible  positions.  Xo  attempt  is  made 
each  trades ;  but  tbe  coui'se  oflered  in  sbop-work  will  furnisb 
ii  training  as  will  ensure,  otber  things  being  equal,  marked 
3e8s  in  mechanical  pui*suits  sulmequent  to  graduation.  Tbe 
alar  four  yeai-s'  c(mi*se  deals  with  mecdianical  engineering  as 
licable  to  tbe  industries  canied  on  in  New  England,  and  par- 
larly  in  Rhode  Island.  Si)eciMl  attention  is  given  to  tbe  de- 
ls and  tbe  economical  operation  of  shops  and  mills,  and  of 
lufacturing  and  industrial  machinery.  Thorough  courses  in 
hematics,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  English,  French,  and 
man  are  made  tbe  basis  of  this  work.  The  subjects  of  mecb- 
m,  metallurgy,  beating  and  ventilation  of  buildings,  engineer - 
specifications,  and  laws  of  contracts  are  treated  by  lectures 
text-books.  Tbe  several  laboratories  are  well  ecjuipiied  for 
king  in  wood  and  metals  and  for  the  testing  of  materials  used 
'Onstruction.  Students  in  the  department  of  mechanical  en- 
Bering  receive  instniction  in  bench-work  in  wood,  wood-turn- 
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ing,  pattern-making,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  and  mechanic^ail 
drawing. 

Students  in  the  agricultural  department  receive  instnictiou    in 
wood-working  and  forging,  and  may  elect  other  work  with  the  a.il- 
A'ice  and  consent  of  the  committee  on  studies.    Women  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  elect  wood-carving  at  any  time  during  the  four 
years'  course.    During  the  winter  tenn  of  three  months,  the  shops 
are  open  to  receive  persons  who  may  wish  to  enter  tlie  college 
and  take  up  special  work  of  a  trade  nature  in  any  of  the  above 
lines.    In  addition  to  this  work,  these  students  may  take  a  Umited 
amount  of  time  for  the  study  of  any  related  subject. 

The  caipenter  shop  contains  benches  and  tools  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate twenty -four  students  at  one  time.    The  course  is  ie^" 
signed  to  give  skill  and  confidence  in  working  the  various  kind^ 
of  wood,  and  also  to  impart  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  c^^ 
building  and  construction.    A  series  of  practical  lectures  upo 
the  art  of  estimating  the  cost  of  various  constructions  of  wood  i 
given  to  the  agricultural  students  of  the  Sophomore  year.    Ti\^^ 
wood-turning  room  contains  thirteen  lathes,  each  with  its  complet^^^ 
set  of  gouges  and  turning-tools.    In  the  same  room  are  benche^=^^-^=^^^ 
for  pattern-making,  and  also  power  machinery  for  working  wood : 
such  as    circular  saw,  hand  saw,  jig  saw,  surface  planer,  bnz 
planer,  mortising  machine,  dowel  machine  and  others.     All  stu 
dents  take  wood-turning,  and  during  the  period  each  has  practic 
under   the   direct  charge   of  the  engineer  in  care  of  the  shop 
boiler  and   engine.     This  engine  is  of  thirty  horse  power;    an 
])esides  furnishing  power  for  the  shop,  drives  a  ten  K.  W.  dynani 
for  lighting  the  buildiug.     The  work  in  pattern-making  given  t< 
the  students  in  the  mechanical  department  in  the  Junior  year  con — 
sists  of  the  making  of  selected  pieces  to  illustrate  the  principlei=* 
of  shrinkage,  drafts,  finish,  core-box  making,  built-up  work,  anil 
tlie  general  requirements  of  imttern-making. 

The  forge  shoji  will  accommodate  twelve  students  at  one  time  - 
It  contains  twelve  forges  and  anvils,  a  stock  cutter,  ift  bolt  header, 
a  i)ost  drill,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  hammers,  tongs,  and 
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other  forge  and  auvil  tools  iiecessarj'  for  complete  work.    A  regu- 

1  ar  course  is  followed  here  as  in  other  lines  ;   and  for  the  students 

of  the  agricultural  department  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 

found  about  a  farm.    The  various  operations  of  drawing,  bending, 

upsetting,  and  welding  are  taught  and  applied  in  the  making  of 

-such  useful  pieces  as  staples,  hooks,  chains,  and  iron  work  for 

farm  tools.     The  students  of  the  mechanical  dei>artnient  follow  a 

similar  course  but  in  a  direction  more  suited  to  the  machine  shop. 

Bolts,  nuts,  machine  forgings,  chisels,  and  lathe  tools  are  made, 

and  afterward  put  to  practical  use. 

Only  students  in  the  mechanical  department  work  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.    The  course  here  is  designed  to  give  a  sure  knowledge 
of  and  intelligent  practice  in  the  best  modern  methods  of  using 
the  various  tools ;  such  as,  lathes,  planera,  drills,  milling-machines, 
and  grinding  machines.    A  coui'se  of  hand  work  at  the  bench  is 
oflFered,  and  includes  instniction  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping,  and 
finishing.    Each  student  in  the  machine  shop  builds  a  complete 
machine  before  finishing  the  course.     Students  of  former  yeai^ 
liave  made  an  engine,  dynamo,  speed  lathe,  full  set  of  arbors,  set 
of  nut  arbors,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools. 

In  experimental  engineering  the  students  make  tests  of  engines, 
l[>oiler8,  pumps,  steam  gauges,  injectors  and  a  hydraulic  ram.     The 
strength  of  materials  is  investigated  theoretically  in  class  under 
the  head  of  mechanics  of  materials,  and  practically  in  the  labora- 
tory by  conducting  tests  upon  specimens  of   wood,  iron,  steel, 
brick,  stone,  cement,  boiler  plate,  etc.     In  hydraulics,  water  nietei*s 
are  calibrated  and  measurements  of  water  made  by  orifices  and 
wiers.     During  the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  the  class  in 
mechanical  engineering  h(^lds  semi-weekly  conferences ;    re])orts 
4ire  given  upon  articles  in  the  industrial  magazines  and  journals, 
and  engineering  subjects  of  general  interest  are  discussed.    The 
following  are  some  of  the  topics  considered  :  typos  of  steam  boilers, 
furnaces,  boiler  feedei*s,  fuels,  lubricants,  gas  and  heat  engines, 
preparation  and  use  of  wood,  cutting  tools  for  metals,  pumping 
machinery. 
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Mechanical  dra\^ing  is  taught  throughout  the  Sophomore 
Junior  years.  Students  are  required  to  keep  notebooks,  in  wl 
freehand  sketches  are  made  from  models ;  and  these  sketches 
afterward  worked  up  into  finished  drawings.  Tlie  makin^ 
working  drawings  for  some  machine  completes  the  course.  P 
tice  in  tracing  and  blue  printing  is  given  to  all  students, 
course  in  drawing  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  con-esponding  cou 
of  shop  work  and  not  to  produce  professional  draughtsmen. 

Freehand  Dra>ving. — Freehand  drawing  is  taught  only  in 
fall  and  spring  term,  and  is  required  in  the  fall  term,  Fresh 
year.  The  recjuired  work  comprises  the  study  of  perspective 
especially  of  values  fi-om  objects,  still  life,  and  simple  cj 
Memory  sketches  of  all  objects  drawn  are  expected  of  each 
dent.  The  sketch  class  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  departni 
This  meets  for  one  hour  once  a  week  and  is  conducted  by  its  m 
bens,  who  pose  in  turn  or  find  a  substitute.  These  time  sket^ 
from  life,  without  instruction,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  stud 
teaching  him  to  note  quickly  the  effect  desired.  Each  studei 
required  to  leave  at  the  college  a  specimen  of  his  work, 
library  of  the  studio  has  a  good  nucleus  of  art  books. 

In  addition  to  the  ai*t  electives,  comprising  drawing  from 
and  the  cast,  painting  in  oil,  pastel  and  water  color,  modeling, 
the  history  of  art,  special  work  will  be  aiTanged  for  scientific 
mechanical  students. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

The  military  department  is  duly  organized  under  Captain  \ 
liam  W.  Wotherspoon  of  the  12tlj  Infantry^  who  was  assigne< 
duty  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  by  the  presic 
of  the  United  States,  by  special  onlei-s  No.  257,  from  the  war 
partment,  dated  November  1,  189tt. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  goverimient,  in  orga 
ing  the  military  department  at  colleges,  to  prepare  the  young  i 
of  the  country  to  perform  with  skill  and  understanding  those  : 
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which  will  fall  ui>ou  them  in  time  of  national  trouble, 
lem  to  take  positions  as  officers  in  the  national  guard 
lers.  The  course  consists  of  both  practical  and  tlieo- 
uction  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

actical  coui-se,  which  consists  largely  of  drill,  both  as 
1  artillery,  particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  physi- 
cnent  of  the  students.  No  effort  is  spared  to  instill  into 
i  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken,  and 
2r  them  that  quickness  and  readiness  to  obey  which  is 
y  to  a  soldier,  to  insure  a  proper  and  healthful  carriage 
jr.  All  male  students  in  good  health  are  required  to 
urse,  for  which  purpose  they  are  organized  into  a  bat- 
'o  companies  of  infantry,  from  which  four  batteries  of 
)  selected  and  two  chisses  in  military  signalling, 
ts  have  been  uniformed  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  in 
handsome  uniform  of  fine  blue  cloth,  consisting  of  a 
trousei-s  cut  after  the  pattern  worn  by  the  U.  S.  naval 
I  forage  caps  holding  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  State  of 
ad.  This  uniform  is  not  only  handsome  and  economi- 
h  moderate  care  will  last  a  long  time, 
ities  for  the  njilitarv  coni*se  are  excellent.  The  land 
oUege  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  of  the  illus- 
many  of  the  minor  operations  of  war.  The  campus 
nusually  good  drill  ground  ;  and  for  indoor  drill,  during 
^'eather,  the  college  has  one  of  the  largest  drill  halls, 
Girgest,  of  auy  institution  of  learning  in  the  ccmntrv. 

PlIYSKAL   TRALXIXG, 

\g  wonjen  have  opportunity  to  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
ist  three  times  a  week.  Once  a  week  all  the  young 
3t  for  gymnasium  w(nk,  which  is  conducted  by  Miss 
Jrooks  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  (fvmnastics. 
es  under  the  same  <lirection  are  arranged  for  further 
s  subject.  All  the  young  women  are  required  to  take 
work,  unless  physically  disabled. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  courses  of  instinictiou  are  oflFered  in  the  tliflFeren 
departmente.  All  studies  required  of  regular  students  lead  to  th 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  General  Chemistry,  Briefer  Course. — Non-metals.  Recita- 
tions, lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Spring  ienn,  Sophcmwre  ymr; 
recitations  and  lectures,  S  e;i*errfses  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  / 
eu'erciife  of  2  hof/r^per  week,  lieqarred  of  ail  candid at&f  for  a  de- 
gree, 

II.  General    Chemistry. — Metals.      Lectures    and    laboratory 

work.    Fall  tet^ra.  Junior  year  ;  3  e^rereises  per  xoeek.    R&pdred  o) 

all  candidates  for  a  degree 

• 

III.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.  Fall  terniy  Junior 
year  ;  2  e^rercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week  ;  Wifiter  tenn,  2  ejpereiseJa 
of  S  hourf<  each  j^er  week.     lief/aired  of  all  candidates  firr  a  de-gree 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.      Wittter  tenn,  Junior  year  ;  J^  ea^ercises  per  week.     lietinin 
(f  Agricullural  students, 

V.  Orq-anic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    S  e,~ —    ^^^' 
L-nisi's jii'^r  wef'k.     hlectire ;    iqmn  to  stmUods  \cho  have  taken  eon/     "  -^*^ 

/r. 
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Al.  Agricultural  Chemistry.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
prlitg  ienn,  Junior  year  ;  ^l  exei^cises  j)er  week.  Laboratory  work, 
nr//  tena^  Senior  year  ;  2  (V^/r/Vfd*  of  S  hnnrs  each  per  week.  Re- 
^  rreil  of  Agricultural  attuJents, 

A'll.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.  Spring  term, 
*€ n for  year  ;  2  e^ereime^  ofS  /to urn  each  per  week.  Required  of 
yt'^h'uliural  HtwlenU, 

VlII.  Courses  in  Theoretical  or  Sanitary  Chemistry  or  Quan- 
ta tive  Analysis. — Laboratory  work.  Throughout  the  Senior  year  ; 
"^^x^rciseif  of  3  hours  each i>er  weAik,  Elective  ;  open  to  »tudenti<  who 
'  '.'e  taken  cournfea  I  and  11, 


^.  Dyeing"  of  Textile  Fabrics. —  Winter  and  spring  terms, 
^<  ^or  year  ;  thre^  ej'ercises  per  week.  Elect  ire  ;  open  to  students 
Ao  hare  talen  courses  IV and  VI 1, 


PHYSICS, 

I-  General  Course. — Study  of  sound  and  heat,  Fall  ternt ;  elec- 
^<5ity  and  magnetism,  Winter  tenn  ;  light,  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
^^1  pneumatics.  Spring  term,  I'reshtnan  year  ;  recitations,  S  e,r- 
<^^se^  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  cj'ercise  per  week.  I  Required 
^*ll  candidates  for  a  degree, 

-*^I.  Advanced  Physics. —  Throughout  the  ye<ir ;  recitations,  1 
^*'viiie  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  ej*ercises  per  week,  Elective  ; 
^**  to  i<tudents  irho  hare  taken  course  1, 

^ll.  Advanced  Elec^trical  Work. — A  course  of  lectures  upon 
'^trical  measurements,  testing  of  instruments,  dynamos  and 
^tors.  Throughout  the  year.  Lectures,  !  e^rerrises  per  week  ; 
^^^>ratory  work,  1  e^nercii<eper  week,  FJertire  ;  open  to  i<tudenb<  who 
^^e  ti(ken  courae  IL 

IV.    Applied  Electricity. — A  coui-se  of  lectures  upon  the  modern 
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practical  applications  of  electricity.  Throughout  the  year;  lec- 
tures, 2  exerdaes  per  iceek  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  per  week, 
Eleetice  ;  open  to  student h  who  have  taken  course  III, 

V.  Eleiueutary  Photography. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions upon  the  optics  and  chemistry  of  photography,  together 
with  practical  photographic  work.  Sjyring  terra  ;  lectures,  2  ex- 
ercines  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  per  week.  Elegit  ice  / 
open  to  all  ,stu(/ents. 

VI.  Advanced  Photography. — A  coui-se  of  lectures  on  photo- 
micrography, the  making  of  lantern  slides  and  bromide  enlarge- 
ments, and  the  manipulation  of  the  optical  lantern.  Spring  term  ; 
lectures,  '2  e^rerclse-s  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  2  exercises  j>er  we^k. 
Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  V, 

PHYSIOGRAPHY, 

Tank's  Physical  (Teograi)hy,  with  required  reading  from  reference 
books.  Laboratory  work  and  excursions.  Tall  tenh,  Ereshtnan 
year  ;  Jf.  exercisei<  per  week,     lieijuircAl  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree, 

GEOLOGY. 

Agiicultural  Geology. — Lectures  and  recitations.  Winter  term 
of  Senior  year  ;  2  exercises  per  ire^'k.  /iCf/ aired  'of  Agricultural 
stude/it.s,  elective  for  Afechanical  students. 

BOTANY. 

I.  Biology  of  Plants. — The  general  i)rinciples  of  biology  are 
illustrated  by  our  common  plants.     Laboratory,  reading  and  lec- 
tures.     Winter  and  Spiimj  ferms,  T reshinan  year^  and  Fall  terni^ 
Sophomore  year  ;  S  exerci-scs  of  -  lontrs  each  per  week,     Re/piired  ojf^ 
.^indents  in  the  A(jricfdfural,  B'tolotpcid  and  Chemical  courses, 

II.  Fuiii^i. — A  study  of  fuu^i  with  special  reference  to  para- 
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sitic  forms  of  economic  importance.  Laboratory,  readings  and  lec- 
tures. Eledice  ;  open  to  i^lutfents  mho  ham  iahen  course  I,  Hours- 
arranged  icif/t  i/istrtfrtor. 

III.  Histology. — Laboratory,  reading  and  lectures.  The  labo- 
ratory work  includes  methods  of  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining, 
and  mounting.  Eleci'ire  ;  apen  to  students  irh()  hare  taken  course  I, 
Hours  arranged  with  instruetor. 

IV.  A  study  of  the  Spring  Flora  of  Kingston,  with  practice  in 
the  identification  of  species.  Field  and  laboratory,  Spri/ig  term  : 
1  e,rereise  per  7reel\  Kleetjve  ;  open  to  students  mho  hare  taken 
course  f. 

By  consulting  the  instructor  other  arrangements  may  sometimes 
be  made  for  those  desiring  to  elect  work  in  l)otanv. 

ZOdLOCfY. 

I.  Biology  of  Animals. — Instruction  in  animal  biology  enibraces 
a  careful  treatment,  through  the  laboratoiy,  lecture  and  text-book, 
of  the  general  anatomical,  ]ihysiological  and  developmental  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life  ;  the  conditions  and  the  causes  of  the  broad 
manifestations  of  life,  in  the  cell,  in  the  indiviibial,  and  in  the  race. 
The  types  studied  are  :  Amo'l)a,  PMranupcium,  Yorticella,  Hydra, 
earthworm,  tish,  frog,  cat  and  man.  Among  the  (piestions  dealt 
with  are  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  ])rotop]asm,  nutrition, 
gi'owth,  reproduction,  life,  death,  the  [)hysi<)]ogical  division  of 
labor,  heredity,  the  views  held  by  the  ditlerent  schools  of  evolu- 
tionists, the  variation  of  species,  etlect  of  envinuiment,  naturnl 
selection,  parasitism,  and  geograjihical  distribution.  In  brief,  it 
is  a  course  adapted  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  a  knowl- 
edge sufficient  to  com])rehend  an<l  t()  profit  by  the  iini)ortant  cur- 
rent discussions  bearing  ui)oii  man's  relations  to  his  environment ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  broad  foundation  f(>r  one  who  plans  to 
enter  a  career  in  l)i<)logi('al  st-ience,  either  as  ;i  tencher,  investiga- 
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II.  Zoology  of  the  Farm  Auimals. — A  study  of  the  anatoiu 
and  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  embryology  and  phyl 
geny  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep  and  pig.     (Including  reference  t^ 
parasites  and  diseases.)    Fall  term,  Junior  year  ;   S  exei^cises 
ireeJc,     Retjuirefl  of  AgricaUural  atudenta. 

III.  Zoology  of  Farm  Animals.— (a)  Zoology  of  the  domest  - 
fowls.  Winter  tenn,  *htnmr  year ;  6  weeks  {pne-half  term), 
exercwes  j^er  week,  (i)  The  principles  and  practice  of  aquici 
ture,  (applied  zoology).  With  special  reference  to  utilization 
ponds,  ditches,  coast,  and  waste  places  on  the  farm,  for  growi 
crops  of  food  animals.  0  weeks  [one-half  term)  ;  S  exercises  m^ 
week, 

IV.  Entomology.     Fall  term,  Junior  or  Senior  year  ;  S  exerc  y. 
per  week. 


ffey 


V.  Comparative  Animal   Physiology. — (Including    histolo^^s^ir . 
for   advanced  students  only.     Prerequisites,  organic  chemists     nr 
and  all  previous  courses  in  zoology).     Senior  year  ;   S  exercises ^^^i)er 
iveek, 

VI.  The  Spring  Fauna  of  Kingston,  as  complementary  to  ^^^lie 
course  on  the  Spring  Flora.  Sjyring  term,  1  exercise  per  wc:=r^ek, 
Flevtice, 

For  additional  coui-ses  in  comparative    normal    histology,         ^ 
comparative    anatomy  of   the  vertebrated  animals,  in   comp*^  ^^^' 
tive  embryology,  and  in    the   phylogeny  of  animals,  special        ^^'^" 
rangements  may  be  made  with  the  instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elementary   Course. — LeetureK,  recitations,  simple  laborai:: ^^^'^^ 
♦experiments.       ]yinter  and  Spring   temis  ;    3  exercises  per  itr^^-^k. 

Flecfirc  for  Jttniors  and  Seniuri^. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

X    Introduction. — Definition  of  terms ;   origin  and  necessity  of 

^^iculture ;  relations  of  agriculture  to  other  industries ;   agricul- 

re  as  an  occupation  ;  education  for  agriculture  ;  the  atmosphere 

md  sunshine  in  relation  to  agriculture  ;    i)lant  and  animal  life  in 

griculture.     Sprhuj  Avv/i,  Frenhinan  year  ;   2  exerciser  per  ireeir, 

'ietpihed  of  Atjriciiltural  sttuhnh, 

II.     Soils. —  llie  origin,  fort/iation,  and  depoititiun  of  aoih  are 
-fftvdied  under  physiography  ;  the  coynpoifitionj  mechanical  andchein- 
'^<-af  analysis  under  agncultural  chtnnistry  ;  the  physical  properties 
<xnd  relations  under  soil-physics.    Agiicultural  Soils. — Definition  ; 
function ;  variation ;  classification  ;  adaptation  ;  location  ;  exami- 
s^atiou ;   faults ;    improvement  and   preparation ;    clearing  land ; 
^Trading ;  mixing  soils ;  paring  and  burning ;  reclaiming  land ;  irri- 
gation.    J^all  term,  Sophoinore  year ;   2  crercises  per  week  for  one- 
iiolf  tenn,    Required  of  uigricifliund  dudents, 

m.     Land  Drainage  (Waring). — Sources  of  water;   necessity 

of  drainage ;  kinds  of  drains ;  action  of  drains ;   planning  system 

of  drainage ;   drain  tiles ;    constnic^tion  and  care  of  drains ;    cost 

*Ud  value  of  drains ;    sanitary  effects   of  drainage.     Fall  term, 

'^rj^jthomore  year  ;  2  ej'ercise^s per  ttyel'  for  onc-lialf  term.     liequired 

^^  Agricultural  students, 

IV.  Agricultural  Ap)paratus  and  Constructions. — Farm  tools; 
^^:tiplements ;  machines  and  vehicles ;  farm  l)uildings ;  fences ; 
^V)ad8  and  bridges — an*angement,  construction,  care  and  mainte- 
'^ance.  Wifiter  terfn,  Sophomore  year  ;  S  exercises  2)er  \reeK\  Re- 
^^'^lireil  of  Agricultural  students. 


V.  Farm  Fertilization. — Introduction ;  classification  of  ma- 
ures,  atmospheric,  mineral  and  organic ;  manurial  sources  of 
X:>otash,  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  iron,  ])li()S])hates  and  nitrogen  salts ; 
^^table  manure,  composition  and  management ;  animal  manures ; 
liquid  manure ;   farm  sewage ;   guanos ;    fish   fertilizers ;    animal 
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refuse ;  peat ;  green  manuring ;  sea-weeds ;   vegetable  refuse  and 
by-products;   composts;   divisors  for  manures;   application  and 
action  of  manures ;   valuation  of  manures.    Sjmng  f^nn,  A^opho- 
more  year  ;   S  exercises  pei*  v^eek,     liequired  of  Agricultural  stu- 
dents. 

VI.  Field  Crops. — Balancing  of  farm  ;  rotation  of  crops ;  grass- 
land ;  wood-land ;  tillage-land ;  ])reparation  of  land,  planting 
cultivating,  harvesting,  storing  and  disposal  of  crops ;  special  con- 
sideration of  the  hay  crop,  fodder  crops,  Indian  corn,  potatoes 
root  croj)S,  field  and  garden  vegetables ;  weeds.  I^all  te/vn,  Janixr^ 
year ;  2  ea'ercises  j)er  week.    Elective, 

VII.  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  (Curtis).— Origin,  history,  char- 
acteristics and  adaptability  of  the  leading  breeds  of  the  horse, 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultrj'^ ;  scoring ;  tracing  pedigrees ; 
breeders'  associations.    Eall  tenn,  Senior  year ;   2  exercises  per 
xoeek.    Elective, 

Vni.  Breeding  of  Live  Stock. — The  principles  of  breeding; 
heredity ;  atavism  ;  correlation  ;  variation  ;  fecundity  ;  in-breed- 
ing ;  cross-breeding ;  relative  influence  of  parents ;  sex ;  pedigree ; 
form ;  selection  ;  the  breeding,  care  and  management  of  the  horse, 
neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  Eall  tenn,  Seniar  year  ;  3 
exercises  per  week.    Elective, 

IX.  Histoiy  of  Agriculture. — Agriculture  in  relation  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  fisher  and  hunter-folk  ;  nomads  ;  tillers  of  the  soil ;  develop- 
ment of  tillage  ;  history  of  the  plow ;  crop  rotation ;  irrigation ; 
feiiilization ;  general  and  special  farming  ;  agricultural  education  ; 
agricultural  experimentation ;  evolution  of  farming  implements ; 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  to-day.  Eall  tenn,  Senioi*  year  ;  2  exer- 
cises per  week.     Elective  hy  special  arrangement, 

X.  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals. — Principles  of  rational  feeding  5 
animal  body,  composition,  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation^ 
and  excrementation ;  feeding  stiifts,  composition  and  digestibility  : 
nutrients;   feeding  standards;   formulating  rations;   selection  of 
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feeding-  stuft's  ;  preparation  of  food ;  methods  of  feeding ;  utility  of 
shelter ;   special  feeding  of  horse,  cow,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry. 
Wl/tter  term,  Senior  year  ;  J  rrerc ! tse^s  j)er  week,    AYecdre. 

XI.  Dairy  Husbandry. — Breeds  and  breeding  of  dairy  cattle ; 
barns  and  dairy  buildings ;  milk  production,  composition ;  man- 
agement, au-ation,  pasteurization,  sterilization,  testing,  transporta- 
tion, and  marketing;  creaming;  butter  making ;  cheese-making; 
milk-preservation,  condensed  milk,  milk-sugar,  etc.,  milk-prepara- 
tion for  infants  and  invalids ;  dairy  bacteriology.  n7///<?7'  terf/i, 
Senior  year  ;  S  e.ferclses  j)er  a^eek'.     Elective, 

XII.  Poultry  Raising. — Domestic  fowls — kinds,  breeds,  selec- 
tion, and  breeding;  buildings — location  and  arrangement,  con- 
struction and  furnishing,  ventilation,  yards  and  parks  ;  foods  and 
feeding,  care  and  management,  production  of  eggs  and  Hesh,  fat- 
tening ;  dressing  and  marketing  ;  incubation,  natural  and  artificial ; 
rearing  ;  diseases  and  enemies  ;  caponiziug  ;  records  and  accounts  ; 
special  management  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons.  Win- 
ter term,  Senior  year  ;    *  e./'e?'ei. se-s  j>er  treek.     Elective. 

XIII.  Agricultural  Economics. — The  mutual  relations  of  agri- 
culture and  the  body  politic;  the  })osition  of  agriculture;  inde- 
pendence of  agriculture;  State  intervention;  legislation;  tariff; 
bounties;  taxation;  insurance;  credit;  rewards;  census;  moral 
and  social  aspects  of  agriculture  ;  division  and  distribution  of 
farms;  size  of  farms  ;  extensive  and  iutcnsive  fanning* ;  ownership 
of  land;  inheritaiu-e;  nationalization  of  land  ;  government  lands ; 
colonization  ;  agricultural  laborers,  niachinery,  exi)erinunitation  ; 
education  ;  association  ;  cooperation  ;  piess  ;  agricultural  inij)rove- 
nient ;  reclamation  and  iiiigntion  of  land;  diversiticntion  of  [)ro- 
ducts.  Winftr  tiVm,  S,iii,>r  //"'/'.'  ^  i  .lui'risr.s  ju  r  //•<</*.  FJnttce 
hy  f<pei-ial  arr<un/t  im  nf  for  sfnJt  nfi>>  >rh>>  /n/r>  fa/,rn  Aqri<tiltHrc  IX, 

XIY.  Agricultuial  Literature. — Au  o]>portunity  to  read  and 
.study  in  any  sj)ccial   line  of  agriculture  for  which  the  student  is 
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buUetins  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.     Winter  tenn^ 
Senio7*  year;  2  exercises  per  week.    Elective  by  speciul  arrange^fient. 

XV.  Farm  Management. — Introduction  and  definitions  ;  farm- 
ing requisites ;  farm  production  and  market  relations ;  capital — 
permanent,  floating  and  perishable — distribution  in  land,  buildings, 
apparatus,  live  stock,  and  supplies  ;  labor  and  power ;  machinery  ; 
kind  of  farming ;  size  of  farm  ;  system  of  farming ;  ownership  or 
rental  of  farm ;  maintenance  and  management ;  returns  and  re- 
sults ;  inventory,  and  balancing  of  accounts.  Sprhu/  tenn,  Senior 
year;  5  e^verases 2>^r  week.     Elective. 

XVI.  Farm  Accounts  and  Records. — The  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  book-keeping  in  their  application  to  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts ;  diary ;  note-book ;  calendar ;  records  and  accounts  of 
special  departments,  crops,  fields,  and  animals ;  calculations ;  esti- 
mates, and  valuations;  inventories.  Spiung  term^  Senior  year; 
1  exercise  per  week.    Elective, 

XVII.  Farm  Law. — The  legal  rights  and  liabilities  of  farmers ; 
purchase  and  sale  of  farm,  forms  of  deeds ;  rental  of  farm,  terms 
of  lease ;  boundaries  and  fences ;  overhanging  trees ;  water  rights 
and  drainage ;  ways  over  the  farm  ;  rights  in  the  highway ;  road- 
sides ;  live  stock ;  dogs ;  game ;  trespass ;  theft ;  fires ;  insurance ; 
employing  laborers ;  liability  of  employer  and  employed ;  con- 
tracts ;  mortgages  ;  notes ;  taxes ;  exchange,  sale,  and  purchase ; 
contiigious  diseases  of  live  stock  and  crops.  Spring  term.  Senior 
year  ;  1  e^rercise  per  week.    Elective  hy  sj)ecial  arrangement, 

XVIII.  Apiculture. — A  study  of  the  habits,  care,  breeding, 
and  management  of  the  honey-bee,  with  practical  work  in  the 
aj)iary.  Spring  tenn,  Senior  year  ;  1  exercise  per  week,  E/e<'tive  hi 
sj)€-cial  arrange) nen t. 

XIX.  Agricultural  Debate. — Discussion  in  the  form  of  regular 
parliamentaiy  debates  upon  leading  agricultural  questions.    Spring 

term,  Senior  year  ;  1  exercise  per  ireek.     Elective. 

XX.  Agricultural  Experimentation. — A  study  of  the  objects, 
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principles,  and  methods  of  agricultural  experimentation.  Oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  practical  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Experiment  Station  to  those  students  who  arrange  to  continue 
this  work  through  the  experimental  season.  Spv'nnj  term,  Schior 
year  ;   2  e^n^raiii's per  irecA'.     Eledlce  hy  sjhrial  (trranijoneni. 

HORTICULTURE. 

I.  Principles  of  Horticulture. — A  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles  underlying  horticultural  operations  in  orchard,  garden, 
and  greenhouse.  F'tfU  term  ;  J  recitittiuH'S  (tmJ  1  hfhordfanj  perhn1 
per  ireek.     Jittjuiretl  (»/  Aifriculfund  simlentfi. 

II.  Pomology. — Lectures  and  sui)plementary  reading.  De- 
signed to  give  practical  instruction  in  fruit  gi'owing.  Winter  term  ; 
S  exerr(i<ef<  per  we  el'.     Khetjec 

III.  Vegetable  Ciardening. — Methods  of  growing  garden  vege- 
tables in  the  open  ground  and  under  glass.  Whitvr  term  :  ^  e.rcr- 
ehses  j)er  treek.     FJeet'ire. 

IV.  Landscape  (lardening. — The  ininci[)les  underlying  land- 
scape gardening  as  a  fine  art,  with  discussion  of  the  ornamentation 
of  home-grounds,  school-grounds,  cemeteries,  ])arks,  highways, 
and  other  public  grounds.  Lectures  and  su])]^lementary  reading. 
Fall  terta  ;  3  e.rereises  j>er  trec/e.     FJertn\. 

V.  Forestry. — General  imi)ortance  of  forests,  their  influence  on 
climate  and  water  sup])ly,  methods  of  regeneration,  and  systems 
of    forest    management.      Lectures    and    snpi»lementary    leading. 

Winter  term  ;  2  v.it  reisrs  jh  r  nuil'.     FJeit'tri. 

VI.  Plant  Breeding. — A  discussion  of  the  development  of 
plants  under  culture,  with  esj)ecial  leference  f(>  problems  of  he- 
redity, environment,  variation,  selection,  and  (nolntion.  Lectures 
and  supplementary  reading.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  I  in  botany,     l^'ill  frrin  :    !  ,  .n  rr'is,  s  ju  r  //vv/.     l\/frfir(. 
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3  familiarity  with  horticultural  writings,  ancient  and  modem. 
arrangement     Elective, 

VTII.    Original  Investigation. — For  advanced  students  only. 
y  arrangeintnt.    Elective. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar ;  composition  ;  study  of  col- 
lege preparatory  English.  Fall  term  of  first  year  ;  6  exerciser  j}€r 
week  ;  ^Vinter  and  Spring  tenmi,  5  exercises  per  week  ;  thraughout 
the  second  year^  3  exercises  per  week.  Requiretl  of  aU  stiulenis  in 
the  Preparatory  department. 

II.  Bhetoric. — Text-book  study  and  practical  application  of 
rhetorical  principles  in  theme  work  and  illustrative  readings.  2\ro 
exercises  per  week  throughout  the  Freshman  year.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

III.  Critical  study  of  certain  prose  masterpieces,  with  essays 
and  various  short  papers. —  Two  exercises  per  week  throughout  the 
Sophomore  year.     Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

IV.  General  English  Literature. — Topical  study.  Essays  and 
collateral  reading  required.  Four  exei*cises  per  week  ;  Winter  and 
Spring  te?^/is,  Junior  year.  Re^j  aired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 
After  1900  this  courae  will  l)e  given  in  two  exercises  per  week 
throughout  the  Junior  year,  and  will  l)e  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degi'ee. 

Y.  Specdal  Enc^lish  Literature. — Study  of  special  periods  and 
authors.  77tree  e./'errii<e.sper  iceek  throughout  the  year.  Elective; 
open  t(t  ,student,s  trho  hare  tuken  a}ur,\'es  1-IV or  their  equivalent. 

YI.  Historic^al  English. —  7V*t>  e^verrines  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  Elective  ;  open  to  ,stf/de/*f>s  ivht^  hare  taken  courses  I-  V or  theii 
eqfiiralenf. 

YII.     Ar^imeutatiou. —  7Vv>    (.rerdses  per    u:eek ;     Fall   teri 
E/rcfive;    npen  to  siudentss  trho  have  taken  courses  I- IV  or  th 
"ituf/ent. 
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YIII.  Special  AVork  in  Themes. —  Throuijhoui  the  year.  Eh'c- 
five  ;  (qxin  to  dudenti^  iclio  have  taken  co ar.se f<  I-IY  or  their  equlra- 
ient, 

GERMAN. 

I.  Eleiiieiitary  Course.  —  Grammar,  dictatiou,  conversatiou, 
reading-  of  easy  prose  and  poetry,  rhroaf/hoat  the  Freslunan  year  ; 
-'*  exercises  per  week.  Reqalred  of  all  vandalate^  fijr  a  deyvee  trho 
tJu  not  offer  Freneh.  In  1891)  tliis  course  will  be  required  of  all 
Juniors. 

II.  Reading"  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversation. 
Fall  terai^  Sophoniore  year  ;  r>'  c,vereif<es  per  ireek.  Opvn  A>  ^tadeats 
irlio  hare  taken  eoarsr  f  iyr  its  etjairalv/it,  and  repaired  <tf  all  candi- 
ihites  for  a  decree  who  do  not  (ffer  French. 

III.  German  Classics. —  Winter  and  Sprin^j  terms  ;  S  exercises 
j>er  ireek.     Open  to  students  adu>  hace  taken  eoarscs  I  ami  I J  or  their 

eqaicalenty  ami  retjaired  of  all  ramlidates  for  a  <le(jree  ndnt  do  ?iot 
offer  French. 

lY.     Scientific  German. —  Winter  ami  Sprinfj  term.s ;    !  e.i'vrcises 
per  week.     Fleetice  ;   oj^en  to  stt/dents  vdn^  hare  taken  coar.se  I  oi* 
its  etjuicalent. 

Y.  Sig-lit-Reading. —  Thrtnuihoat  th(  year  :  1  e.rercisc  jn-r  week. 
Fleetice;  (^>e/i  to  stadents  tr/t<>  Imcv  taken  conrses  l-l f I  or  their 
eqaicalent. 

YI.  Goethe's  Meistcrwerke  (Bernhardt). — Fall  term  ;  ■>  exercises 
per  ireek.  Fleet* ce  ;  itpen  tn  t/iose  trho  hace  taken  ionrses  /-III  nr 
their  ecpii cedent. 

YII.  Study  of  Schiller  or  Heine. —  Winter  lerm  :  ->  e,rerci,ses  jter 
n*eek.  Fleetice  ;  oj>en  t<tt}n>s»'  n'Jn>  hace  taken  rtmrses  /-III  i>r  their 
etf  aid  dent. 

YIII.  Study  of  Frevta*^'. — ^nnnner  term:  S  f  .rerri.s,  s  ik)-  n-eek. 
Fleetive  ;   ojten  to  thnse  a-ho  hace  taken  ennrses  /-///  or  their  etjaica- 
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FRENCH. 

I.  Elementary  Coui*se.  —  Grammar,  dictation,  conversation^ 
reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Thromjhout  the  year  ;  5  exer- 
cheM  per  loeek.  Required  of  all  Freinhvien  not  electing  Geriaan 
and  not  offering  French  for  admission, 

II.  Beading  of  intermediate  texts,  composition,  conversa- 
tion. — Throughout  the  Sophomore  year ;  S  exerciser  per  week. 
Reiiuired  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  who  do  not  offer  Ger- 
man. 

III.  Scientific  French. — Sj^riny  fenn,  Sophomore  year  ;  2  exer- 
cises per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
I  or  its  equivalent. 

IV.  French  Classics. — Throuyhout  the  year;  S  exercises  per 
week.    Elective;   open  to  studeni-s   who  have    taken  courses  /- 

V.  Sight-Reading. — Throuyhout  the  year  ;  1  exercise  per  week. 
Elective  :  open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  I-III. 

VI.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Two  exercises  per  week. 
Fall  term.  Elective ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-III 
or  their  equivalent. 

VII.  Study  of  Victor  Hugo. —  Winter  termy  2  exercises  per 
week.  Elective ;  open  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  I-III  or 
their  equivalent. 

LATIN. 

I.  Elementary  Course. — Grammar,  composition,  easy  reading. 

TJiroughout  the  year  ;  5  exercises  per  %veek.     Required  of  students 
in  the  Preparatory  department, 

II.  Selections  from  various  Latin  authoi-s,  or  Ctpsar. —  Through- 
out the  yfor ;  S  f\rfrcise.s  per  week.     Elective, 
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EXPRESSION. 

I.  Elementary  Work  in  Reading. — Elements  of  speech,  articu- 
lation, and  sight-reading*.  TJiromjliouf  the  Preparatory  year;  1 
exe re ise  pe r  week.     Requ ired. 

II.  Reading. — The  cultivation  of  ease  and  naturalness.  Study 
of  narrative  poetry  and  prose.  ThrouyJiout  the  Fresh nnui  year  ; 
1  exercise  ]>er  ireeJx. 

III.  Readinf>-  and  Recitations. — Study  of  various  forms  of 
poetry  and  prose.  TJirouyhoid  fJie  SopJioiNore  year ;  1  exercise 
jter  week.     Elective. 

TV.  Study  of  the  Drama. — Critical  readini^  of  some  standard 
]ilay,  with  the  memorizing  and  acting  of  scenes.  Extemporaneous 
speaking  required.  llirouyJioiit  the  Junior  year;  ]  exercise  per 
ireek.     Elective. 

Y.  Study  of  Shakes]ieare. — Two  extemporaneous  speeches  and 
one  oration  required  each  term.  One  debate  during:  the  year. 
Throfiyhoaf  the  Senior  year  :  1  e.rprcise  jter  fvefk.     Ehctive. 

YI.  Advanced  Elective. — Throayliont  tJie  year  ;  J  exercisfs per 
treek.      Opoi  ta  tJiose  who  have  taken  antrscs  I  and  II. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIELXCE. 

I.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
Based  on  '*  Epochs  of  American  History." — Lectures,  recitations, 
readings,  and  rei)orts.  Fall  and  Winter  terms;  r/  ererciscs  per 
week.     Elective  for  Jnniors  and  Seniors. 

II.  Science  of  (Tovernment.- — Town,  city,  country,  state,  and 
United  States.  Their  origin,  develo])meiit,  and  })ractices.  Critical 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  re]  )orts.  Fall  trrni:  -J  c.rerrisfs  p<  r  n'cek.  licqaired 
of  all  candid(des  for  a  deyn  r. 
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III.  Political  Economy  .—General  principles.  Based  on  Walker  s 
Advanced  Course. — Lectures,  recitations,  discussions,  readings, 
essays.  Consideration  of  present  day  problems.  Winter  and 
Spring  terms,  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  a  degree.        . 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  Algebra  (Wells). — The  fundamental  operations,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  of  algebraic  quantities ;  fac- 
toring and  its  applications ;  the  solution  of  simple  equations  with 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  involution ;  evolution ;  the 
theory  of  exponents ;  the  solution  of  radical  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions; arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression;  the  binomial 
theorem.  Preparatory  department ;  4  exercises  per  week  through' 
out  five  terms. 

II.  Plane  Geometry  (Wells). —Rectilinear  figures;  the  circle; 
measurements  of  angles ;  the  theory  of  proportion ;  similar  fig- 
ures ;  regular  polygons  ;  areas  of  polygons ;  the  measurement  of 
the  circle;  original  demonstrations.  Preparatory  departvient; 
second  year  ;  4.  exercises  per  loeek. 

III.  College  Algebra  (Taylor). — The  theory  of  limits ;  differ- 
entiation ;  development  of  functions  in  series ;  permutations  and 
combinations;  probability.  Fall  term,  Freshinan  year;  ^  exer- 
cises per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  Elective 
for  classes  from  1899-1901,  inclusive. 

IV.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Locke-Miller). — The  derivation  of  the 
fundamental  formulas  ;  logarithms  ;  the  solution  of  right  and  ob- 
lique triangles;  practical  problems.  Winter  term,  Freshman 
year;  3  exerciser  per  ireek.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
degree. 

V.  Solid  Geonietiy  (Wells). — Lines  and  planes  in  space ;  die- 
dral  angles ;  polyhedral  angles ;  polyhedrons ;  the  cylinder,  cone 
and  sphere ;   measurement  of  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere  ;   nur- 
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merical  examples  and  original  demonstrations.  Spring  term^ 
Freshman  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree, 

VI.  Analytical  Geometry  (Loney). — Coordinate  systems;  the 
p>oint;  the  line;  relation  between  different  coordinate  systems; 
t^he  equation  of  the  first  degree,  the  straight  line ;  the  equation  of 
^Tie  second  degree,  the  conic  sections ;  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
and  Winter  tertns.  Junior  year  ;  4  exercises  per  week.  Required 
<jf  students  in  the  Mechanical^  Physical,  and  Mathematical  courses, 

\1I.  Calculus  (Osborne). — The  differentiation  of  algebraic, 
'trigonometric,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  anti-trigonometric 
:f unctions.  Integration  of  fundamental  forms ;  definite  integrals ; 
applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics ;  successive  differentia- 
tion ;  successive  integration  with  applications ;  evahiation  of  in- 
determinate forms ;  the  development  of  functions  in  series ;  max- 
ima and  minima ;  change  of  the  independent  variable ;  integration 
of  rational  fractions ;  integration  by  rationalization ;  integration 
by  parts  and  by  series ;  cuiTe  tracing.  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
Junior  year;  and  Fall  term.  Senior  year  ;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  students  in  the  Mechmical,  Physical,  and  Mathemati- 
cal courses, 

Vm.  Curve  Tracing. — Lecture  course.  The  construction  and 
elementary  properties  of  simple  plane  curves ;  symmetry ;  diam- 
eters; limits;  asymptotes.  Fall  term;  1  exercise  per  week.  Elec- 
tive; open  to  students  tcho  have  completed  courses  III  and  IV, 

IX.  Synthetic  Geometry  (Dupuis). — The  point,  line,  and  circle  ; 
comparison  and  measurement  of  areas ;  proportion  amongst  line 
segments ;  collinearity  ;  inversion  ;  anharmonic  division ;  homo- 
graphy.  Winter  term  ;  3  exercises  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to 
students  rvho  have  completed  courses  III  and  IV, 

X.  Spherical  and  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry  (Chauvenet). — 
The  derivation  and  application  of  the  fundamental  formulas ;  trig- 
onometric series  ;  the  constniction  of  trigonometric  tables.    Spring 
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term  ;  3  exercises  per  week.    Elective  ;   open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  III,  IV,  and  V. 

XI.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry  (Smith). — TheoreDis  on  the 
plane  and  the  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  Winter  term  ;  3  ex- 
ercises per  week.     Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  VI* 

XII.  Advanced  Calculus  (Byerly). — An  extension  of  course 
VII,  including  a  further  discussion  of  definite  integrals ;  ima^na- 
ries,  length  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  and  the  elements  of  elliptic 
integrals.  Spring  term  ;  S  exercises  per  week.  Elective;  open  to 
students  tvho  have  completed  course  VII. 

Xm.  Analytical  Mechanics. — Fall  term  ;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Elective ;  open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  VII. 

XrV.  Courses  in  projective  geometry,  modern  analytical  ge- 
ometry, differential  equations,  theory  of  equations,  theory  of 
functions,  will  be  arranged  as  demand  for  them  arises. 

ASTRONOMY. 

I.  Physical  Astronomy. — Lecture  course,  illustrated  with  copi- 
ous lantern  slides,  observations  with  a  four-inch  telescope,  and 
laboratory  work  with  the  sun  si)ectrum  and  the  spark  spectrum, 
sufficient  to  give  an  insight  into  modem  methods  of  astronomical 
work.  Spring  term  ;  o  exercises  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  Uj  stu^ 
dents  who  hare  completed  Mathematics  HI,  IV,  and  V. 

II.  Practical  Astronomy. — The  use  of  instruments ;  the  deter- 
mination of  time,  of  latitude,  of  longitude.  Spring  term  ;  3  exer- 
rises  per  week.  EUrfire  ;  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
^fa(hema(i(•s  VII  and  X. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

I.  Plane  Surveying  (Ciirhart). — Elementaiy  course,  field  work, 
recitation,  and  plottini*-.  Use  of  coni])ass,' transit,  and  levels;  ad- 
justment of  instruments  ;  stadia  surveying.     Fall  term,  Sophomore 
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year  ;  1  exercise  per  week  of  classroom  work,  2  exercises  of  three 
/iours  each  of  field  work  per  week.  Required  of  Agricultural 
students. 

II.  Civil  Engineering. — Land,  topographic  and  railroad  sur- 
veying, the  study  of  the  use  of  engineer's  tables.  S2)ring  term  ; 
4  exercises  per  week.    Required  of  Agricultural  students. 

III.  Boad  Construction  and  Leveling  (Spalding). — Location 
and  construction  of  roads ;  mechanical  structures ;  earth,  gravel, 
broken  stone,  paved  and  macadam  roads.  Fall  term,  Junior  year  ; 
J  exercises  of  text-hook  work  and  1  exercise  of  three  hours  of  field 
work  per  week. 

MECHANICS. 

I.  Strength  of  Materials  (Memman). — Strength  of  wood,  steel, 
alloys,  stone,  brick,  and  cements.    Spring  term,  Junior  year;  reci- 
tations, J  exercises  per  week  ;  laboratory  work,  1  exercise  of  2  hours 
J^er  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

II.  Mechanism. — Rectilinear  motion ;  rotary  motion ;  transmis- 
»iion  of  motion.  Lectures.  Spring  term^  Junior  year  ;  2  exercises 
^^r  rceek.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

III.  Mechanics  of  Engineering  (Church). — Bodies  in  equilib- 
xium  and  in  motion  ;  work  and  power ;  friction  of  rest  and  motion ; 
strength  of  simple  beams,  continuous  beams,  pipes  and  columns, 
xirches.  Recitations.  Fall  term,  Senior  year;  -'»  exercises  per 
"kceek ;  Winter  tt^rm.  Senior  year  ;  i  exercises  per  treek.  Graphic 
statics,  hydraulics,  and  water-wheels.  Spring  term.  Senior  year  ; 
^>  exercises  per  week.     Required  of  MechanlraJ  students. 

IV.  Steam  Engineering  (Kinealy). — Study  of  steam  and  its 
properties ;  simple  and  compound  engines  ;  steam  boilers.  Fall 
term.  Senior  year;  S  arrcisps  pf-r  week.     Elect  ire. 

V.  Metallurgy  (Huntington). — Study  of  the  manufacture  of 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel ;  rolling-mill  machinery  ;  metal- 
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lurgy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  silver ;  alloys.     Winter  term,  Senior 
year  j  S  exercises  per  week.    Elective. 

VI.  Mechanical  Drawing. —  Winter  term,  Sophomore  year;  1 
exercise  of  2  hours  per  week.    Elective. 

VII.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Sjyring  term,  Freshman  year;  1 
exercise  of  2  hours  per  week.     Required  of  Agricultural  studeyits. 

Vm.  Mechanical  Drawing  (Anthony). — Throughout  the  So2)hO' 
viore  year ;  2  exercises  of  2  hours  each  per  week.  Required  of 
Mechanical  students. 

IX.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Throughout  the  Junior  yea?*;  2 
exercises  of  2  hours  per  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

X.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Machine  dra>ving  and  design.  Fall 
and  Winter  terms,  Senior  year  ;  1  exercise  of  S  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

XI.  Mechanical  Drawing. —  Winter  term.  Freshman  year;  1 
exercise  of  2  hours  jyer  week.  Spring  term,  Freshman  year  ;  2  ex- 
ercises of  2  hours  per  week.     Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

XII.  Descriptive  Geometry  (Faunce). — Notation  and  elemen- 
tary principles ;  problems  on  the  point,  line,  and  plane  ;  problems 
relating  to  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  double  curved  surface  of  revo- 
lution ;  inj;ersection  and  development  of  planes  and  solids  ;  prac- 
tical problems.  Fall  term,  Junior  year;  3  exercises  per  week. 
Required  of  Mechanical  students. 

XIII.  Wood-working. — Use  of  tools,  bench  work,  and  cari)en- 
tering.  Wilder  term.  Freshman  year  ;  2  exercises  of  3  hours  each 
per  week.     Required  of  all  Agricultural  sttulents. 

XIV.  Wood-workiug. —  Winter  term,  Freshman  year;  2  exer- 
cises ofS  hours  each  and  1  exercise  of  2  Jtours per  week.  Required 
of  Mechanical  students. 

XV.  AVood-tuniing. — Shop-work.    Fall  term.  Sophomore  year  ; 
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DRAWING  AND  MODELING. 

I.  Freehand    Drawing.  —  Drawing    from    objects.      Mei 
sketches  required.    I^\ll  fenn,  Fretflnaan  year;    1  cva'cise 
hours  j)er  week.    liefji/ired  of  all  cantliddtes  for  a  degree, 

II.  Drawing  in  Charcoal  from  Still  Life  and  the  Ca 
Fall  and  Sprinff  ferms.  Sophomore  year  ;  1  ewercue  of  2  hotiri 
week.    Elective  ;  open  to  Htadents  who  have  taken  courme  /. 

III.  Drawing  from  Life  or  the  Cast,  and  Painting  in  Oil,  Pj 
or  Water  Color. — lUill  atid  Spring  terras^  Junior  and  Senior  yt 
2  exerviMif  of  2  hourn  each  per  week.  Elective  ;  open  to  studenti 
have  taken  conrmes  I  and  II. 

IV.  Sketch  Class. — Rapid  sketching  from  life.  One  ea:ercisi 
hour  per  week.  EUciive  throughout  the  course.  In  the  Juniot 
Senior  years  2  exercises  per  week  may  be  taken. 

V.  Modeling  from  Objects  and  Casts. — Fall  term,  Junior 
Senior  years.    Elective  ;  open  to  all  covrses. 

VI.  History  of  Art. — Reading  and  lectures.  Spring  i 
Junior  and  Senior  years  ;  1  exercise  of  1  hour  j^er  week.  El^ct 
open  to  all  courses. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


OK   THE 


/?.  /.    College   of  Agriculfure    and  Mechanic  Arts, 
for  the  Classes  oj  igoo  and  iQoi  ^  inclnswe.    ^J 


JLNIOR    YEAR. 

FALL   TERM. 

Agricultural  Course,  Mcchattical  Course. 

FxercisHs  Exercises 

per  week.  per  week. 

Chemistry.  II 4      Chemistry.  II..   4 

Chemistry,  III 2      Cliemistry,  III 2 

German,  1 8      (icriDaii,  1 3 

Civil  Engineering,  II 4      MiitlKinatics,  VI 4 

Botany,  II 3       Meclianics,  XII 3 

Horticulture 4   I    MtMhanics,  IX 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I  .... .  15      Mechanics,  XXII 2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  I   3 

Electwes — Physics.  II.  French,  II.  Latin.  I.  II.  Mcc])anici?.  XXI.  Draw- 
ing, IV,  VI.     Expression.  III. 

WIN  TEH    TEK.M. 

Chemistry,  III 2       C'iieniistiv.  Ill 2 

Chemistry,  IV 4       English.  IV 4 

English,  iv , 4       German.  1 8 

German,  1 3       .Mathematics.  VI 4 

Agriculture T)       Mathematics.  VII. 3 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3       Mrchanies.  IX 2 

Mechanics.  XXIII 1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 

Eleciives—Vhy^K^.W.  Botany.  Ilniticulture.  Ficiich.  11.  Latin.  I.  11. 
Mechanics,  XXI.  Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  III.  K\i)rcsvi,,ii.  III.  Mathe- 
matics, X. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR— Continued, 

sriUXG   TRKM. 

English.  IV 4      English.  IV 4 

German,  1 8      German.  I —    B 

Chemistry,  VI 3      Mathematics,  VII     *^ 

Chemistry.  VII 2      Mechanics.  IX 2 

Zoology,  1 3      Mechanics,  II 2 

Agriculture 2      Meclianics,  I 4 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I  8      Mechanics.  XXIII -  1 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics.  I -  3 

-£fef/w«— Physics,  II,  IV,  VI.  Botany.  Horticulture.  French,  II.  La.  ^-in, 
I.  II.  Mechanics,  XXI.  Drawing.  Ill,  VI.  Expression,  IV.  Ma«^-i:»e- 
matics,  XIII. 


*  SENIOR  YEAR. 


FAIJ.  TERM. 


AgricMltural  Course.  Mechanicai  Comrse, 

Exercises   .  Exeroi*-^^^^. 

per  week,    j  per  wee  -^""^    ^ 

Chemistry,  VI 2      Mathematics.  VII 

Physiology,  I 4  |  Mechanics,  III.   

Agriculture 3  .  Mechanics,  XXIV 

MiliUiry  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3  I   Mechanics,  X 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I. 

£/^c/w^5— Chemistry,  V,  VIII.     Physics.  II.    Botany.     Horticulture.     En 
lish.  V.     German,  II,  V.    Latin,  1,  II.    French,  II,  IV,  V.    History  and  Politic 
Science.  I,  II.    Mathematics,  XI.    Mechanics,  XXI.    Drawing,  IV,  V.    Zoology 
II,  IV.     Expression.  V.     Civil  Engineering,  III. 

WINTER   TERM. 


Physiology,  1 3  Mechanics,  III    

Geology,  I  2  Mechanics,  X / 

Agriculture 2  Mechanics.  XXIV ^ 

Horticulture 3  Military  Drill  and  ThcIics,  I S 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 

^/£?f/w<?s- Chemistry,  VIII.  IX.  Physics,  II.  Botany.  Agriculture.  XI. 
Horticulture.  English,  V.  German,  III.  IV,  V.  Lilt  in,  I.  IL  French,  II, 
IV.  V.  Political  Science.  II,  III.  Mathematics,  XII.  XIV.  Mechanics.  XXI. 
Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  III.     Expression.  V.     Zoftlogy,  III,  V. 


♦  The  equivalent  of  15  liours  of  recitation  |m.t  \v«M'k  is  retiuired. 
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SENIOR   YEAR.-Continued. 


SrillNU   TEIIM. 


y,  V 3      Mechanics,  III 5 

Iture 1      Meclmuics.  XXIV 2 


ilture 2 

y  Drill  and  Tactics,  1 3 


Mechanics,  XXV    2 

Military  Drill  and  Tactics,  I  8 


/ifV*— Chemistry,  VIII.  IX.      Physics,  II.  Ill,  IV.      Botany.      Agricul- 

:VIII.     English,  V.     German,  111,   IV.   V.     Latin,   I,  11.     FR*nch.   III. 

Mathematics,  XII,  XIV.     Astronomy,  I.  II.     Mechanics.  XXI      Draw- 

I,  VI.     Expression,  V.     Civil  P^ngineering,  III.     Zoology.  V.  VI.     Psy- 


THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 


OF   TlIK 


R.   I.    College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 


Students  in  the  Prepanitory  Department  are  placed  in  one  of  the  following 
classes,  according  to  their  attainments. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  students  from  the  country  schools  for  the 
college  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

FALL   TEKM. 

First  Year  Preparatory,  Second  Year  Preparatory. 

Advanced  Arithmetic 5  Algebra 4 

English 6  Geometry 3 

General  History 3  English 8 

Physiography 2  Latin 5 

WINTEIl   TEKM. 

Algebra 5      Algebra 4 

English 5      Geometry 3 

General  History 3  j  English 3 

Physics 3      Latin 5 

SPRING   TERM. 

Algebra 5  j   Algebra 4 

English 5      Geometry 3 

General  History 3      English 3 

Physics 3      Latin 5 

Students  able  to  take  afternoon  work  may  elect  one  of  the  following  subjects : 
carpentering,  freehand  drawing,  wood-carving,  or  practi&il  agriculture. 

Also  students  desiring  special  work  in  Agriculture  or  Mechanics,  who  are  not 
prepared  to  cuter  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  may  combine  with 
work  in  the  preparatory  department  such  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanics 
as  may  lit  their  especial  needs.  The  successful  completion  of  such  a  special 
course  will  lead  to  a  certificate  covering  the  work  completed. 


The  Courses  of  Study  Leading  to  a  Degree. 


FRESHMAN. 

FALL  TERM. 

Physlojraphy 4 

Elementary  Physic? 4 

College  Algebra 4 

Rhetoric 1 2 

French  or  Gennan 3 

Freehand  Drawing I 

WINTER  TERM. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemical,  Biological,  and 

AgHcuhnral  Course.  «*^  Physical  and  Preparatory  Medical 

Mathematical  Conrses.  Courses. 

Elementary  Physics 3  Elementary  Physics 3 

Plane  Trigonometry 3  Plane  Trigonometry 3 

Rhetoric 2  ,  Rhetoric 2  Rhetoric 2 

French  or  German 5    French  or  German 5  French  or  German 5 

Biology  of  Plants 3    Mechanical  Drawing 1  Biology  of  Plants 3 

Agricultural  Mechanics 2  :  Wood-working 3  *Elective 3 


SPRING  TERM. 

Elementary  Physics 3  Elementary  Physics 3  Elementary  Physics 3 

Solid  Geometry 3  Solid  (ieometry 3  Solid  Geometry 3 

Rhetorlo 2  Rhetoric 2  Rhetoric 2 

French  or  Gennan 3  French  or  («erman 3  French  or  (Jermun 3 

Biology  of  Plants 3  Mechanical  Drawing 2  Biology  of  Plants 8 

Agrlcnlture,  I :  Introduction  Wood-turning  and  Pattern-  ♦Elective 3 

to  Agriculture 2       making 3 

Mechanical  Drawing 1 


Elementary  Physics 3 

Plane  Trigonometry 3 


♦A  list  of  eleotives  will  be  announced  at  the  close  of  each  vear. 
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SOPHOMORE. 


FALL  TERM. 


Agricultural  Course. 

('hemistry 4 

Advanced  Eni^lish 2 

German  or  French 3 

Plane  Surveying 3 

Botany  :  wee<l8  and  fodder  plants 3 

Agriculture,  II  and  III :  roIU  and  drainage.  '2 


Meckanicai  Caurse. 

Chemistry 4 

Advanced  English 8 

German  or  French 3 

Analytical  Geometry 4 

Mechanical  Drawing 2 

Moulding 2 


WINTEK  TERM. 


Chemistry (> 

Advanced  Knglisli 2 

German  or  French 3 

Animal  Biology 8 

Agriculture,  IV  :   apparatus  and  eonf^truo 
tions 3 


Forging. 


1 


Chemistry fi 

Advanced  English ;f 

German  or  hYench 3 

Analytical  (ieometry 4 

Mechanical  Drawing 1 

Forging 


«> 


SPRING   TERM. 


Chemistry 3 

Advanced  English 2 


German  or  French 


.  3 


Animal  Biology, 3 

Agriculture.  V  :  fertilization 2 

Surveying :  toi)ographlcal 4 


Chemistry S 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French   3 

Descriptive  Geometry 3 

Mechanical  Drawing 2 

Applle<i  Electricity 3 

Surveying :  leveling  and  topographical 2 


FALL  TERM. 


Physical  and  Mathematical  Courses. 


rheraistry 

.\dvanced  English. 


Chemical,  Biological ^  and  Preparatory 
Medical  Courses. 

Chemistry 4 

Advanced  English 2 


( Jerman  or  French 3       < ionnau  or  French 2 


\nalytical  Geometry 4 

Advanced  Physics:    thiTinometry.  tln*rnio- 
<iynaini(.'s.  sound  and  telciihony :'• 


IJiology  of  Plants 3 

"Klective 0 


*  A  list  of  elertives  will  be  annount^cd  at  the  elosc  of  each  year. 
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SOPHOMORE,  -  Contin  vtd. 


WINTER  TKHM. 


Physical  and  Mathctnalical  Courses. 

Chemistry ♦> 

Advanced  Knjrlish '-J 

Oennan  or  French 8 

Analytical  (ieometry 4 

Advanced  Physics:  optical  phenomena  and 
instruments 3 


Chemical,  Biological ,  and  Preparatory 
Medical  Courses. 

Chemistry 6 

Advanced  I-^nglish 2 

German  or  French 3 

Animal  Biolojry 3 

♦Eh-ctivc  3 


SPHING   TKliM. 


Chemistry 3 

Advanced  English iJ 

German  or  French .  3 

Descriptive  (Jeometry 3 

Advanced  Phvsics  :  electricitv  and  magnet- 
Ism ". ' 3 

Theoretical  Chemistry 3 


Chemistry 3 

Advanced  English 2 

German  or  French 3 

Animal  IJiology 3 

Theoretical  Chemistry 3 

Inorganic  Preparations 3 


jrxiOR. 


FALL  TKHM. 


Agricuhu  ra  /   ( 'ou  rse. 

Organic  Chemistry H 

General  English  LiieratiH»>  and  History 2 

Analytical  Chemistry 3 

Zo(Uogy  of  Farm  A  nimals 3 

Horticulture 3 

Economic  Entomology 3 


Mocha  II  tea  I  (  on  rsv. 

(ieneral  EmlMIsIi  Literature  and  lii>l(»ry —  'i 

Analytical  Chemistry :,' 

Calculus 4 

Mechani<'a!  Drawing vJ 

-Machine  Sliup )\ 

*  Elective 4 
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JUNIOR. — Coniin  ued. 


SPRING  TERM. 


AgricMltural  Course. 

General  English  Literature  and  History 2 

Agricultural  Chemistry 8 

♦Elective 12 


I                          Mechanical  Course, 
General  English  Literature  aod  Histo^ 2 

!    Machine  Design 2 

Machine  Shop S 

Engineering  Laboratory 1 

Steam  Boilers 2 

♦Elective 8 


FALL  TERM. 


Physical  and  Mathepnatical 
Courses. 

General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 


Chemical  Course. 


Organic  Chemistry 4 


General  English  Literature 
Analytical  Chemistry 2       and  Hlstorj- 2 


Advanced  Physics:  electrical 
measurements  and  testing 
of  instruments 8 


Calculus. 


I 


•Elective 6 


General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 


Analytical  Chemistry 8 

Volumetric  Analysis 2 

•Elective 6 

WINTER  TERM. 
Organic  Chemistry 4 


Biological,  and  Preparatory 
Medical  Course. 

Organic  Chemistry 4 

Zoniogy  of  Farm  Animals . .  3 

General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 

Analytical  Chemistry 8 

Volumetric  Analysis 3 

I  ♦Elective 8 


General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 


Calculus. 


Advanced  Physics:  direct 
current,  construction  of 
dynamos  and  motors,  tests 
of  efficiency 3 


General   English  Literature 
and  History 2    Comparative  Anatomy 8 


Sanitary  Chemistry 2 

Quantitative  Analysis  (grav- 
imetric)   8  I 


♦Elective 8  ,  Mineralogy  and  blowpipe ...  8 

♦Elective 8 


Sanitary  Chemistry 2 

Quantitative  Analysis 8 

Organic  Chemistry 4 

♦Elective  / 3 


General  English  Literature 
and  History 2 

Advanced  Physics :  alterna- 
ting current,  manipulation 
of  alternators,  transform- 
ers!   3 

•Elective 12 


SPUING   TERM. 


General  English   Literature       General  English  Literature 
and  History 2       and  History 2 

Organic  Chemistry i  8    Entomology 8 

Industrial  Chemistry 8    Comparative     InTertebrate 

I     Zoology..  -. .  s 

Quantitative  Analvsls  (gniv-     | 
iraetric) 3    *Electlve 9 

♦Elective 6  , 


•At  least  one-half  the  electlves  in  the  Agricultural  course  must  be  chosen  from  subjects 
directly  bearing  on  agriculture. 
A  list  of  electives  will  be  announced  at  the  close  of  each  year. 
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SENIOR,— Continued. 


FALL  TERM. 

Mtysical  amd  Mathematical  Ckemicai  Course.  '  Biological,  and  Preparatory 

Courses.  Medical  Course, 

Or^iiic  Chemistry 3 

Projective  Geometry 8  tBacteriolofcy 8 

Textile  Coloring S 

Advanced  Physics :  wiring  of     ,  Civil  Government 8 

buildings,  switch  boards,       At^rrlcultural  Chemistry 3 

systems  of  regulation,  sub-  Scientific  French  or  G«nnan  8 

ways 8    Gas  Analysts 3  , 

Organic  Cliemistry 3 

Modern  Methods  In  Analy-       Physiological  Chemistry 3 

tics 3  Physiological  Chemistry  ....  8 

Thesis  Work 2 

Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Comparative  Physiology 1 

Buildings 3 

tif  not  taken  the  previous 
Analytical  Mechanics 8  year. 

Giveu  iu  alter uate years.  — Economic  Fungi  (excsluslve  of  bact«rla\  3  ;  Bacteriology,  8. 


WINTER  TERM. 

Differential  E(iuation8 3  Organic  Chemistry 3    Psychology 3 

Theory  of  Functlonn 3  Textile  Coloring 8    Organic  Chemistry 8 

Theory  of  E<iuations 3  Agricultural  Chemistry 8    Physiological  Chemistry 3 

Advanced  Physics:    photo-  Physlologlciil  Chemistry 8    Comparative  Physiology 6 

metric  a"d  electric  tests 

of  lumps,  safety  and  dls-  Electro-chemistry S 


trlbutlng  devices 3 

Inspection  Kxcuslons 

Thesis  Work 2 


Thesis  Work 2 


SIMiING  TERM. 

Differential  Kqualions \i    Organic  Chemistry 8    EcM)uomlc  Entomology,  elec- 
tive  2 

Theory  of  Functions 3    Textile     Fal)ric8   and     Ma- 
chinery, with    excursions     '  Organic  Chemistry 8 

Theory  of  Equations 3       to  manufactories S 

Physiological  Chemistry 8 

Methods  of  Teaching  Mutli-       Agricultural  Chemistry 3 

ematics 1  Comparative  Phy»iology 9 

Physiological  Chemistry —  3 
Advanced  Physics :  traction 

work  and  transmission  of       Thesis  Work 2 

power 3  (In  Botany  and  Zoology  In- 

dividual arrangements  are  to 
Inspection  Excursion be  made  with  heads  of  depart- 


Tht'sis  Work )i 


ments.) 


AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE  EXTENSION. 


HOR  the  V)eiiefit  of  persons  within  the  State  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  college  as  students,  the  faculty  has  arranged  a 
course  of  study,  known  as  the  Agiicultural  College  Ex- 
tension. The  plan,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chautauqua 
Beading  Circle,  provides  a  course  of  study  embodying  lines  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  well  as  studies  in  literature  and 
the  sciences. 

The  coui-se  of  study  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
anyone  who  may  choose  to  pursue  it.    To  complete  the  course,  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  at  least  one  book  under  each  number 
of  the  three  years*  course,  given  below,  must  be  passed. 
Candidates  upon  completing  the  course  will  receive  a  diploma. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  YEAR.  1^         ?|S      ? 


'  if 

?:2 


1. 


^  First  Principles  of  Agriciilturf.      VtM^rhun ^  73    $i    72    |    08 

)  Amoricaii  Literature,     llaicthoruc  and  lA.nihion 1  12  10 

r  Home  Floriculture.     HtJtford ]  50      120  08 

2.      -|  Silo,  Ensilage,  and  Silage,     ^file^^ 50          38  04 

(  Helps  for  Home  Makers,     ^fary  Blake 75          56  08 

(  Insects  and  Insecticides.     Weed 1  25      1  00  08 

/  The  Human  Body  (Briefer  Course;.     Martin   1  20  10 

i  Feeding  Animals.     SUicart 2  00      1  00  12 

American  History.     MonUjomery 1  00  11 

5.         Manual  of  the  Constitution.     Andreicn 1  (K)  08 


3. 
4. 
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SECOND   YEAR,  |?         ||s 

ft.  s* 


1. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


j  Soils  and  Crops.     Morrow  ami  ITuut    |l  00  %    75    $     06 

(  Representative  English  Litonitiire.     PancouM 160  12 

{Text-Book  of  Botnny 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  iind  Swine.     Curtift    2  00  160  12 

Oruaniental  Gardening  for  Americans.     Long 2  00  1  50  08 

'  IIow  the  Farm  Pays.     JTen'ferHon  and  Grozier 2  50  1  88  12 

J  How  to  Make  tlie  Ganlen  Pay.     Oreiner 2  00  1  60  12 

I  Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.     Beak 1  50  112  08 

^  Anna  Maria's  Housekeeping.     Power 75  56  08 

^  Stock  Breeding.     Miks 150  1   12  12 

( English  History.     .)fon(gomfri/ 1   12  11 

i  Political  Economy  (Briefer  Courne).     ]yaiker 1  00  08 

Astronomy.     Xitccwnb 1  30  12 


) 


THIRD   YEAR. 

\  Practical  Farm  Chemistry.     G miner $1  00 

]  General  History.     }frytrH      

/  A  Text-Book  of  Chemistry 

J  The  Nursery  Book.     Ihnky 1  00 

(  Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.      Waring 1  50 

f  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee.     (Dadant's 
Uevi.sion) 

American  Fruit  Culturist.      TfnmuiA 2  50 

American  Dairying.     Gurler 1  00 

/  Green- House  Construction.      T^ift 1  50 

I  Horse  Breeding.     Stuithn* 2  00 

;■  Our  Farming.     Terry  . . 9  00 

)  English  translations  from  a  foreign  literature. 

(Books  will  be  recommended  later  acrcording  to  the 
subject  chosen.) 

The  New  Womanhood.     Fcrndhi 1  25 

5,       •{  Advanced  ('ourse  in  Political  Economy.      Walker 

Soils  and  I^ocks.     StiH'kbriifgt 2  50 


$  80 

$  t)6 

1  50 

15 

80 

06 

1  12 

08 

1  12 

08 

2  00 

22 

80 

06 

1  20 

08 

1  50 

12 

1  60 

13 

94 

08 

2  00 

15 

2  25 

12 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING, 

Below  is  a  list  of  books  which  the  faculty  recoiiimeiuls  as  read- 

iii^r  supplementary  to  the  above  coui'se ;  the  same  is  sui^gested  as 
a  desirable  list  of  books  for  the  home,  grange  or  town  library. 

Publisher's  Price  to  Fds- 

Prlrt!.  MemlM;r».  taipe. 

Agriculture  (.'M-ols;.     Stortr f  5  (K)  |5  (K)  $    36 

Talks  on  Manures.     Ilirris  I  75  1  31  08 

Pniclical  DairvHusbandrv.      Willftrd 3  (K)  2  00  Itf 

The  Grasses  of  North  America.     (Vol.  I.)     Jk^fl   2  50  2  25  10 

(Vol.11.)     Ik^tf 5  OO  4  50  29 

Turkeys  and  How  lo  Raise  Them.     My  rick I  (»0  75  07 

The  Spniying  (»f  Plants,     hnk'nom    100  80  07 

Plant  Breeding,     nuiln/ 100  80  07 

.Soils.     Kinf/ 75  00  05 

Manures.  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them.    Bur^tec.          50  38  08 

The  Earth  and  its  Story.     Iltiiprii, 1  00  1  00  08 

Fungi  and  Fungicicles.      Wtttf I  00  75  07 

Survival  of  Unlike.     Ihiilt^t/ 2  00  ICO  10 

Horticultural  Rule  Book.     limlri/ 75  60  06 

Hural  Grape  Trainin^^     JhiUey 75  65  04 

Vegetable  Gardening,     (rretne 

The  Farmer's  Veterinarv  Adviser.     Latr 3  dO  2  40  16 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.     ManteiH 1  00  75  06 

The  Shepherd's  Manual.     Strteart 150  112  11 

Harris  on  the  Pig.     I/nrri^* 1  50  112  08 

Pnrctical  Poultry  Keeping.      Wrif/ht 2  00  1  50  12 

The  Book  of  Poultry.     Wngfit.    ) 5  00  3  75  24 

Colored  Plates.           )" 12  50  9  :W  32 

How  Crops  Feed.     Johnson 150  112  11 

How  Crops  Grow.     JohuHtm 1  50  112  11 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.     UiH,t 125  100  12 

A  Modern  Bee  Farm.     Minimi na 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.     (2  vols.)     Cheshire 

The  Production  of  Comb  Hone  v.     IlutchiimHt 25 

The  Production  of  Extracted  Hcmey.     Coirati 

The  Incubator  and  its  Use.     Rnukin 

Poultry  for  Profit.     JacohH 
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Poblisher's    Price  to       Po 
Price.       Members,     tail 

Incubators  and  Brooders.    JacoU 

Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Raising.    Bankin 

Poultry.    (A  Treatise  on  Raising  Broilers  and  Ducks 

by  Artificial  Means.)    McFetridge 

Handbook  of  Plants.    Ilenderwn $4  00       ^'S  20      $ 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.     Sir  John  Lubbock 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     Dana 150       Fn 

Origin  of  Species.     Darwin,, 2  00         1  50 

Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.      (2  vols.) 

Daripin 5  00         3  75 

The  American  Commonwealth.    Bryce 3  50       F» 

Letters  to  a  Daughter.    Starrett 75            60 

How  the  Other  Half  Live.    Riis 1  25 

Amenities  of  Home 60            45 

How  to  Win.     Frances  E.  Willard 1  00             75 

New  England  JjCgends  and  Folk  Lore.     Drake 2  00         1  50 

A  Nameless  Nobleman.    Jane  Austin 125             94 

Dr.  LcBaron  and  His  Daughter.    Jane  Austin 1  25             94 

Standish  of  Standish.     Jane  Austin 1  25             94 

Betty  Alden.     Jane  Austin ..  1  25             94 

Half  Hours  with  American  History.     (2  vols.)  Morris.,  3  00         2  25 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature 1  00 

Riverside  Literature  Series 15       -F" 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     Green 1  20 

Student's  History  of  England.     Gardiner 8  00 

Readings*from  English  History.     J.  H.  Green 1  50         1  12 

English  Classic  Series 12      Frc 

Public  Opinion  (Periodical) 

Any  of  the  above  books  nuiy  be  bought  of  The  Rhode  Islac 
News  C-'Oiiipauy,  113  aucl  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  I 
members  of  the  Extension  Course,  at  the  special  price  given. 

Fuiiher  information  rcj^irarding  the  coui*se  may  be  obtained  I 
consulting  Part  I  of  the  189G  report  or  by  writing  to  the  addre 
below. 

J.  H.  AVASHBXTRN,  Preshfenf, 

Kingston,  R.  I. 
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MILITARY   ORGANIZATION. 


COMPANY  A. 

B.  E.  Ken  YON,  Captain. 

AV.  F.  Owen Second  Lieutenant. 

AV.  C.  Phillips First  Sergeant. 

J.  J.  Fry Ser^-eant. 

A.  E.  Mi  NRo Sergeant. 

M.  li.  Cross Sergeant. 

J.  R.  Eldred Sergeant. 

A.  A.  Sherman Corporal. 

H.  1).  Smith Corporal. 

H.  M.  Bhioh TMAN . .   Corporal. 

A.  L.  Kenyon Corporal. 

COMPAXY  B. 

M.  A.  Ladt),  Ca]itain. 

A.  W.  Boswokth First  Lieutenant. 

H.  Knowle:s ...  First  Sergeant. 

11.  X.  Hoi'LE Sergeant. 

C.  Knowles Sergeant. 

A.  A.  Dknk'o Sergeant. 

C.  N.  Wheeled Sergeant. 

C.  S.  BnuiEss Corporal. 

A.  E.  Steere Corporal. 

L.  (r.  K.  Claiinei: Corporal. 

L.  E.  Wi(iHT.MAN Cor])oral. 

Lieut.  AV.  F.  Ow  en l>attalion  A<ljutant. 
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BOTANICAL   CLUB. 


In  Charge  of  the  Professor  of  Bot.\ny. 


Those  interested  in  botanical  subjects  meet  occasionally  to  dis- 
cuss the  local  flora  and  simple  botanical  literature. 


«• 


ZOOLOGICAL   CLUB. 


The  Zoological  Club  meets  bi-weekly  for  the  study  of  the  local 
fauna,  for  the  presentation  of  ]>rief  i)apers,  and  for  the  review  of 
current  journals.  A  special  room  is  devoted  to  the  collections 
and  preparations  made  by  the  club.  The  daily  observations  by 
the  members  upon  the  occurrence,  lial)itat,  structure,  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  animals  are  on  tile  for  ready  reference.  Special 
excursions  are  made  to  favorable  localities.  Ojipoiiunities  for 
tield  work  in  zoology  are  remarkably  tine. 

OFFICKRS. 

( \  B.  MoKKjsox President. 

H.  KNO^vLKs Secretary. 

K.  Pa VNK Curator. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 


YOUNG  MENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


W'.  M.  H0X8IE PresideDt. 

K.  D.  Smith Vice-President. 

-^  ^,  ^  ( Cor.  Secretary. 

II.  T^.  Pitkin \^       ^       ^    ^ 

( Kec.  Secretary. 

X.  G.  K.  Clarnek Treasurer. 


YOUNG   WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


M.  W.  Hauvey President. 

B.  E.  Bentijey Vice-President. 

E.  M.  Paukhltist Secretary. 

E.  P.  Wells Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


Rowland  Buudick,  President. 

George  A.  Rodman,  Secretary,      Louis  H.  Marsland,  Treasurer, 
Woonsocket,  E.  I.  Franklin,  N.  Y. 


11 
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STUDENTS. 


(< 
it 
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POST  GRADUATES. 

Aruold,  Sarah  Estelle Wakefield,  R.  I. 

(  Wgill,  Edna  Maria Abbott  Run, 

Flagf]^,  Martha  Rebecca Kingston, 

(Ireenman,  Adehiide  Maria Kingston, 

(Irinnell,  Archie  Franklin Middletown, 

Hanson,  Gertrude  Maie Peace  Dale, 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin Shannock, 

Marsland,  Louis  Herbert Franklin,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATES  OF  1898. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Estelle,  Sci Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Barber,  George  Washington,  Agr Shannock, 

Cargill,  Edna  Maria,  Sci Abbott  Run, 

Case,  John  Peter,  Agi* Gould, 

Clarke,  William  Case,  Jr.,  Sci Wakefield, 

Congdon,  Henry  Augustus,  Mech Kingston, 

Fhigg,  Martha  Rebecca,  Sci Kingston, 

Harley,  W^illiam  Ferguson,  Agr Pawtucket, 

Turner,  Harriette  Florence,  Sci Ontario  Centre,      N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Grace  Ellen,  Sci    AUenton,  R.  I. 

SENIORS. 

Arnold,  Henry  Francis  Walling,  Mech Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

J3os\vortli,  Alfred  Willson,  Sci Boston,  Mass. 

Brooks,  Kal])h  Ordway,  Sci Sonierville,  " 

( hininiing,  John  Stuart,  Mech Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

(fcorgo,  Lillian  Mabelle,  Sci Aniesbury,  Mass. 
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Harv'ey,  Mildred  Wayne,  Sci Allenton,  R.  I. 

Kenyon,  Blydou  EUery,  Agr Wood  River  June, 

Knowles,  Carrol),  Meeh Kingston, 

Knowles,  Han-y,  Sci Point  Judith, 

Ladd,  Merrill  Augustus,  Mecli Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Morrison,  Clifford  Brewster,  Sci Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Owen,  William  Frazier,  Meeh Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Ebenezer,  Sci Lyons  Farms,  X.  J. 

Phillips,  Walter  Clark,  Mech Lafayette,  R.  I. 

Iteynolds,  Robert  Spink,  Mech Wickford, 

nice,  Minnie  Elizabeth,  Sci Wickford, 

Sherman,  Abbie  Gei-tnide,  Sci Kingston, 

Sheiman,  George  Albert,  Mech West  Kingston, 

Thompson,  Sally  Rodman,  Sci Wakefield, 

Wells,  Grace  Peny,  Sci Kingston,  ** 

Jl'NIORS, 

Brightman,  Henry  Maxon,  Mech Westerly,  R.  I. 

Cross,  Charles  Clark,  Mech Xarragansett  Pier, 

Cross,  Morton  Robinson,  Sci Wakefield, 

Eldred,  John  Raleigh,  Mech Kingston, 

Fison,  Gertrude  Sarah,  Sci Peace  Dale, 

Fr^',  John  Joseph,  Sci East  (Treenwich, 

Grant,  Arnold  Theodore,  Mech    Newport, 

James,  Ruth  Hortense,  Sci Kenyon, 

James,  Sarah  Lila,  Sci Kenyon, 

Kenyon,  Amos  Langworthy,  Agr Wood  River  June, 

Munro,  Arthur  Earle,  Agr Quonochontau^, 

Northup,  Abbie  Fidelia,  Sci Wi(*kford, 

Pearson,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Sci Newlmryixnt,         Mass. 

Steere,  Anthony  Enoch,  Mech Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Stillman,  Lenora  Estelle,  Sci Kenyon,  " 

Tucker,  Beiiha  Douglass,  Sci Swansea  Centre,    Mass. 

T\Tieeler,  Charles  Noyes,  Sci Shannock,  R.  I. 
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SOPHOMORES. 

Briggs,  Nellie  Albertine,  Sci Shannock,  R.  I. 

Burgess,  Charles  Stuart,  Mech Providence, 

Clamer,  Louis  George  Karl,  Jr.,  Agr Pawtucket, 

Dawley,  Edna  Ethel,  Sci Kenyon, 

Dawley,' William  James,  Agr Kenyon, 

Denico,  Arthur  Albertus,  Sci Narragansett  Pier, 

Renter,  Louis  John,  Mech Westerly, 

Sherman,  Anna  Brown,  Sci Kingston, 

Sherman,  Arthur  Almy,  Mech Poi-tsmouth, 

Sherman,  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Sci West  Kingston, 

Smith,  Howard  Dexter,  Mech North  Scituate, 

Wells,  Emily  Potter,  Sci Kingston, 
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FRESHMEN. 

Bray  ton.  Bertha  May Fiskeville,  R.  L 

Clarke,  Latham West  Kingston,  " 

FeiTy,  Oliver  Needham Palmer,  Mass. 

Kenyon,  Charles  Franklin Point  Judith,  R.  I. 

Pitkin,  Robert  William Providence,  " 

Re^^nolds,  Arthur  Leone Athol,  Mass. 

PREPARA  TOR Y  DEPARTMENT. 

Albro,  AVilliam  Henry Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Barber,  Kate  Grace Carolina, 

Boll,  Louis  Frederick,  Jr Wakefield, 

Biennan,  Thomas Peace  Dale, 

Carpenter,  Hortense  Blakesley Kingston, 

Church,  Albert  Sumner Narragansett  Pier,     " 

Clarner,  John  Adam Pawtucket,  " 

Conway,  William  Joseph NaiTagansett  Pier,     ** 

Cooke,  Laura  Marion Narragansett  Pier,     ** 

Craiidall,  Elvertoii  Jewett Adamsville,  ** 
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ro88,  Frederick  Lawrence Narragansett  Pier,  B.  I. 

'TOSS,  John  Gardiner Narragansett  Pier,  " 

aniels,  Robert  Keeney Glastonbury,  Conn. 

uffy,  John  Edward River  Point,  R.  I. 

lagg,  Caleb  Belcher Kingston, 

^3ardiner,  Leigh  Orrin Peace  Dale, 

3loxsie,  Fred  Clifford Woodville, 

Tloxsie,  Willard  Munroe Qaonochontaug, 

James,  Marcia  Helen  Wood Kenyon, 

JiJlson,  Laura  Agatha Woonsocket, 

Keefer,  Edith  L Oceanus,  N.  Y. 

Kent,  Raymond  Warren Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Xioomis,  William (Hastonbury,  Conn. 

AlacKnight,  Robert  Bruce Adamsville,  R.  L 

McFarland,  Harold  Ross Little  Compton,  " 

IMowry,  John  Joseph Woonsocket,  " 

I^ascoe,  Milton  Cooper NaiTagansett  Pier,  " 

l^earse,  George  Merton Wakefield,  ** 

I^eekham,  Arthur  Noyes Kingston,  " 

Quinn,  Mary  Louise Waketiehl,  ** 

Hice,  George  Henry Wickford,  " 

Hodman,  Edith  Stoughtenburg Kingston,  " 

Saunders,  Albert  Ainsworth Carolina,  ** 

Thompson,  Leroy  Eldred NaiTagansett  Pier,  " 

Tillinghast,  Emma Sloeumville, 

Wells,  Thomas  Pen-y Kingston, 

Wheeler,  Everett  Eugene Shannock, 


SPECIALS. 

Andrews,  Carlton  Garfield Potter  Hill,  R.  I. 

Ajuold,  William  Ballon Woonsocket, 

Griggs,  Glenn  Ira Woonsoi-ket, 

CJampl)ell,  Duncan Phenix, 

Case,  Harold  Wanen Pawtucket, 
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Chace,  Emery  Perkins Warren,  R.  I. 

Clarke,  Isabelle  Nye Usquepaugh,  " 

Clarke,  William  Lamont  Wheeler Jamestown,  " 

Cornell,  Bailey  Jordan Croton-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

Crandall,  Linton  B Ashaway,  R.  I. 

Dimock,  Mary  Winifred Merrow,  Conn. 

Doughty,  Robert  Stanley Providence,  R.  I. 

Emmet,  James  R Peace  Dale,  " 

Flagg,  Clarence  LeVoy Arnold  Mills,  " 

Goddard,  Edith Brockton,  Mass. 

Graham,  Ernest Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Greene,  Prescott  Mon-ill Peace  Dale,  " 

Grinnell,  Robert  Elisha Middletown,  ** 

Harrison,  Edmund Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Harrower,  Charles  Spurgeon Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Hopkins,  Fannie  Lewis Plainfield,  Conn. 

Hopkins,  Henry  Oscar Plainfield,  " 

Hnrter,  Florence  Dudley Somerville,  Mass. 

Knowles,  Leroy  Weston Point  Judith,  R.  I. 

Krekorian,  Garabed Haipoot,  Turkey. 

Landera,  Adolph  Earl Newport,  R.  I. 

Lauphear,  Elisha  Frederic Peace  Dale,  ** 

LeClair,  Charles  Arthur Bristol, 

Maxson,  Ralph  Xelsou Westerly,  '* 

Moffitt,  William  Smith Newport,  ** 

Morton,  John  Garfield New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mowry,  Jesse  Benton Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Newton,  Dudley,  Jr Newpoii;,  *' 

Palmer,  Sadie  Wilcox Wakefield,  *' 

Piper,  Edgar  R Kingston,  ** 

Rose,  George  Tucker Kingston,  *' 

Sherman,  Robert  Josei)h Usquepaugh,  ** 

Sherman,  AValter  Natluiiiiel Alleuton,  ** 

Soule,  George  Canning,  Jr East  Greenwich, 

Soule,  Ralph  Nelson East  Greenwich,         " 
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Spink,  Myra  Bertiue Wickford,  R.  I. 

Steere,  Boena  Hoxsie Wood  River  June,     " 

Stillman,  Fannie  Esther Kenyon, 

Tucker,  Attmore  Arnold Wakefield, 

Webster,  Bertie  James Usquepaugh, 

Wells,  Herbert  Conistock Kinp^ton, 

Wightuian,  Levi  Eugene South  Seituate, 

Wilby,  John Kingston, 

Wilcox,  Charles  William Kingston, 

Wilson,  Joseph  Robert Allenton, 

Wright,  Silas  Wilber Wakefield, 
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SPECIALS  IN  WOOD^CAFVING. 

IMi-s.  diaries  Anel Shannock,  R.  I. 

^iss  Mary  J.  Brown Kingston,  *' 

Mrs.  (reorge  Carmichael Shannock,  " 

Mi-s.  George  Clark Shannock,  " 

Uiss  Julia  Clark Shannock, 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Greenman Kingston, 

Miss  May  J.  Lanphear Peace  Dale, 

Mi-s.  W.  J.  Nichols Shannock,  *' 

SPECIALS  IN  POULTRY  SCHOOL. 

Bicknell,  Joseph  Inglis,  Jr Riverdale,  New  York  City. 

Crafts,  Roswell  Pliny Holyoke,  Miiss. 

Evans,  Bailey  Wiiislow Providence,  R.  I. 

Farnum,  Joseph  Elisha Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fisher,  George  lielmont Mansfield,  ** 

Glasgow,  William  Anderson Mahwah,  N.  J. 

Gray,  William  Parker Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Hebberd,  Susan  Ward Morristown,  N.  J. 

Horrigan,  John South  Pomfret,  Vt. 

House,  Eliot  Vose Providence,  R.  I. 
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Hutchinson^  Herbert  Burnham Woodstock, 

Kingman,  Mrs.  Emma  L Waterbury,  Cc 

Magee,  Joseph  Emory North  Sparta,  N 

Mead,  Newcom Hawthorne,  Cc 

Parsons,  Archibald  A Wilkesbarre, 

Potter,  Frank  Field South  Deerfield,  M 

Bose,  James  William Bloom ville,  N 

Bice,  Edward  L Cape  May,  C.  H.,  N 

Bobbins,  Luther     HoUis  Depot,  N. 

Scott,  Wilbm-  Thaxter Hawley,  M; 

Smith,  Tliomas  Nevins Attleboro, 

Post  Graduates 8 

Graduates  of  1898 10 

Seniors 20 

Juniore 17 

Sophomores    12 

Freshmen G 

Preparatory  Department 37 

Specials 51 

Specials  in  Wood-cai'ving 8 

Specials  in  Poultiy  School 21 

Total,. counting  none  twice 187 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


^-'-ViLLE  Bull,  Trtativrer^  in  acojuut  with   the  Hhodk   Isi.ani)  C<>llk(»e  of 

A(iRICL'LTURK   AM)    MkCIIANIC    Ain>*. 

^  «»8.  Dr. 

Jun.      1      To  ciish  balance  on  hand jfJl^iO  41 

^^<^.  31.          State  of  Rhode  Island 2,600  07 

J.  H.  Washburn,  President,  for  studenis'  b<mnl.  etc.   . . .  10,730  44 

Cash  received  from  incidentals 980  61 

Cash  received  from  interest 11  3*2 

Cash  borrowed  from  the  Morrill  Fund 7,315  08 


f  21 ,767  93 


1898.  (H. 


451.187 

88 

1 

02 

197 

01 

692 

98 

168  48 

7,679  86 

By  salaries 

Library 

Postage,  stationery,  and  printing 

F'reight  and  express 

Traveling 

Labor 

Store 1.324  06 

Incidentals 4,397  14 

Construction  and  repairs 1,1 17  80 

Provisions 4.005  81 

Boarding  expense 952  31 

Cash  on  hand 43  08 


♦21.767  93 
12 
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This  ih  to  Ckutify  tlmt  the  uudersigncU,  Auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Mamigers  of  tlie  RlKxle  Island  College  of  Agriculture  And  Mechanic  Arts,  have 
examined  the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer,  as  above,  and  find  the  same 
to  be  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  said  treasurer's  hands  of  forty -three  dollars 
and  eight  cents  (143.08). 

GAUDINEK  C.  SIMS. 
J.  V.  R.  WATSON. 

Auditing  Committee. 


TiiK  HiioDK  Island  Statk  A<iiuruLTURAL  Expkriment  Station   in   account 

iritfi  t/tf  United  States*  ArpuorRiATioN. 

189H.  I)K. 

To  receipts  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  jis  per 
appropriation  for  tlu*  year  ending  June  80,  1898. 
under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  :2,  1887 |1 5.000  00 

1898.  Cu. 

June  30.     Ry  salaries 459.691  39 

F.abor 2,059  15 

Publications 209  29 

Postage  and  stationery I<i8  39 

Freight  and  express 52  97 

Heat,  light,  and  water 321  04 

( 'licniical  supplies 133  88 

S<'cds.  plants,  and  sundry  supplies 321  73 

FiTtili/jTS 195  23 

Fci'diiiir  stuffs 427  45 

Library     210  07 

Tools,  iniplemciits,  and  injicliinery 41  57 

Furniture  and  llxtun.-s 95  83 

Sci<M>titi(*  ai)paratus 92  00 

Live  stock. .                            25  00 

Traviliiiir  cxjicnscs 306  G5 

CoiitiriL'^.'nt  rxpcnsi-s     18  00 

huildiiiL'' and  repairs   ..            6:^5  80 

115,000  00 
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We.  the  undersigned,  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corporation,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1898 ;  that 
we  have  found  the  same  well  kept,  and  classified  as  above,  and  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  from  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  are  shown  to  have  been 
^15,000,  and  the  corresponding  disbursements  4il5,000.  for  all  of  which  proper 
vouchers  are  on  file,  and  have  been  by  us  examined  and  found  correct,  thus 
leaving  no  balance. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887. 

Signed, 

HENHY  L.  GREENE, 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON. 

Audiiorn. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  froui  the  books  of  the  account 

of  the  institution  named. 

MELVILLE  BULL. 

Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Tsland  College  of  Agncvlture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  signature  is  that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Rhoile 

Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

H.  L.  GREENE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colhge  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 


Melville  Bull,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Rhode  Island  AGKicrLTUR.\L 

exferiment  station. 

1898.  Dh. 

June  30.     To  balance  from  last  year $1,150  72 

Station  receipts. .     1,106  78 

Station  receipts,  fertilizer  inspection 774  83 

Interest 52  66 

$8,084  99 
1898.  Cr. 

By  salaries $862  57 

Labor 882  19 

Publications 84  88 

Postage  and  stationery 34  20 
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Cr. 


By  Freight  and  express 

Heat,  light,  and  water 

Chemical  supplies 

Seeds,  plants,  and  sundry  supplies. 

Fertilizers 

Fertilizer  control 

Feeding  stuffs 

Library 

Tools,  implements,  and  machinery 

Traveling  expenses 

Contingent  expenses 

Building  and  repairs 

Balance 


$d0  45 

58  12 

7  80 

221  26 

41  15 

14  46 

189  04 

404  22 

86  77 

109  91 

85  00 

76  12 

1  90 

$8,084  99 

This  certifies  that  the  undersigned,  auditing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  have  ex- 
amined the  accounts  of  Melville  Bull,  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
St4ition,  and  the  vouchers  corresponding  therewith,  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1898.  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  total  receipts  are  |8. 084,99,  and  the  total  expenditures  arc  $3,088.09,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  to  new  account  of  $1.90. 

HENRY  L.  GREENE. 
J.  V.  B.  WATSON. 

Auditing  Committee, 


Synopsis  of  the  Rei^ort  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  lihmle  Island  College  of  Agricultut 
and  Mechanic  Arts  to  the  Secretary  of  Agticulture  and  the  Secretary  of  i 
Interior,  of  amount  receiad  under  Act  of  Cong  reus,  of  August  SO,  1890,  in  a 
of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Merhanic  Arts,  and  of  the  disburseme 
thereof,  to  and  including  June  SO^  ISUS  : 

Balance  on  liandJuly  1.  1897 $28.89 

Iii&talhm-iit  for  1897-'9S.  nrcived  July  13,  1897 23.0* 

♦46, 
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D18BURSEMENT8  Thereof  for  and  During  the  Year  Ending  June  80, 1898. 

Schedule  A. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture and  for  facilities  for  such  instruc- 
tion   $7,518  15 

Schedule  B. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction     7,289  44 

Schedule  C. — Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  English 

Language  and  for  facilities  for  such  in- 
struction      5,762  42 

Schedule  D.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Mathe- 
matical Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction 2,221  85 

Schedule  E.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Natural 

or  Physical  Science  and  for  facilities  for 
such  instruction  17,762  74 

tScHEDULE  F.— Disbursements  for  Instruction  in  Econo- 
mic Science  and  for  facilities  for  such 
instruction 3  50 

Total  expended  during  the  year $40,508  10 

Balance  remaining  unexpended 5.884  09 

$46,387  19 

I  Hereby  Certify  that  the  above  account  is  correct  and  true,  and,  together 
with  the  schedules  hereunto  atUiched,  truly  represents  the  details  of  expenditures 
for  the  period  and  by  the  institution  named  ;  and  that  said  expenditures  were 
applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language, 
and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and 
to  the  facilities  for  such  iiistnictiuii. 

MELVILLE  BULL,  Treasurer. 
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Inventory  of  the  Property  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colleob  of  Agricul- 
ture AND  Mechanic  Arts. 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture $11,645  28 

Property  of  tlie  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts 15,646  10 

Property  of  the  Department  of  English  and  History 6,489  77 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 1,744 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Sciences 23,606 

Property  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science 

Property  of  the  Boarding  Department 

Property  of  the  Women's  Dormitory 

Ouns,  cannons,  and  other  military  equipment 

Furniture  in  offices  and  schoolrooms 

Scientific  apparatus,  tools,  and  machinery  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Books  of  the  Experiment  Station 

Other  property  of  the  Experiment  Station 

Amount  of  personal  property $91,389 


278  oao 

8,605  8^.^ 

1.300  0»o 

4,641  OO 

2,116  O 

5.494  r 

3.605  .         ^  ^ 

7,071           ^  ^ 

$91,289    ^og 

Watson  House $2, 

Hothouse 

Ladd  Laboratory ^ .  10,00L      -)  qq 

Blacksmith  Shop 40^t7  oo 

Carpenter  Shop  and  Chemical  Laboratory 5,050  00 

Boarding  Hall 10,0(H?  (X^ 

Davis  Hall  45,000 

LippittHall    45,000 

Water  Supply 10,000 

Taft  Laboratory 23,500 

Barns 13,000 

Farms,  roads,  and  improvements 18,000 


00 
00 


Amount  of  real  estate $182,650 

Total  amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property $278,889 
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